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The  Explanation  of  the  Frontifpiece, 


REader  thou  in  this  Frontifpiece  may ’ft  fee 
How  mortal  Man  feeks  Immortalities 
His  beauteous  Frame  he  fees  with  fpeed  decline, 

And  fbon  diilblv’d  by  Death,  tho’  form’d  by  Hands  Divmt*, 
Sadnefs  in  Widows  Robes  deplores  his  State , 

While  the  Toung  Brood  infpedt  the.  Book  of  Fate  j 
Penfive  they  view  the  Rife  and  Fall  of  Man , 

With  Tears  Purvey  his  Tranfitory  Span. 

But  his  great  Soul,  full  of  Cceleftial  Flame , 

Difdaining  Death, drives  to  extend  his  Name  \ 

And  confcious  of  our  too  too  fickle  State,. 

Would  fain  elude  the  Force  of  Time  and  Fate 
The  narrow  Boundaries  of  Life  would  pafs, 

By  Starnes,  Pillars,  Monumental  Brafs, 

A'fpiring  Pyramids ,  that  lift  on  high 

Their  fpiral  Heads  to  reach  his  kindred  Skie, 

Which  in  their  dark  Repofitories  keep 
The  Bodies  fafe  in  their  Immortal  Sleep  ; 

While  healing  Balm  and';  Aromatic  Spice , 

Death’s  odious  Dijfipation  to  their  Form  denies. 

Death  baffl’d  thus  by  wife  Chyrurgic  Art , 

Wounds  Mortals  there  but  with  a  blunted  Dart 
And  half  the  Terror  of  the  Griefly  Fiend 
Is  loll,  w hen  Mortal  Bodies  know  no  end. 

The  Bodies,  thus  Preferv  d,  the  thinking  Part 
Men  ftrivc  to  keep,  alive  by  various  Art , 

And  fine  wrought  Medals  and  Infer iptions  ufe, 

But  above  all  the  bright  recording  Mnfe  y. 

Thro’  Time’s  revolving  Tide. the.  faithful  Page 
Conveys  their  enrlleft  Rife  to  the  remote  ft  Age, 

While  Death  and  Time  oppofe  their  Force  in  vain, 

Superior  Men  above  their  Force  remain  \ 

Temples  and  Fanes  they  to  the  Godhead  raife, 

To  bribe  the  only  Power ,  that  can  deltroy,  with  Praife.: 

Jove  pleas’d,  in  Pity  of  the  pious  Race , 

Two  Ahffcngers  fends  down  the.Airy  fpace, 

To  r  .ife  Mans  Afhes  from  the  iilent:llrn. 

Which  touch’d  by  Hermes  wand  refume  their  priftine  Form. 

Jove’s  Royal  Bird  attends  to  bear  on  high 
TW Immortal  Soul  up  to  its  Native  Stye, 

While  Fame  aloud  ,  her  Silver  Trumpet  founds. 

And  with  the  Laver  el  Wreath  the  Liflor  Crowns. 

And  thus  Eternal  lives  the  deathlefs  Mind , 

Which,  here  on  Earth,  no  fetled  State  could  find. 
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NEKPOKHAEIA: 

OR,  THE 

Art  of  Embalming ; 

Wherein  is  (hewn 

Cijc  lEtgljt  of  3BunaT 

THE 

FUNERAL  CEREMONIES, 

And  the  leveral  Ways  of 

Prefer ving  Dead  Bodies 

I  N 

Moft  Nations  of  the  WORLD. 

With  an  Account  of 

The  particular  Opinions,  Experiments  and  Inventions 

of  modern  Phyficians,  Surgeons,  Chymiftsanu  Anatomifts. 

ALSO  | 

Some  new  Matter  propos’d  concerning  a  better  Me¬ 


thod  o i  Embalming  than  hath  hitherto  been  difcover’d. 

AND 

A  VbarmacopKia  Galeno-Chvmica ,  Anatomia 


In  Three  PARTS. 


The  whole  WorT  adorn  d  with  variety  of  Sculptures. 

_ 

By  Th  OMAS  GrEENHILL,  Surg€0?2, 
LONDON:  Printed  for  the  Author, 
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NEKPOKHAEIA: 

OR,  THE 

Art  of  Embalming; 

Wherein  is  fhewn 

of  23uttal, 

AND 

FUNERAL  CEREMONIES, 

Efpecially  that  of 

Preferving  Bodies 

\ 

After  the  EGYPTIAN  Method. 

TOGETHER  WITH 

An  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Mummies,  Pyramids, 

Subterranean  Vaults  and  Lamps,  and  their  Opinion  of  the  Me - 
tempfychojis,  the  Caufe  of  their  Embalming. 

AS  ALSO 

A  Geographical  Defcription  of  Egypt,  the  Rife  and 

Courie  of  the  Nile,  the  Temper,  Conflitution  and  Phyfic  of  the 
Inhabitants,  their  Inventions,  Arts,  Sciences,  Stupendous  Works 
and  Sepulchres,  and  other  curious  Obfervations  any  ways  rela¬ 
ting  to  the  Phyfiology  and  Knowledge  of  this  Art. 

PA  eT~T~  I  ~~  ~  ~ 

lllujtrated  with  a  Map  and  Fourteen  Sculptures . 

By  T  homas  Greenhill,  Surgeon . 
LONDON:  Printed  for  the  Author,  M  DCG  V. 
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To  the  Right  Honourable 


THOMAS 

Earl  of  Pembroke  and  Montgomery ; 

Baron  Herbert  of  Caerdiff ;  Lord  Rojfe, 
Par,  Marmion,  St.  Quintin  and  Sharland j 
Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  County  of 
Wilts  and  South  -Wales ;  Knight  of  the 
mod  Noble  Order  of  the  Garter,  and 
Prelident  of  Her  Majedies  mod  Ho¬ 
nourable  Privy  Council. 

My  Lord,, 

I  Count  it  no  lmall  Happinefs,  in  an 
Age  l'o  Cenlbrious  as  this,  to  have 
found  a  Patron  lb  univerfally  ad¬ 
mir’d,  that  I  am  under  no  appre- 
henlion  of  being  thought  a  Flatterer, 
lhould  I  make  ule  of  and  indulge  all  the 
Liberty  of  a  profed  Panegyrift  ,•  bnt 
that  is  what  a  fenle  of  my  own  Inability 

and 


ii  Epijtle  Dedicatory. 

and  Y our  Lordfhip’s  Modefty  forbids  *. 
It  is  fufficient  for  me,  that,  under  Your 
Lor  dihip’s  known  Learning  in  Antiqui¬ 
ty  and  Hiftory,  both  Antient  and  Mo¬ 
dern,  my  weak  Endeavours  at  reftoring 
a  loft  S ounce  may  be  l'ecure  from  the 
Ailaults  of  the  Envious  or  the  Ignorant. 

I  have  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Ani- 
moiities  of  Parties,  iince  how  inveterate 
foever  they  may  be  again  it  each  other, 
yet  they  all  agree  in  this  one  Point,  to 
Efteem and  Honour  Y our  Lordihip,  who 
are  the  Attic  us  of  the  Times,  by  Your 
Virtues  endear’d  to  all  iides,  and  each 
believing  that  not  to  Value  Your  Lord¬ 
ihip,  would  be  to  difcover  fuch  an 
averiion  to  Honour  and  Virtue  as  the 
worft  of  Men  would  abhor. 

Your  Virtues,  my  Lord,  are  fo  con- 
fpicuous,  that  they  give  you  that  Na¬ 
tural  and  Rational  Right  to  true  Nobi¬ 
lity,  which  the  Roman  Satyr  iff  fo  iuitly 
exprell : 

- Nobilitas  fold  eft  atq-,  mica  Virtus. 

I  will  not  difpute  whether  or  no  there  be 
any  Intriniic  Value  in  a  long  Defcent, 
or  whether  that  be  deriv’d  from  the  ne- 

ceffity 
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ceflity  of  a  Subordination  eiiential  to 
Government,  or  elie  from  the  juft  Re¬ 
ward  of  Virtue,  which  ennobles  all  the 
Poflerity  of  the  Pofleffors  of  it,  it  being 
here  a  very  ufelefs  Dilquifition  fince 
Your  Lordfhip’s  Family  is  of  fo  very 
high  an  Original  that  none  can  boaft  a 
greater  Antiquity,  and  that  Your  Lord- 
lhip  is  poffeft  of  all  that  Merit  which  firfl 
diftinguiih’d  Man  from  Man,  and  gave  a 
Pre-eminence  to  the  Deferving.  Among 
all  the  Excellencies  which  thus  dignifie 
Your  Lordlhip’s  Character, perhaps  there 
is  none  more  eminent  than  Your  Pro¬ 
tection  and  Encouragement  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  to  which  the  Englijh  World  owe 
the  incomparable  Mr.  Lock's  EJjays  on  Hu¬ 
man  Under  (landing,  and  other  Works  ex- 
treamly  beneficial  to  the  Public.  Nei¬ 
ther  do  I  in  the  lea  ft  queftion  but  Your 
Lordihip’s  Protection  of  fo  excellent  and 
ufeful  an  Art  as  Surgery,  will  render  it  as 
flourifhing  here  in  England  as  it  is  in  any 
other  part  of  the  World.  Tis  true  we 
are  not  wanting  of  1'ome  extraordinary 
Profelfors  of  that  Art,  but  I  could  alio 
heartily  with  we  had  not  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  Bad,  and  yet  perhaps  the  chief 

b  occa- 
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occalion  of  this  may  be  the  want  of  a  due 
Method  of  Encouragement,  by  which 
the  modeft  Endeavours  of  young  Profi¬ 
cients  are  eclips’d,  and  which  (to  make 
a  Companion)  like  tender  Plants,  are 
nipp’d  in  the  Bud  and  perilh  for  want 
of  W  atering. 

Now  as  the  want  of  Opportunity  has 
been  in  lome  relpedt  a  prejudice  to  my 
Bulinels,  lo  alfo  the  want  of  Encourage¬ 
ment  has  in  a  great  meafure  been  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  this  Work :  For  what  regret  of 
Mind  mull  it  needs  occalion ,  to  find 
none  efteenid  but  fuch  as  1'peak  Experi¬ 
ence  in  their  Looks,  and  that  Youth 
ihould  be  delpis’d  tho’  never  fo  hopeful 
and  ind  uftrious,  meetly  becaufe  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  number  of  Years,  and  what  an 
interruption  mult  it  be  to  our  painful 
Studies,  to  think  that  even  the  belt  Per¬ 
formances  of  this  kind  are  contemn’d 
becaufe  they  are  chiefly  a  Collection, 
when  on  the  contrary  it  is  receiv’d  as  an 
eltabli  fil’d  Maxim,  that  fuch  as  Travel 
into  Foreign  Countries,  are  not  only  the 
molt  capable  to  defcribe  them,  but  alio 
whatlbever  they  relate  is  look’d  upon  as 
the  foie  matter  of  Fadt  and  Truth,  when 

many 
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many  times  Bulinefs  is  better  tranl  acted 
by  Correfpondence,  and  thole  that  have 
been  at  the  trouble,  expence  and  danger 
of  Travelling  have  come  home  no  more 
improv’d  than  they  went  out,  except  in 
the  Falhions  and  Levities  of  the  Age,  yet 
are  we  commonly  fo  imprudent  as  to  value 
Things  meerly  for  their  coming  from  a 
far  and  at  a  great  deal  of  Expence ;  but 
whilit  we  admire  thole  Novelties,  we  are 
often  milled  and  deceiv’d  by  meer  Fables 
and  imaginary  Stories  of  Inch  Things  as 
neither  are,  nor  ever  have  been. 

This  I  fpeak  not  in  prejudice  to  Travel¬ 
ling  it  felf,  which,  if  rightly  underftood, 
is  certainly  the  greateft  Improvement  in 
the  World,  and  I  could  heartily  with  I  had 
had  the  opportunity  ol  its  Advantage,  but 
on  the  contrary  I  do  it  chiefly  to  fhow  that 
it  is  not  impoliible  to  give  a  tolerable,  if 
not  the  belt  Account  of  the  Ancients  with¬ 
out  it  j  for  what  can  any  one,  who  now 
travels  into  Egypt,  learn  or  fee  but  fuch  a 
ruin’d  Country,  that  the  very  Place  is 
hardly  known  where  thofe  wonderful  Ci¬ 
ties  7  belies  and  Memphis  flood,  except  what 
is  Traditional  or  extracted  from  the  Wri¬ 
tings  of  the  Ancients.  ’T  is  true,  the  learn’d 

b  2  and 
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and  accurate  Mr.  Greaves  has  given  us  the 
heft  Delcription  of  the  pyramids,  but  then 
this  was  both  becaule  they  are  at  this  Day 
in  being,  and  to  be  view’d  by  Travellers,  as 
alfo  that  he  carry  d  along  with  him  the 
belt  contriv’d  Inltr  uments  for  taking  their 
exact  Altitudes  and  Dimen  lions,  which 
few  belides  that  fee  them  trouble  them- 
felves  with,  but  are  content  to  fay,  they 
have  feen  them  ■,  neverthelefs  Greaves  can 
neither  give  us  the  Names  of  the  right 
Founders  of  them,  nor  any  certainty  whe¬ 
ther  there  were  perpetual  burning  Lamps 
in  them,  or  a  Coloffus  or  Statue  on  the  top  of 
the  bigger  pyramid,  or,  in  a  word,  by  whom 
and  to  what  end  the  monltrous  Figure  of 
the  Sphinx  was  built. 

But  however  the  aforefaid  Reflections 
are  not  the  only  Difeouragements  to  In- 
duftry  and  Study  j  to  fee  our  Profelli— 
on  over-run  by  Shacks  and  Mountebanks,. 
and  that  Valet  de  Cbambres  are  l’u tier’d  to- 
Bleed,  drefs  Wounds,  cut  Fontanells,  and 
perform  the  like  Operations,  is  what  has 
reduc’d  Surgery  to  fo  low  an  ebb.  In  like 
manner  the  noble  Art  of  Embalming  has  been 
intirely  ruin’d  by  the  Undertakers,  as  alfo 
the  Court  of  Honour  much  prejudic’d. 
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of  which  Your  Lordlhip  has  been  twice 
Supreme  Judge  j  from  whence  it  is  the 
Balfamic  Art  is  now-a-days  look’d  upon  as  a 
very  inlignificant  Thing,  and  not  a  little 
delpis’d,  whereas  the  Knowledge  and  Pra- 
cliie  of  that  Art  is  both  ufeful  in  Natural 
Ebylofopby,  Ybyfiology,  Phyfic ,  Surgery  and  Ana¬ 
tomy,  as  I  hope  I  have  fully  prov’d  in  the 
body  of  my  Book,  over  and  above  that 
the  Hiltory  thereof  leads  us  into  the  fir  If 
and  bell  Antiquities  of  the  World.  Your 
Lordlhip  therefore  being  both  a  great 
Admirer  and  Encourager  of  Things  of 
this  nature,  I  hope,  thro’  Your  generous 
Protection,  not  only  to  fecure  my  lelf 
againll  the  contempt  of  all  Critics,  but 
alfo  to  be  enabl’d  to  continue  and  com¬ 
plete  my  intended  Work,  -  and  this  has  al¬ 
io  been  one  Real'on  why  I  have  thus  vin¬ 
dicated  Surgery ,  the  Art  of  Embalming  and 
my  own  Collection ;  in  which,  altho  I  am 
not  thoroughly  fatisfy’d  that  there  is  any 
thing  worthy  Y our  Lordlhip’s  perufal,  yet 
this  I  am  fure  of,  that  Your  Candour  will 
appear  the  greater,  by  condefcending  to 
accept  my  mean  Performance. 

And  here,  my  Lord,  1  have  the  tempta¬ 
tion  to  loofe  my  lelf  in  the  Field  of  Your 

Prailes, 
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Praifes,  but  that  1  know  both  my  Patron 
and  my  felf  too  well  to  indulge  the  agree¬ 
able  Contemplation.  Were  Your  Lordfhip 
like  common  Patrons,  I  fhould  do  like  com¬ 
mon  Dedicators,  fpeak  of  the  admirable 
Temperance  of  Your  Life,  Your  Modera¬ 
tion,  the  Wonders  of  Your  Conduct  when 
You  were  Lord,  High  Admiral ,  which  Office 
was  Adminifter’d  by  Your  Lordfhip  to  the 
LJniverfal  Content  and  Satisfaction,  both  of 
the  Merchant,  the  Officers  and  Sailers  ,• 
Your  Lordfhip’s  Prudence,  Judgment  and 
Sincerity  in  Your  high  Poft  of  Prefident  of 
Her  Majefties  molt  Honourable  Privy 
Council :  And  I  might  extend  my  Con¬ 
federations  even  to  the  great  Happinefs  fuch 
a  Perfon  mult  poffefs,  who  is  fo  generally 
valu’d  and  efteem’d  both  by  his  Queen  and 
Country  ;  but  what  is  fb  well  known  I 
ffiall  leave  as  wanting  not  the  help  of  any 
Panegyric  to  make-  it  more  evident,  and 
content  my  felf  with  the  Honour  and  Satif- 
faCrion  of  being  permitted  to  Subfcribe 
my  felf.  My  Lord, 

Tour  Lor dj hip ’s  moft  Humble 
And  moft  Obedient  Servant, 

Thomas  Greenhill. 
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IT  is  not  only  the  Authority  of  King  So¬ 
lomon,  the  greateft,  richefl  and.  wifefi 
of  Men,  that  convinces  us  There  is 
nothing  new  under  the  Sun,  but 
alfo  common  Qbfervation  daily -Jhews  us  the  Truth 
hereof;  for  whether  we  refpect  Kingdoms  and 
Monarchies ,  Cities  or  Villages ;  with  their  Ci¬ 
vil,  Military  and  Rural  Tranf actions ;  whether 
we  confidcr  the  Ambition  of  Kings  and  Frinces, 
or  the  Captivity  and  Subjection  of  the  Common 
Feople ;  or  if  we  look  into  the  various  Sects, 
Religions,  Habits,  Cufloms,  Manners,  Arts  and 
Sciences  that  are  in  the  World,  we  Jhall  in  all 
things  find  we  are  but  Imitators  of  our  Fore- 
Fathers,  and  tread  only  in.  their  Footfieps. 


The  Preface. 

‘The  fame  Thing  is  anted  to  Day  which  was 
done  a  Thoufand  Tears  ago,  and  this,  after  a 
VJ ci  (jit tide,  of  fantaftic  Alterations,  will  in  ano¬ 
ther  Century  come  into  Vafbion  again ;  fo  that 
we  move  like  the  CoelefiialOrbs,  in  the  fame  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions,  and  our  whole  Life  is  but 

Acturaagere,  &  Penelopes  telam  retexere. 

I 

It  is  the  fame  with  Looks  and  Writings  ;  far 
thd  public  Advertifements  do  daily  inform  us, 
that  fome  Work  or  other  is  continually  on  the 
Stocks,  yet  is  it  but  the  fame  Story  inculcated 
over  again, '  in  another  Language,  different  Vo¬ 
lume,  larger  Print,  additional  Sculptures,  and 
fome  new  Alterations  -,  or  elfe  it  is  but  a  Trun¬ 
cation,  with  Annotations,  Comments,  and  a  Table 
annex  d,  which  ferve  for  new  Amufements  and 
the  Maintenance  of  the  Bookfellers.  Others  which 
bear  a  greater  Depute  in  the  World,  as  being 
peniid  by  the  more  Learned  and  Ingenious  Per - 
foils,  in  a  very  Concife  and  Elegant  Stile,  are 
generally  nothing  but  fome  new  fine-fpun  V ir- 
tuoil  Suggeftions,  extracted  from  an  almojl  for¬ 
gotten  and  out-of-fafbion  Hypothecs,  and 
each  Improvement  in  Modern  Arts,  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  ow’d  its  Original  to  fomewhat  hinted 
to  us  by  the  Ancients.  All 
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All  this  I  freelj  acknowledge  to  he  my  own 
Cafe,  with  this  difference  only,  that  I  know  my 
f }lf  deficient  in  that  [olid  Learning  and  admi¬ 
rable  Stile  they  were  wont  to  ufe  j  yet  for  jour 
encouragement  to  per  life  this  Treatife,  I  can 
affitre you,  yon  jhall  hardly  find  any  other  Book 
which  fo  generally,  particularly  and  completely 
handles  this  SubjcCt  :  Befid&s,  l  can  jufhy  aver 
that  I  devis'd  and  compil'd  the  greatefl  part 
thereof  before  I  met  with  any  Author  that  gave 
me  fo  much  Satisfaction  as  I  have  fince  had ; 
and  notwithfianding  my  Notions  were  in  a  great 
me  afire  agreeable  to  theirs,  tbo  unknown  to  me, 
yet  will  l  modefily  fubmit  and  attribute  the  In¬ 
vention  thereof  to  them.  Fir  it,  As  being  my  Se¬ 
niors,  and  who  Wrote  before  me,  and.  Se¬ 
condly,  as  infinitely  the  more  Beam'd  and 
belter  Qualify  d  Writers.  Nor  does  this  Sub- 
mi ffion  detraft  the  leaf  from  my  Labour,  it  ha¬ 
ving  been  to  me  the  fame  thing  as  a  loll  Art: 
And  I  would  gladly  be  inform'd ,  by  any  one  at 
this  Day,  of  the  true  Method  of  the  antient 
Egyptian  Embalming  ;  nay,  would  be  con¬ 
tent  only  to  know  the  more  Modern,  tbo  more 
excellent  Way,  that  of  Billius. 

We  muff  therefore  grant  that  the  Ancients 
knew  many  Things,  which  in  procefs  of  Time, 

c  either 
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atber  thro  Fire,  Inundations ,  hoftile  Invasions, 
or  other  Accidents  and  Devastations,  have  in- 
tirely  periJVd,  and  ft  ill  remain  j'o,  as  Panci- 
rollus  fully  Jhews;  or  if  we  have  any  Superfi¬ 
cial  Knowledge  of  them,  as  is  fomewbat  appa¬ 
rent  from  our  Alodern  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Fainting,  &c.  yet  are  we  even  at  this  prefent 
fo  vaftly  deficient  in  the  very  left  of  our  Imita¬ 
tions,  that  none  have  ever  hitherto  arriv  d  to  any 
tolerable  Perfection  -,  never tbelefs  Jhould  any  one 
fo  perfectly  apply  himfelf  to  the  Study  of  one  of 
thof'e  loir  Arts,  as  to  make  a  new  Difcovery 
therein,  I  hope  you  would  allow  him  the  fame 
Praife  as  if  he  had  been  the  fir  ft  Inventor ;  and, 
for  my  part,  however  I  Jhould  fail  in  anfwenng 
pur  Expectation,  of  what  is  feemingly  promised 
in  the  Title-Page;  yet,  thus  far  I  am  pretty 
fine,  that  I  have  given  more  light  into  the 
ALatter,  than  has  been  done  by  any  of  thofe  im¬ 
perfect  Accounts  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus 
Siculus,  Sc.  And  tbo ;  fame  Things  that  I  fay 
may  feem  to  want  Authority,  yet  for  the  mo  ft  part, 
jhould  I  have  made,  all  the  Quotations  l  could 
have  brought  to  prove  my  Affections,  it  would 
have  extended  this  Volume  to  a  much  larger 
ftp  than  I  intended  -,,  wherefore  1  have  in  a  gr  eat 
meajure  deftgnedly  omitted  them,  to  the  end  I 
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might  avoid  Prolixity  as  much  as  poffible,  and 
in  other  places  I  have  as'd  their  Words  ' ex¬ 
prefly  as  my  ovon ,  not  to  detract  from  them,  blit 
to  be  more  concife,  and  have  in  fever al  places  not 
mention  d  their  Names,  for  the  aforejaid  Rea - 
fons :  So  I  do  here,  once  for  all,  with  fubmiff on. 
Apologise  for  my  felf  that  the  cenforious  World 
may  not  repute  me  an  ungrateful  Plagiary. 

I  acknowledge  therefore  this  my  Labour,  in  one 
refpeCt  to  be  a  Collection,  in  all  to  be  fill  deficient 
of  that  LerfeCtion  which  fo  noble  an  hxt  deferves ; 
yet  in  fome  Things  I  have  improv'd  it,  and  in 
others  apply  d  it  to  thofe  Ufes  whu  h  have  fcarce 
before  been  thought  of.  But  all  the  Satisfaction 
I  have  herein,  is  to  think  that  I  have  perform’d 
my  Duty,  in  exerting  my  fmall  Talent,  with  the 
upmofi  Care  and  Diligence,  for  the  Benefit  of  our 
Company ;  and  if  my  Work  does  not  jitrform 
what  is  intended  and  defir’d,  it  will  neverthe- 
lefs  be  Ufeful,  B  leaf  ant,  and  ferve  to  Divert  you, 
which  Horace  fays  is  the  Perfection  and  Chief 
end  of  all  Writing : 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  mifcuit 
Utile  Dulci. 
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A  LIST  of  fuch  Noblemen  and  Gen- 

demen  as  have  been  pleas'd  to  Encourage  this  Work 
with  Sculptures. 


HI S  Grace  Wriothejly  Duke 
of  Bedford 

The  Honourable  James  Saunder- 
fon,  Efq; 

Nathaniel  Long,  Efq; 

Mr.  James  Pettiver ,  Apothecary, 
F.  R.  S. 

Charles  Bernard,  Efq;  Serjeant 
Surgeon 

John  Lawfon ,  M.  D. 


Hans  Sloane,  M.  D. 

William  Gibbons,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Francis  Moult,  Chymift 
His  Grace  Thomas  Lord  Arch- 
Bifhop  of  Canterbury 
John  Thorpe,  A.  M. 

Mr.  Jojeph  Whifton,  Druggift 
Robert  Neljcn ,  Efq; 

Mr.  George  Rolfe,  Surgeon 


A  LIST  of  fuch  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 

men  as  have  been  pleas’d  to  Encourage  this  Work 
by  Subfcriptions. 


A. 

MR.  Benjatnin  Adams 
John  Allen,  Efq; 

Mr  Richard  Alfop 
Mr.  Thomas  Afhly 
William  Afhmole,  M.  D. 

Philip  Ayres,  Efq; 

B. 

Mr  William  Bacon,  Surgeon 
William  Bad  diford,  M.  D- 
Nicholas  Batter  shy,  Efq; 

Mr-  Nicholas  Batt 
Mr.  Robert  Bay  lies 
Wriothejly  Duke  of  Bedford 
Mr  William  Bedford 
Charles  Bernard ,  Efq;  Serj.  Surg 


I  Mr.  Henry  Bernard,  Apothecary 
Mrs  Jane  Bernard 
Dr.  William  Benfon 
Jofeph  Birch ,  M.  B. 

Mr.  John  Blomfield 
Mr.  James  Booth,  Surgeon 
Mr.  John  Bound 
Mr.  John  Bor nh old 
George  Bramjlon ,  L  L.  D.  Maher 
of  Trinity-Hall  in  Cambridge . 
Samuel  Brewfter ,  Efq; 

Mr.  George  Breufer 
William  Bridge ,  M.  D. 

Mr  Samuel  Bridge,  for  6  Books 
Mr.  Jeremiah  Bright 
Mr.  Thomas  Brifcoe 
I  Mr.  Barton  Brotnly 
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Humphry  Brooks ,  M.  D. 

John  Brown ,  Efq; 

Thomas  Brown ,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Richard  Brown 
Mr.  Albert  Bryan 
Mr.  Richard  Bull ,  Druggift 
Richard  Butler ,  Efq; 

Mr.  John  Byardt  Surgeon 
Mr.  Chriftopher  By  land 
Mr.  Francis  By  the  l 

C. 

Thomas  Lord  Arch-Bifhop  of  Can¬ 
terbury ,  for 

Mr.  Thomas  Cawthorpe ,  Apotli. 
Mr  Chamberlain 

Mr.  Lawrence  de  la  Chambre 
Thomas  Chambers ,  Efq; 

/V/er  Charriere ,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Thomas  Child ,  for  3. 

'Mr.  Thomas  C  holm  ley 
Mr.  Chrichloe 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Earl 
of  Clarendon 

Mr.  Jofeph  Clench ,  Apothecary 
William  Cochburn ,  M.  D. 

William  Cole ,  M.  D. 

Mr.  William  Cole ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  George  Collinfon 
Mr.  Andrew  Cooper ,  Surgeon 
Sir  Godjry  Copley 
Thomas  Cotton ,  Efq; 

Mr  William  Cowper3  Surgeon 
Mr.  Cozens 
Monfieur  Tt?  Croix,  Surgeon  to 
the  Sick  and  Wounded  of 
Jale  in  Ireland 

D. 

Sir  William  Dawes ,  Bar1.  D.  D. 
Mr.  Philip  Dewert 
Mrs  Elizabeth  Dillingham 
Mr.  Francis  Douce3  Surgeon 


Capt  Jofeph  Drake ,  Clerk  of  the 
Admiralty 
James  Drake ,  M  D. 

Mr.  Charles  Draper 
Mr.  Samuel  Dudly 

E. 

Henry  Edmund  ,  M  A. 

The  Reverend  Charles  ElJlolJD.  D. 
Anthony  Erby ,  Efq; 

F. 

Dr.  William  Forward 
Sir  Andrew  Fountain 

G. 

Samuel  Garth ,  M.  D.  for  4. 

Mr.  Chrijlopher  Gately ,  Apotli. 
Mr.  Robert  Gay ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  Alexander  Geekiey  Suigeon 
William  Gibbons ,  M.  D. 

The  Reverend  Edmund  Gibjon , 

D.  D. 

Mr.  Charles  Gild  on 

Mr.  Francis  Glafcock 

Mr  Thomas  Granger 

Mr.  Edward  Greeny 

Mr.  Jofeph  Green  >  Surgeons 

Mr  Gr<fe«  ) 

William  Greenhilf  Efq;  for  3. 

Mr  John  Green  hill 
Mr.  William  Grigson 
Mr.  William  Grimes 

H. 

The  Right  Honourable  the  Lord 

Halijax 

Mr.  Stephen  Half  Surgeon 
The  Reverend  William  Hanburyy 
M.  A. 

John  Hare ,  Efq; 

Mr.  Charles  Hargrave 
Mr.  Charles  Harman 


Mr. 
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Mr.  John  Harris 
John  Harr  if  on ,  Efq,* 

Mr.  John  Hartley 
Mr.  Richard  Harvey,  Surgeon 
Mr.  Jojhua  Hatfield 
The  Honourable  Charles  Hatton , 
E% 

Mr.  Henry  Hazzard 
George  Hepburn ,  M.  D. 

Mr.  John  Hesket 
Thomas  Hesket ,  A.  M. 

Thomas  He  wet t,  M.  A.  and  Fellow 
of  Clare- Hall  in  Cambridge 
The  Reverend  George  Hicks>Q.  D 
Mr.  Beviil  Higgons 
Mr.  Thomas  Hill 
Mr.  John  Hill ,  Apothecary 
Mr.  George  Hinckfter ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  George  Hockenhull 
Mr.  Thomas  Hodgson 
Henry  Hoghton ,  Elq; 

Philip  Horneck L.  L.  B. 

Mr  Benjamin  Howell 
Mr.  Hunger f  or d  Hoskins 

i 

Mr.  Stephen  Jermyn 
K 

Mr.  William  Keith 
Mr.  John  Kerfey ,  Sen. 

Capt.  John  Kerton 
Capt.  John  Key 

Mr.  Thmas  King ,  Apothecary 
L. 

Mrs  Catharine  Lacy 
Mr  Samuel  Lane,  Apothecary 
John  Lawjon ,  M.  D 
Nathaniel  Long,  Efq; 

Mr  jofias  Long 
Mr.  Mordecai  Lyde 5  Surgeon 


M. 

Mr.  John  Mackie ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  Jtf/w  Magi  If  Surgeon 
Sir  George  Markham ,  Baronet 
Mr  Samuel  Ma>  wood 
Mr.  Nathaniel  Mezy,  Apoth. 

Dr.  Richard  Middleton  Majfey 

Mr.  Charles  Mat  bar 

Mr.  Charles  Midgley ,  Chymifl 

Mr  John  Mills ,  burgeon 

Dr.  More  Lord  Bifhop  of  Norwich 

Mr.  Motteux 

Mr.  George  Moult,  Chymifl 

Mr.  Francis  Moult,  Chymifl 

Mr.  Thomas  Murray 

N. 

Robert  Nelfon ,  Efq; 

)r.  William  Nicholfon ,  Lord  Bi¬ 
fhop  ot  Carlifle 
Denton  Nicholas ,  M.  D. 

Mr.  Vincent  St.  Nicholas ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  Marmaduke  Norchff ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  JoJeph  Nutting. ,  for  2. 

O. 

Mr  John  Old  mix  on 

P. 

Mr  John  Padmore,  Apothecary 
Richard  Page ,  Elq; 

Mr.  John  bar tridge.  Apothecary 
Mr.  John  Peat 

Mr  James  Pettiver,  Apothecary 
Mr  William  Philips 
The  Honourable  William  Pier* 
point,  Eiq* 

Mr  Thomas  Pierce,  Surgeon 
The  Reverend  Mr  George  Plaxt on 
Mr  William  Plaxton 
Mr  Jacob  Pullen 
Mr.  Nathan  Putt 
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R. 

'Mrs.  Grace  Rackftraugh 
John  Rathlorn ,  M.  D. 

Mr.  George  Richardfon,  Apoth. 
Mr.  Jonas  Rolfe 
Mr.  George  Rolfe ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  Abel  Roper 

S. 

Mr.  Samuel  Sault 
Mr.  John  Salter ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  John  Salter ,  Apothecary 
Mr.  John  Savage 
Mr  Richard  Savery 
The  Honourable  James  Saunder - 
fon ,  Efq;  for  2. 

Mr.  Jofhua  Sharpe 
John  S  hadive  If  M.  D. 

Hans  Sloane ,  M  D. 

Mr.  William  Sloper ,  Surgeon 

The  Reverend  Themas  Smith, D.D. 

Mr.  George  Smith 

Mr.  John  Smith 

Mr.  Nathaniel  Smith ,  Surgeon 

Mr.  Francis  Snape 

Mr.  Jofhua  Spencer ,  Chymift 

Mr.  Thomas  Spur  way 

Samuel  Steblins ,  Efq; 

Mr.  Thomas  St  oiler  d,  Surgeon 
Mr.  Samuel  Storer 
Mr.  John  Sturmy 
Mr.  John  Sturt 


T. 

Mr.  William  T aim  an 
Mr  Chriflopher  Talman ,  Surgeon 
Dr.  Thomas  Tomlinfon 
The  Honourable  Coll.  Thompfon 
John  Thorpe ,  M  A. 

Edward  Tidcomb ,  Efq; 

Mr.  Thomas  Tucker ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  James  Tally 

W. 

Mr.  Charles  Wadcock ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  Lyonel  Wafer ,  Surgeon 
Mr  Henry  Walker ,  Surgeon 
Robert  Walpool ,  Efq;  Counceljor 
or  the  Admiralty 
Mr.  Samuel  Walton ,  Chymift 
T he  Reverend  Richard War d,N[, A. 

Capt. - Watkins 

Abraham  Weeks ,  M  A.  of  Maudlin 
College  in  Oxford 
Thomas  Weft ,  M.  D. 

Mr  John  Weft 

Mr.  Jofeph  Whiflon ,  for  6. 

Mr.  Ayliff  White 
Mr  George  Wilfon ,  Chymift 
Mr.  John  Wilfon ,  Surgeon 
Mr.  James  Wiltfhire 
Henry  Worfley ,  Efq; 

Mr.  John  Wyat ,  for  6. 

V. 

Mr.  John  Tates,  Surgeon 


Amico  admodum  colendo  D.  THO  ME 

GREENHILL  eximiam  fuam  nekpokhaeian 
edenti 

QVodcun q;  ex  Terris  volitat  medicamen  Eois, 

^  Et  quas  commiftas  India  prcebet  Opes ; 

Quotquot  Perfiacis  glomerantur  Aromata  in  Arvis , 

Atq;  Sabxorutn  Balfama  prompt  a  Solo ; 

Quafcunq;  auratas  Arabum  Campeftria  Merces , 

Pharmaca  vel  quotquot  Turcica  Mecca,  locant ; 

Fervidus  exuflas  peragrans  Mercator  Arenas , 

Qucecunq;  afportat  Magmata  odor  if  era  ; 

Quccq;  PaladJinis  jlillant  Opobal/ama  Plantis, 

Et  quce  Nilois  confita  fparfa  Jugis  ; 

Thaumata  Memphiticis  qucccunq ;  videntur  in  Antris , 

Et  quce  Pjramidum  clauftra  ft  upend  a  tenent ; 

Tradidit  arcano  quodcunq ;  Folumine  My  lies 
Ter  Magnus,  vel  quce  dogmata  Ariftoteles; 

Cuntta  hcec  dignat ur  nobis  Greenhillius  ardens 
Ecce  falutifera  fuppeditare  Manu . 

Efte  quid  hoc  dicamy  novus  hie  divinus  Apollo 
Quod  fubito  Ar  Slots  A  Ip  i  bus  ex  oritur  ! 

Cedite ,  Romani  Medicaftri ,  cedite  Graii, 

Abdicet  atq;  Artes  *  Anglica  Turba  novas. 

Nullus  adeft  Squalor ,  Fcetorve ,  aut  dira  Mephitis , 

Sed  redolent  fuccis  Atria  thuriferis ; 

Mi  rift co  incifte  ftipantur  Yulvere  Fence , 

Atq ;  Art, us  laxos  Vnguina  mifta  fovent . 

Volvas ,  Mjfta  fagax ,  J'ita  Cer ornate  J unfit! 

Corpora ,  &  htingas  Bammate  perpetuo : 

Prceclara  focios  pergas  Janare  Medela , 

Atq ;  Orci  rabid/s  Faucilus  eripere ; 

Donee  Juccinea  Jero  fts  claujus  in  Area , 

Dumq;  Animus  proper  e  tend  at  ad  Aftra  Fiam. 

,  Joan.  Kerfey,  Sen. 


*  Undertaker? 
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Viro 


Viro  Admodum  Erudito  Thom#  Greenbill, 
Chirurgo  in  nekpokhaeian,  Eve 
Artem  Vollinftura,  ab  illo  editam. 

r'*' 

Mlramur  Phariis  nutantia  Pondera  Saxis , 

Et  minus  Hofpitibus  firma  Sepulchra  fuis. 

Quod  dare  debuerant ,  JEvo  Monumenta  carerent , 

Seecula  ni  f unfits  fumeret  ipfe  Lapis. 

Arguit  elapfam ,  qua  Mumia  duruit ,  Artem , 

Orbatumq 5  dolet  Matre  fuperftes  Opus. 

At  tua  Niliaci  referent  Arcana  Laboris 

Script  a,  nec  ignotis  jam  fluet  Amnis  Aquis. 

Arabia:  Fcelicis  Opes ,  Miracula  .Memphis, 

Ifiacos  Mores,  Juft  a,  Sepulchra ,  iWes, 

Quicquid  Arabs  7/0^//,  Pharii  docuere  Sop  hi  ft  a 
hidicibus  Chartis  pandet  arnica  Manus. 

Pollindtura  tibi  reduces  debebit  Honor es, 

Arteq 5  Apollinea  Strufia  perennis  erit. 

Corpora  qua  ncbis  fervas ,  tibi  nomen  in  JEvum 
Servabis  3  qua  nos  Fama  manebit ,  ope. 

Quid  diftolvendum  xeftat ,  Mors  /Vr/te  ?  Servat 
Corpora  Greenhillus/tf/z/tf,  Animafq 5  DEVS. 


G.  R. 


TO  HIS 


Ingenious  Triend  Mr.  Thomas  Greenhill. 

|  MS  great  and  worthy  of  our  Praife  to  lead 
X  The  Living  thro'  the  Dwellings  of  the  Dead ; 

Death's  grifly  Terrours  by  your  Skill  to  Charm, 

And  his  fell  Furies  of  their  Stings  difarm  : 

The  Mighty  Maker  has  on  you  beftow’d 
The  wond’rous  Science  for  a  general  Good. 

The  Labours  of  your  Studies  he  has  crown’d 
With  Arty  alike  Important  and  Profound  ; 

With  Death  and  Time  he’s  taught  you  to  engage, 

And  fave  his  belt  Creation  from  their  Rage . 

M  A  Ny  the  true  Image  of  his  heav’nly  Form , 

Was  a  rich  Frey  to  the  devouring  Worm ; 

Scarce  had  his  Breath  it’s  Vital  Seat  forfook 
But  frozen  were  his  Limbs,  and  frightful  was  his  Look 
Livid  his  Lips,  his  whole  Complexion  wan, 

And  Nature  loath’d  to  view  the  lifelefs  Man ; 

A  poor  Precarious  Being  he  enjoy’d, 

And  foon  the  Grave  his  beauteous  Frame  deftroy’d, 

Till  you  had  learn’d  by  equal  Thought  and  Care 
To  keep  him,  as  he  was  created,  Fair ; 

To  heal  the  ghaftly  Wounds  that  Death  had  made, 

And  ^ive  new  Beauties  which  fliall  never  fade  : 

Heav n  has  to  you  the  Sacred  Art  reveal’d, 

Which  had  for  twice  ten  Ages  been  conceal’d  ; 

From  common  Ruine  you  the  Body  keep, 

And  turn  the  filthinefs  of  Death  to  Sleep ; 

Fair  as  the  Slumbers  of  a  Virgin  feem, 

Who  dreams  of  Joy,  and  blulhcs  at  her  Dream , 

Touth  you  prelerve,  and  by  your  Science  fave 
The  living  Graces  in  the  rotting  Grave. 

Sooner  the  Egyptian  King’s  afpiring  Tomb 
May  fall,  the'  Marble  wafte,  the  Brafs  confume, 

Old  Time  may  fooner  run  his  deftin’d  Race, 

Than  the  new  Wonders  of  your  Art  deface : 


The 


The  Balm  and  Eafern  Odours  you  employ, 

The  Noxious  Vapours  of  the  Vault  deftroy ; 

You  reconcile  us  to  the  Things  we  loath, 

We  feel  the  Flefh  is  firm,  the  Features  ffnooth  ; 

We  fee,  we  fmell,  by  e’ry  Serif e  we  try 
Your  Skill,  and  are  no  more  afraid  to  Die. 

Go  on— —  And  may  you  equal  Favour  find, 

Wkh  the  vaft  Service  you  have  done  Mankind: 

May  the  vile  Quacks,  who  Heavns  high  Form  prophane^ 
With  Fraflices  as  infamous  as  vain. 

The  bale  Impoftors  of  the  Funeral  Trade , 

Who  cheat  at  once  the  Living  and  the  Dead , 

Be  punifb'd  and  expos'd ,  and  ^frr.reftord 
To  her  old  Honours ,  and  her  due  Reward : 

So  late  Pojlerity  fhall  fing  your  Praife , 

And  Fame  bright  Statues  to  your  Glory  raife. 


J-  Oldmixon. 


To  his  Friend  the  Author. 

FRagrant  Arabian  Gums ,  employ’d  with  Art , 

From  Worms  and  Dujl  prefer ve  our  meaner  Part ; 
But  Labours ,  fuch  as  yours,  enliven  Fame , 

And  with  due  Elogies  preferve  a  Name ; 

They’ll  make  the  Worthies  of  the  Age  to  come 
Juft  Homage  pay,  and  venerate  your  Tomb. 

Greenhill ,  proceed  in  Learnings  Paths  to  tread, 

And  make  your  felf  Immortal  by  the  Dead ; 

Be  this  your  Praife ,  with  equal  Skill  you  drive 
To  Embalm  the  Dead,  and  keep  your  Friends  alive. 


B.  h. 


ERRATA. 

PAge  24.  Line  24.  for  ln}u  read  Jnjice ,  p.  31  J  9.  for  Nolunut  r  Santorellus ,  p.  1  n.  1.  51 
for  on  r.  in,  p.  127.  J.  29. for  MA*enmax.  Mtremnia ,  p.  230, 1.  12. for  Romans  r.  Grecians, 
p.  330.  1.2 6.  for  Scardonius  r.  Scardtorius. 
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Art  of  Embalming. 


LETTER  I. 

To  Charles  Bernard,  Efq;  Sergeant-Surgeon 
to  Her  M  A  J  E  ST T,  Prefent  Mafier  of 
the  Surgeons  Company ,  and  one  of  the  Surgeons 
of  St.  Bartholomew5  s  Hof  pit  al 


SIR, 

IF  the  Excellency  of  any  Art  confift  only  in  its  jhe 
Ufefulnefs,  or  if  it  derive  its  Preeminence  from 
the  Object,  with  which  it  converfes,  it  necefTa- 
rily  muft  follow,  That  the  Profeffion  of  Surgery 
is  the  Chief  of  Arts ,  fince  it  is  employ’d  about  fo 
noble  a  Subjedt  as  Man  \  and  therefore  the  Greeks  have 
thought  fit  to  call  fuch  manual  Operations  The  Art  of 
Surgery ,  which  otherwife  might  as  well  have  been  ap- 
ply’d  to  any  Mechanick  Trade. 

B  /  ,  Thence 
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fu^BMnSjcr-  Thence  it  is  Anatomy  and  Embalming  are  alfo  equally 
to  be  efteem’d,  fince  they  are  not  only  Branches  of  this 
Art,  but  likewife  abfolutely  neceftary  to  be  known  by 
its  ProfefTors  5  the  one  informing  us  of  the  conftituent 
Parts  of  the  Body,  and  the  other  preferving  it  for  ever 
in  our  Memories. 

One  Taught  The  firft  has  been  Learnedly  Treated  of  by  our  own 
^dchJltha'  Country  men ,  as  well  as  Foreigners,  and  is  admirably 
thc^SL- perform’d  even  at  this  Day  in  our  Anatomical  Theatre  5 
ata'onkby  whereas  the  laid,  I  know  not  by  what  Fate,  is  furrepti- 
Undertakers,  tioufly  cut  off  fr o in  Surgery,  and  chiefly  practis’d  by 
ignorant  Undertakers . 

The  Author  For  the  Honour  therefore  of  our  Profefllon,  I  have 

Righfof  lf.110  undertaken  to  vindicate  The  Art  of  Embalming,  and 
will  prove  it  to  be  no  lefs  antient  and  noble  than 
Surgery  it  felf  In  order  to  this,  I  will  firft  fhew  both 
the  antient  and  modern  Methods  of  Embalming,  as 
practis'd  by  the  moil  learned  and  expert  Phyficians , 
Surgeons  and  Anatomifls ,  and  then  proceed  to  deteCt 
the  Frauds  and  Subtilties  of  th ^Undertakers  or  Burial- 
Men,  to  the  end  the  World  being  made  fenfible  of 
their  Abufes,  may  the  eafier  be  reconcil’d  to  a  right 
Opinion  of  the  legal  and  skilful  Artift ;  but  before  I 
proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  any  farther  particulars, 
I  fhall  content  my  felf  to  fhew  you  the  Authority 
falmdrhih -and  Reafonablenefs  of  the  Ufe  of  Embalming,  together 
Jopby  and  Phy >  with  the  many  Advantages  that  accrue  thereby.  Firft, 
I  prefume,  it  may  not  be  a  little  Entertaining,  fhould 
I  relate  how  far  the  Knowledge  of  this  Art  may  be 
neceftary  in  our  very  Domeftic  and  Culinary  Affairs, 
fuch  as,  Tanning,  Painting,  Dying,  Brewing,  Baking, 
&c.  as  alfo  in  Confectionery,  by  Conferving  all  forts 
of  Roots,  Herbs  and  Fruits,  and  Preferving  Wines 

and 
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and  Juices  3  for  this  Art  being  grounded  as  well  on 
Natural  Philofophy  as  Phyfiology ,  it  not  only  teaches  us 
how  to  Improve  our  Drinks,  but  our  Aliments  like- 
wife,  and  not  only  to  give  a  grateful  Tadc  in  Cookery, 
and  thereby  to  whet  the  Appetite,  but  alfo  to  Preferve 
frefh  Meats,  Fifh,  Fruits,  &c.  beyond  their  wonted 
duration. 

‘  Thefe  Things  however  I  will  pafs  by  for  the  prefent,  r^rticuijriy 
that  I  may  come  more  immediately  to  my  principal  In-  Surgery ,  &c. 
tent ,  which  is  to  fhew  how  a  Body  may  be  fo  Preferv  d, 
that  by  the  help  of  Anatomy  we  may  trace  its  minute 
Meanders ,  and  invedigate  the  fecret  PalTages  thereof, 
without  being  hindred  by  any  offenfive  Odour  or  con¬ 
taminating  Cruor. 

By  this  Art  the  Naturalifi  may  be  enabled  to  Colled:  ;wl 

and  Preferve  a  number lefs  variety  of  Birds,  Beads,  rali®> 
Fifties,  Reptiles,  Herbs,  Shrubs,  Trees,  with  Things 
monftrous  and  preternatural  3  as  likewife  thofe  which 
are  more  rare  and  not  appropriate  to  his  own  Climate, 
and  this  for  compleating  his  Mufteum  or  Repofitory 
with  all  the  Curiofities  and  Rarities  in  the  Animal  and 
Vegetable  World. 

By  this  Art  the  Phyfician  learns  the  lituation  and  ufe^°thcF/^* 
of  the  Parts  of  Man’s  Body,  with  the  feveral  alterati¬ 
ons  and  changes  in  the  Juices,  as  well  in  their  health¬ 
ful  as  morbid  State  5  and  confequentiy  knows  how  to 
preferve  and  confirm  them  free  from  all  Difeafes,  as 
likewife  to  corred  and  put  a  flop  to  malignant  and 
putrid  Fevers,  which  otherwife  mud  inevitably  dedroy 
the  fick  and  weak  Patient. 

By  this  Art  the  Surgeon ,  in  a  rightly  prepar’d  Ske-^J0^^' 
leton,  fees  the  natural  Pofition  of  the  Bones,  and  pro¬ 
per  Motions  of  each  Part,  with  the  true  and  natural 

B  2  Schemes 
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An  at  rny  de¬ 
ficient  without 
it. 


How  Ufefui 
in  Divmtj. 


Whar  ac«- 
courted  by 
tins  Age  a. id 
what  by  the 
Ant'mus- 


Schemes  of  the  Veins,  Arteries,  Nerves  and  other  ca¬ 
rious  Preparations  3  which  not  only  teach  him  the 
difference  between  the  Mufcles,  the  fimilar ,  diffimi - 
lav,  and  containing  as  well  as  contained  Parts  of  the 
Body  5  but  likewife  how,  in  performing  each  Opera¬ 
tion,  he  fhould  skilfully  avoid  Cutting  what  he  fhould 
not,  and  deftroying  the  Fundtion  of  that  he  is  to  re¬ 
lieve.  He  is  alfo  hereby  inftrudled  what  Remedies  may 
be  found  our  againft  Gangrenes^  Sphacelus  and  other 
Diftempers  that  are  judg'd  Incurable  without  being 
extirpated  by  Knife  or  Fire :  Who  then  can  fufficiently 
admire  and  value  this  Noble  Art  of  Embalming  fince  it 
tends  to  the  Confervation  both  of  Life  and  Limb  ? 

For  tho’  Anatomy  gives  us  an  Infight  into  thefe 
Things  in  general,  yet  is  it  deficient  without  the  Bal - 
famic  An ,  in  as  much  as  it  can  neither  fo  particularly 
nor  frequently  {hew  us,  what  in  conjunction  with  it, 
may  without  any  offence  be  Contemplated  at  any 
Time,  and  as  often  as  we  pleafe. 

Thus  may  we  entirely  conquer  and  accomplilh  that 
Delphian  Oracle,  by  making  moft  of  our 

Difquifitions  into  Human  Nature  by  DiffeEtio?is :  And 
tho’  Brutes  may  fometimes  be  ufefui  in  Comparative 
Anatomy ,  yet  Man  being  the  Epit07?ie  and  Perfection, 
of  the  Macrocofm ,  his  Body  fhews  a  more  wonderful 
Mechanifm  than  all  other  Creatures  can  do,  as  one 
thus  very  elegantly  expreffes  in  Latin  :  Hominem  (fays 
lie)  a  DEO  po(l  reliqua  faftum  fuijfe  3  ut  DEVS  in 
ipfo  exprimer  fab  brevi  quod  am  Compendia ,  quicquid 
dijfufe  ante  fecerat. 

The  prefen t  Age  therefore  accounts  the  chief  Ufe 
of  this  Art  to  be  in  Anatomical  Preparations  3  but  I 
{hall  (hew  another  more  antient  and  more  general, 

which 
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which  is  the  Preferving  a  Human  Dead  Body  entire, 
and  which  is  properly  term’d  Embalming :  More  an- 
dent,  I  fay,  as  having  been  firft  devis’d  and  practis’d 
by  the  Wife  and  Learned  Egyptians ,  and  more  general 
in  that  it  relates  to  every  particular  Perfon,  yet  is  it  by 
mod  defpis’d  and  look’d  on  meerly  as  an  unneceffary 
cxpenfive  Trouble;  fo  thatunlefs  I  can  convince  thefe 
People  to  the  contrary,  I  muft  not  expect  to  find  my 
enfuing  Labours  meet  with  any  Favour.  But  before 
I  affirm  The  Art  of  Embalming  to  be  a  particular  part 
of  that  Duty,  which  obliges  all  Mankind  to  take  care 
of  their  Dead,  I  (hall  give  fome  cogent  Reafons  to 
prove  the  Right  of  Burial,  what  Things  are  neceflarv  The  Right 
thereto,  whether  Ceremonies  are  needlefs  and  luper-  Funeral  cere- 
ititious,  or  Monuments  vain- glorious,  &c.  and  this monics* 
fhall  be  as  Nature  dictates,  the  Law  of  G  O  D  appoints, 
and  the  Law  of  Nations  directs  and  obliges. 

Firft,  Sepulture  is  truly  and  rightly  accounted  to  be  Dfbepultu^ 
Jus  Nature,  by  reafon  the  very  condition  of  Human  me.  l° 
Nature  admonifhes  us,  that  the  fpiritlefs  Body  fhould  be 
reftor’d  to  the  Earth,  from  whence  it  was  deriv’d  5  fo 
that  it  only  pays  that  Debt  of  its  own  accord,  which 
otherwife  Nature  would  require  againft  its  Will.  Tiius, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  World,  fo  foon  as  Adam  had 
tranfgreffed,  GOD  faid  to  him,  Gen .  3. 1  9.  Thou  Jha/t  Gqd 
return  to  the  Ground \  from  whence  thou  wert  taken  5  for 
Vuji  thou  art ,  and  unto  Duft  thou  fhalt  return.  Whence 
Ecclejiafles ,  12.7.  fays,  The  Dud  Jhall  return  to  the  Earth 
as  it  was :  and  the  Spirit  to  GOD  who  gave  it.  Like  Wife 
patient  Job  thus  expreffes  himfelf,  Job  1.  21.  Naked 
came  1  out  of  my  Mothers  Womb  (which  David  alfo  calls 
the  Lowefi  part  of  the  Earth ,  Pfalm  1 ^9,  15.)  and ' 
tiaked  Jhall  I  return  thither ..  Upon  which  Qualified t 

dius* 
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thus  Comments,  p.  to.  De  Sepult.  vet.  He  J hall  not 
return  again  into  his  Mothers  Womb ,  but  unto  the  Earth 
which  is  the  Mother  of  all  Things .  Upon  which  occa- 
ilon  read  alfo  Ecclefaflicus ,  40.  1. 

Pra&is’d  by  Hence  it  is  the  Heathens  have  generally  follow’d  the 
fumLns.  £ime  cu^om  Gf  rettoring  the  Dead  to  their  Mother 
Earth  5  fince  it  is  but  according  to  the  courfe  of  Na¬ 
ture,  for  all  Things  to  return  at  lalt  to  their  firft  Prin¬ 
ciples,  and  that  fo  foon  as  ever  a  Difunion  or  Diffolu- 
tion  of  the  Parts  of  Man’s  Body  fhall  be  caufed  by 
Death.  That  each  Thing  has  ever  immediately  requir’d 
what  it  gave,  is  excellently  defcrib’d  by  Euripides , 
in  one  of  his  Tragedies  call’d  the  Supplicants ,  where 
he  introduces  Thefeus  Talking  after  this  manner  : 

E5  dartre  hchi  yvj  t^hupSluuax, 

7V  QW/Jtj  atplxArTV, 

JL'v7zti)&  fRv  'zsr^ps 

To  cwjuct  -ylw’  »  n  yd  xAXTi/JLtHifo, 

H"  clvtv  7 T/\lw  dvoiMavLi  fciov' 

Kair&rm.  -r  SfActortv  cl’jto  d 3  A 

Jam  finite  l err#  Mortuos  Gremio  tegi : 

Res  wide  qu#que  fumpferat  Rrimordium , 

Eo  recipitur  :  Spiritm  C#lo  redit 

Corp  usque  Terr# :  Jure  nec  enim  mane  up  i : 

Sed  brevis  ad  JEvi  Temples  utendum  datur  : 

Mox  Terra  repet  it  ip  fa  quod  nutriverat. 

Suffer  the  Dead  within  the  Earths  cold  Womb 
To  be  Inter r’d,  nor  envy  them  a  Tomb ; 

For  all  Things,  whence  they  did  their  Being  draw, 
Thither,  at  laff  return  by  Natures  Law : 


The 
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The  Soul  flies  back  to  Heav’n  from  whence  it  came, 

Our  mouldring  Bodies  Mother  Earth  does  claim  5 
Lent  us  but  for  a  fleeting  fpace  to  wear, 

And  then  they  to  their  firft  Abodes  repair. 

;  -  i  i  -  f  -  •  /m  rf\  <  \  *  1  >  i  -■  f .  }  r 

•  ,  ,  t  .  ■  *  d  J  V,  .  I  j  ^ 

Hereby  it  plainly  appears  that  we  really  poffefs  no-  Airmed  in 

t  •  r  ti  p  •  the  Script  hi  c. 

thing  or  our  own,  and  what  we  ieem  to  enjoy,  is 
but  only  lent  us  for  a  feafon,  and  mud  be  reftor’d 
again  when  ever  we  die,  which  is  agreeable  to  that 
Expreffion  of  Job ,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  above- 
mentioned  Verfe  and  Chapter.  The  Lord  gave,  and 
the  Lord  hath  taken  away  5  blejfed  be  the  Name  of  the 
Lord .  Alfo  Holy  David,  Pfalm  146'.  4.  (fpeaking  of 
Man’s  Frailty  and  Mortality)  fays,  His  Breath  goes 
forth,  he  returns  to  his  Earth .  Here  he  emphatically 
calls  it  his  Earth ,  both  becaufe  he  was  made  of  it, 

Gen .  2.  27.  and  muft  return  to  it  again,  Gen .  3.  i?0 
and  by  reafon  he  has  a  Right  to  a  Burial-Place  in  it. 

The  fame  is  likewife  Taught  us  by  Cicero,  where  bv^Sod- 
he  fays,  Reddenda  Terra  Terra :  That  the  Earth  (mean-^y  atld 
ing  Mans  Body)  muft  be  reftord  to  its  Earthy  which 
alfo  gave  occafion  to  the  antient  Philofophers  to  con¬ 
template  the  Beginning  and  End,  or  the  Life  and 
Death  of  Man,  that  thereby  they  might  be  the  better 
able  to  Teach  us  what  we  really  are  in  Nature,  and 
how  little  we  have  to  Boaft  of :  The  very  Thought  of 
which  put  an  old  Poet  into  a  Paflion  and  Admiration, 
expreffing  himfelf  thus  in  gingling  Mon/ftjh  Verfes: 

Cum  Fax,  cum  Limus,  cum  Res  viliffima  ftmits, 

Vnde  fuperbimus,  ad  Tenant  Terra  red-imus . 

Man  who  is  made  of  Earth,  Can  he  be  vain 
And  know  he  muft  return  to  Earth  again  ?v  Me- 
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Methinks  the  very  Confideration  of  this  fhould  caufe 
us  to  lay  afide  all  Pride  and  Vanity,  and  ferve  for  a 
perpetual  Memorial  of  Humility  and  Obedience  to 
our  Creator ,  who  as  he  was  pleas'd  to  endue  us  with 
Rational  Souls,  and  to  give  us  Dominion  over  all 
Things  here  below,  yet,  that  we  might  not  be  there¬ 
by  puffed  up  and  tempted  to  forget  him,  he  wifely 
formed  us  of  the  Duft ,  and,  in  his  good  Time,  will 
reduce  us  to  Drift  again.  Thence  Divine  Plato  affures 
us,  that  the  End  and  Scope  of  his  Philofophy  was 
only  The  Con  ft  deration  of  Death. 

anJ  In  Obedience  therefore  to  the  Laws  both  of  G  O  D 
and  Nature,  Sepulture  Undoubtedly  was  at  firft  Infti- 
tuted,  and  if  either  Antiquity  or  univerfal  Cuftom 
can  prove  a  convincing  Argument,  you  may  account 
it  as  antient  as  the  World  it  felf,  and  us'd  by  all  Nations 
tho'  perhaps  in  different  manners  3  for  you  muft  allow, 
fo  foon  as  Death  came  in  by  Man's  Tranfgreflion,  it 
neceffarily  follow'd  that  fome  care  muft  have  been  taken 
to  Bury  his  Carcafs.  rThe  firft  Inftance  of  this  that 
we  read  of,  in  the  Sacred  Hiftory  of  the  old  Tefta- 
ment,  is  how  Abraham ,  the  Father  of  the  Faithful ,  Bu¬ 
ried  his  Wife  Sarah  in  the  Cave  ot  the  Field  Machpelah, 
which  he  had  bought  of  the  Sons  of  Heth  for  a  Bury- 
mg-Place  for  his  Family,  Gen.  23.  1?,  20.  There 
alio  St.  Jerome  afferts  Adam  the  firft  Man  was  Buried  5 
and  Nicolaus  Lyranus  and  Alphonfm  Toft  at  us  are  of 
Opinion  the  Four  Patriarchs  were  Buried  there  like- 
wife  with  their  Wives,  Eve,  Sarah ,  Rebecca  and  Lea , 
all  which  you  may  find  explain'd  more  at  large  in 
Quenftedt ,  p.  2,  3,  4. 

ufe  Now  this  feems  to  have  been  one  of  the  firft  Caufies  of 
Interment ,  to  wit,  that  it  being  the  courfe  of  Nature, 

-  -  for 
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for  Bodies  depriv’d  of  Spirit  or  Life  to  corrupt  or  ftink  5 
and  the  Medicinal  Art  being  little  known  and  left 
us’d  in  thofe  early  Days  (without  the  Knowledge  of 
which  it  was  impoflible  to  preferve  them)  there  re¬ 
mained  no  other  way  of  fecuring  the  Living  from 
the  peftiferous  Exhalations  of  the  Dead,  than  by  bury¬ 
ing  their  CarcafTes  in  the  Earth,  and  fo  removing  fuch 
miferable  Objects  out  of  their  fight  3  which  feems 
clearly  intimated  by  the  aforefaid  Example  of  Abraham , 
when,  being  in  much  trouble  for  the  Lofs  and  Death 
of  Sarah  his  Delict,  he  fpake  thus  unto  the  Sons  of 
He  thy  Gen.  23.  4.  Give  me  a  Pofl'effion  of  a  Burial-Place 
with  you,  that  1  may  Bury  my  Bead  out  of  my  Sight.  (LXX. 

rov  vwjv  «V  ijuS )  where  it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that 
he  no  longer  calls  her  his  Wife,  but  his  Dead  5  as 
knowing  that  thofe  alterations,  which  fhe  muft  in  a 
few  Days  inevitably  undergo,  would  have  deterr’d  him 
from  the  very  Thoughts  of  her,  if  he  had  not  earneft- 
ly  fought  for  and  obtain’d  a  Bur yitig-P lace ,  where  he 
might  hide  her  out  of  his  Sight. 

This  is  to  be  look’d  upon  as  the  fecond  Caufe  or  ZiWSfCOnd  Cm{*' 
of  BziriaU  to  wit,  that  it  being  not  only  difagreeable  to 
the  dignity  of  our  Nature,  but  alfo  occafioning  great 
fadnefs  of  Mind,  for  the  Living  to  fee  what  difmal  Ac¬ 
cidents  and  Calamities  befall  the  Dead,  that  we  fhould 
tree  our  fel  ves  from  the  Apprehenfions  and  black  Ideas 
fuch  Objects  are  naturally  apt  to  infpire,  by  remo¬ 
ving  them  out  of  our  Sight  and  Mind,  by  a  timely 
Sepulture :  For  as  Demoflhenes  faid  in  a  Funeral  Ora¬ 
tion,  Leniatur  it  a  Lull  us  Eoruniy  qui  Suis  funt  Orb  at  i } 

By  this  ??ieans  the  Grief  of  thofey  who  are  depriv’d  of  T  ^ 
their  Frietids ,  is  alleviated.  So  that  thefe  two  Reafons  more  Bcn<!f> 
feeming  to  conduce  more  to  the  Benefit  of  the  Living  Si  tad* 

C  than0"* 
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than  the  Dead,  it  has  given  occafion  to  forne  to  be¬ 
lieve,  that  Burial  was  from  thence  invented,  and  of 
this  Opinion  was  Grotius ,  who  thus  writes  :  Hinc  eft , 
quod  Officium  Sepeliendi ,  non  tarn  Homini ,  id  eft ,  /Vr- 
Humanitati ,  /V  eft,  Nature  Humana,  pra- 
(lari  dicitur  3  For  this  Reajon  it  is  that  the  Office  of 
Burial  is  [aid  not  to  be  paid  Jo  much  to  the  Man ,  viz.  7o 
particular  Perfon,  as  to  Humanity  it  felft  that  is,  to 
Human  Nature  in  general.  And  St.  Auftin ,  Lib.  1 .  fte 
Civ  it.  DEI,  cap.  1  2.  and  Lib.  De  Cura  pro  Mortuis,  cap. 
2.  affirms,  Curationem  Funeris ,  Conditionem  Sepultura, 
Pomp  as  Exequiarum,  magis  effe  Vivorum  Solatia,  quam 
Mortuorum  Subfidia  3  that  The  regulating  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  Funeral,  the  manner  of  Burial,  the  Magnifi¬ 
cence  and  Pomp  of  the  Exequies ,  were  devifed  rather  as  a 
Confolation  to  the  Living  than  any  Relief  to  the  Dead. 
But  Seneca,  Lib.  1.  De  Rented,  hath  more  plainly  con¬ 
firm’d  both  the  foregoing  Reafons,  laying,  Non  De- 
funPtorum  Caufa,  fed  Vivorum  invent  a  eft  Sepultura ,  ut 
Corpora  is?  Viju  &  Odore  fee  da  fubmoverentur  3  Burial 
was  found  out  not  fo  much  for  the  fake  of  the  Dead  as  the 
Living,  that  by  means  thereof  Bodies  noifom  both  to  Sight 
and  Smell  might  be  remov'd :  Therefore  Andrew  Rivet, 
in  his  i^th  Exercife,  on  the  23  Chap,  o (Genefts,  com¬ 
mends  Sepulture  as  a  laudable  Cudom,  pertaining  to 
common  Policy  and  Honed y.  Human  Nature  would 
be  alham’d  to  fee  Man,  the  Mader-Piece  of  the  Crea¬ 
tion,  left  unregarded  or  lye  unburied  and  naked,  ex¬ 
pos’d  to  the  Infults  of  all  Creatures,  and  become  a 
Herritage  to  the  mod  vile  Worms  and  Serpents,  or 
iye  Rotting  like  Dung  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth  3  fo 
that  if  Pity  and  Compaffion  will  not  move  our  obdu¬ 
rate  Hearts  to  Bury  him,  the  very  Stench  and  Cor¬ 
ruption, 
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ruption  of  the  Dead  will  compel  us  to  it-  Hence 
Chytuzus : 

* 

% 

Corpus  inane  Animz,  tandem  Fcztore  maligno , 

A  [e  abigit  C 'undos - - 

A  breatlilefs  Body,  tho"  our  Pity  fails 
To  make  us  Bury  it,  its  Stench  prevails. 


By  thefe  two  fore-going  Caufes  of  Burial  appears 
yet  a  farther  Benefit  to  Mankind,  that  they  may  live 
without  that  continual  Terror  of  Death,  which  is  oc-  frem 
cafion’d  by  feeing  fuch  miferable  Emblems  of  Mor- 
tality.  If  you  do  but  confider,  when  Men  at  firft 
liv’d  difpers  d,  the  very  Abhorrence  and  Deteftation  of 
meeting  Dead  Bodies,  made  them  to  remove  fuch 
unpleafant  Objects  out  of  their  fight :  Afterwards, 
when  they  aflembl’d  together  and  built  Cities  to  dwell 
in,  they  ufed  Burial  for  this  Reafon  fays  Li  Hus  Gyral- 
dus.  Lib.  De  var,  Sepult .  Ritu .  pag.  4.  That  the  Living 
might  not  be  infebfed  by  the  rnoft  noifom  flench  of  the  Dead. 

The  before-going  Arguments  for  Interment  have  been 
deduc’d  from  Natural  and  Political  Reafons,  but  the  lat¬ 
ter  likewife  relating  to  Phyfic,  and  particularly  condu¬ 
cing  to  the  Health  and  long  Life  of  Man  (iince  The  Art 
of  Embalming  was  not  known  in  thofe  Days)  we  will 
a  little  more  accurately  enquire  into  the  pernicious 
Effe&s  of  Putrefaction,  and  the  fatal  Confequences 
that  from  thence  enfue  5  for  this  being  the  moft  po-  F ron  Putre - 
tent  Enemy  to  Life,  Nature  is  very  careful  to  expel  it^f' 
fo  foon  as  ever  (he  perceives,  by  its  odious  Scents,  its 
invifible  Approaches :  Nor  can  (he  endure  the  leffer 
ill  Scents  of  Sweat  or  Urine,  or  thofe  Excrements  of 
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the  Belly,  which  are  necedarily  produc’d  from  the  Ali¬ 
ments  of  the  Body,  but  the  Body  it  felf  as  well  as 
Spirits  reject  them  5  for  this  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  the 
Excrements  and  Putrefactions  of  all  Creatures  fmell 
word  and  are  mod  offenfive  to  their  own  Species , 
which  we  may  fee  by  Cats,  which  voiding  a  more  than 
ordinary  fetid  Dung,  always  take  care  to  bury  it. 
And  fuch  cleanlinefs  of  Living  renders  all  Creatures 
the  more  Healthful,  as  we  daily  find  by  Birds,  Pigeons, 
Horfes,  Dogs,,  ter.  which  thrive  bed  when  their  Hou- 
fes,  Stables  and  Kennels  are  kept  Tweeted.  There  is 
not  only  an  unhealthy,  but  oftentimes  a  fecrct  poy- 
foning  Quality  in  the  fetid  Odours  of  a  putrid  Air, 
which  are  made  fo  malignant  by  Bodies  corrupt  and 
expofed  therein  $  and  thus,  in  feverai  Countries,  great 
Plagues  have  been  occafion’d  only  by  the  Putrefaction 
of  prodigious  fwarms  of  dead  Grafhoppers  and  Lo- 
cuds  cad  up  on  heaps.  Thus,  the  Scripture  tedifies, 
the  Land  of  Egypt  was  corrupted  with  Lice,  Flies, 
Erogs  and  Locuds  as  a  Punifhment  to  Pharaoh:  The 
Fifh  of  the  Rivers  died,  and  the  Waters  dank  5  alfa* 
there  was  a  Murrain  among  the  Beads,  and  a  Plague, 
of  Boils  and  Plains  among  the  Inhabitants,  Exodi. 
chap.  7,  8,  py  1  o. 

The  infectious  Atoms  of  a  putrid  Air  are  fo  very ' 
fubtile  and  invifible,  that  they  meet  with  an  eafie 
reception  into  the  Brain  and  Lungs,  as  often  as  we 
breath,  and  thereby  immediately  occafion  in  the  Brain 
e idler  an  Apoplexy  or  Delirium ,  a  Syncope  to  the  Spi¬ 
rits,  a  general  Convulfion  of  the  Nerves,  or  clfe  more^ 
llowly  corrupt  the  Blood,  by  mixing  with  it  in  its,, 
padlige  thro7  the  Lungs,  where  they  either  produce., 
impodhumes,  Ulcers,  Confumptions  or  //eS/Y-Fevers 

which 
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which  prey  upon  the  Spirits  and  Vitals,  or  bring 
Gangrenes  to  the  extreameft  Parts,  or  the  Small-Pox, 
Purple  Fevers,  and  other  malignant  Diflempers  to  the 
whole  Body  5  nay,  they  too  frequently  prove  the  very 
principal  Ingredient  of  the  Plague  it  felf,  that  inexo¬ 
rable  Spirit  which  fo  fwiftly  difpatches  many  thoufands 
of  Souls  to  the  other  World. 

Thus  Poifoifd  Air,  or  The  Art  of  Empoifoning  by 
0 Jours,  is  more  dangerous  than  Poifon  d  Water,  for- 
afmuch  as  it  is  impoflible  Man  (hould  live  without 
Breathing,  or  fubfift  in  an  infectious  Air,  without  a 
proper  Antidote.  This  Art  has  been  effectually  pra¬ 
ctis'd  by  the  Indians  in  their  Trafficks,  and  the  Turks 
in  their  Wars,  and  was  particularly  us’d  by  Emanuel 
Comnenm  towards  the  Chriftians ,  when  they  pafs’d  thro" 
his  Country,  in  their  way  to  the  Holy-Land.  This  the 
Lord  Bacon  relates  in  the  10  th  Century  of  his  Natural 
Hiflory ,  p.  2o  i».  where  he  is  of  Opinion,  That  foul 
Smells,  rais’d  by  Art  for  Poifoning  the  Air ,  confift 
chiefly  of  Mans  Flejh  or  Sweat  putrefied,  fince  thofe 
Stinks,  which  the  Noftrils  immediately  abhor  and  exv 
pel,  are  not.  the  mod  pernicious*  but  fuch  as  have 
feme  fimilitude  with  Mans  Body ,  which  thereby  the 
eafier  infinuate  themfelves  and  betray  the  Spirits.  Thus 
in  Agues ,  Spirits  coming  from  Putrefaction  of  Humours 
hred  within  the  Body,  extinguifh  and  fuffocate  the 
Natural  Heat ,  p.  74,  .  The  fame,  effect  is  -likewife  to 
be  obferv’d  in  Pefii  fences,  in  that  the  malignity  of  the 
infecting  Vapour,  daunts  the  principal  Spirits ,  and 
makes  them  to  fly  and  leave  their  Regiment,  whereby 
the  Humours ,  Flejh  and  Secundary Spirits  diffolve  and 
break  as  it  were. in  an  Anarchy,.  Exper.  333.  p»  74. 
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Alfo  becaufe  the  Canibals ,  in  the  Weft-Indies ,  eat 
Maris  Flejh ,  the  fame  Author  thought  it  not  improba¬ 
ble,  but  that  the  Lues  Venerea  might  owe  its  Origin 
to  that  foul  and  high  Nourifhment,  fince  thofe  People 
were  found  full  of  the  Pox  at  their  fird  Difcovery,  and 
confifh  part*  at  this  Day  the  mod  Mortal  Poifons ,  practis’d  by  them, 
Fiejbft&cf  have  a  mixture  of  Mans  Flejh ,  Fat  or  Blood.  Like- 
wife  the  Ointments  that  Witches  have  us  d,  are  report¬ 
ed  to  have  been  made  of  the  Fat  of  Children  dug  out 
of  their  Graves  $  and  diverfe  Sorcerejjes ,  as  well  among 
the  Heathens  as  Chridians,  have  fed  upon  Marls  Flejh , 
to  help,  as  they  thought,  their  wicked  Imaginations 
with  high  and  foul  Vapours,  Exper.  26.  and  85^. 

The  mod  pernicious  Infection,  next  the  Plague  or 
Air  Poijorid  by  Art ,  is  the  Smell  of  a  Goal  where  Prifo- 
ners  have  been  long,  clofe  and  nadily  kept,  whereof, 
fays  the  Lord  Bacon ,  we  have  in  our  Time  had  Ex¬ 
perience  twice  or  thrice,  when  both  the  Judges  that 
fat  on  the  Trials,  and  numbers  of  thofe  that  aflided, 
fickn’d  on  the  fpot  and  Died,  Exper.  914.  The  like 
.  would  frequently  befall  thofe  that  vifit  Hofpitals ,  and 
other  fuch  Places,  where  either  the  Leprofte ,  French 
Pox  or  Malignant  Fevers  rage,  were  not  the  Attendants 
dayly  accudom’d  to  it,  or  did  they  not  ufe  proper 
Antidotes  to  keep  them  from  it.  If  therefore  the 
morbid  State  of  the  Living  only  be  fo  pernicious  to 
healthful  Bodies,  what  DedruAion  mud  that  Air  pro- 
Ah  mofl  In -  duce,  which  is  replete  with  the  volatile  Steams  and 
frid  C(irca[s.  m  Spirits,  that  iffue  from  a  dead  and  putrid  Carcafs  ? 


- - Si  cut  Grex  totus  in  Agrvs 

Uni  us  Sc  able  cadit  is  Porrigine  Porci , 

Uvaq 5  confpefta  Livorem  ducit  ab  Vva.  fays  Juvenal. 

From 
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From  one  infected  Hog,  Experience  (hows,  y 
Thro’  the  whole  Herd  the  dire  Contagion  goes ;  ( 
Thus  from  one  tainted  Grape  the  Bunch  corrupted^ 
grows,  v 


For  every  Thing  in  Nature  eafieft  Corrupts  that  of  its 
own  kind.  The  Reafon  of  this  is  becaufe  it  is  Homo - 
geneal ,  as  is  commonly  feen  in  Churcb-Tards ,  where 
they  bury  much  5  for  a  Corps  will  confume  in  a  far 
(horter  Time  there,  than  it  would  have  done  in  ano¬ 
ther  place  where  few  have  been  buried. 

It  therefore  neceffarily  follows,  that  if  the  Dead  Avere 
not  inhum’d,  whole  Cities  would  Corrupt  and  be  fill’d 
with  the  Plague  5  and  after  great  Battels,  if  the  Dead 
fhould  lie  unbury  d,  whole  Countries  would  be  de-f^^de" 
ftroy’d  3  all  which  Mifchiefs  are  prevented  by  a  timely sheFI^- 
Sepu/ture :  For  the  Earth  by  its  weight  and  clofenefs 
not  only  fuppreffes  and  diflipates  the  Vapours  that 
arife  from  a  putrid  Carcafs ,  but  alfo  imbibes  and  fucks 
up  the  flinging  Gore  5  and  being  a  Medium  between  that 
and  the  Sun. ,  prevents  the  Beams  of  that  Planet  from 
fuddenly  exhaling  fuch  fetid  Odours.  Nay  the  Lord 
Bacon  farther  afiiires  us,  That  Burying  in  the  Earth , 
which  is  cold  and  dry ,  ferves  for  Preservation^  Conden¬ 
sation  and  Induration  of  Bodies ,  as  you  may  find  in  his 
4th  Century  of  his  Natural  Hiftory,  Exper.  3 76,  377. 

But  this  needs  no  farther  Confirmation,  fince  Bodies, 
are  dug  up  in  every  Age  perfect  and  uncorrupt,  which 
perhaps  had  been  buried  above  40  or  50  Years,  and 
feme  have  been  found  petrified  to  a  perfect  Stone,  of 
which  we  {hall  difeourfe  more  hereafter,  therefore  will 
at  prefent  proceed  to  acquaint  you  with  other  final 
Caufes  or  Ends  of  BuriaL  A. 
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A  Third  Caufe  of  Burial  is,  That  Man's  Body  may 
Hot  be  torn  to  pieces  and  devour’d  by  favage  Beafts, 
and  Birds  of  Prey,  which  would  be  a  fight  wholly  un¬ 
becoming  the  Dignity  of  Human  Nature ,  as  Seneca 
obferves  Lib.  6.  De  Beneficiis :  biter  maxima  Rerum  fua - 
rum,  fays  he,  nihil  babet  Natura,  quo  magus  glorietur. 
Nature  has  nothing  in  the  whole  Creation  of  which  J he  may 
boaft  more  than  of  Man  :  So  that  it  mull  needs  be  a 
.grievous  Trouble  and  Concern  to  her  to  fee  the  Ma- 
fter-Piece  and  Perfection  of  all  Creatures  become  thus  a 
Prey  to  the  vileft  of  Animals  3  and  that  he  who  whilft 
living  had  all  of  them  under  Subjection,  fo  foon  as 
ever  his  Spirit  is  feparated  from  his  Body,  they  fhould 
forget  all  Allegiance  to  their  late  Sovereign,  and  re- 
bellioufly  Tear  him  to  Pieces :  Therefore  we  who  are 
his  Fellow-Creatures,  and  endu’d  with  Humanity,  take 
care  to  bury  him  out  of  the  way  of  fuch  Harpies  3  and 
ought  to  perform  all  his  Funeral  Obfequies  with  the 
fame  RcfpeCt  we  were  wont  to  fhow  him  whilft  alive. 
Hence  Hugo  Grotius  is  ot  Opinion,  That  Burial  was 
thl Exclie^ invented  in  refpect  to  the  Excellency  of  Mans  Body. 
igA Mms  Cum  H o??io  coo  ter  is  Ani  mail  bus  prrtftet,  indignum  vifum , 
ft  ejus  Cor  fore  alia  Animantia  pafeerentur ,  quare  inven - 
iam  Sepulturam ,  ut  id  quantum  peffet ,  caveretur.  Since 
Man  excells  all  other  Creature s,  it  was  thought  unworthy 
they  fhould  feed  upon  his  Body  3  for  which  reafon  Sepulture 
was  found  out ,  that  this  Mifchief  might  be  prevented  as 
far  as  pojjible.  Likewife  Ladantius ,  Lib.  6 .  Injiitut. 
cap.  1 2.  fays,  Non patiemur  Figurant ist Figmentum  DEI , 
Feris  &  Volucribus  in  Preedam  jacere ,  fed  reddamus  id 
Terr ee,  unde  or  turn  eft.  Let  us  not  fuffer  the  Image  and 
Worfmanjhip  of  GOD  to  lie  expos'd  as  a  Prey  to  the 
Beafts  and  Birds ,  but  let  us  return  it  back,  10  the  Earth 
from  whence  it  had  its  Origin .  So 
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So  that  We  will  account  the  Fourth  Re af on  for  Burial,  fffg'1 
to  be  the  Excellency  of  Mans  Body,  to  which  we  ought Fourth C(lu^ 
to  (how  the  greater  Honour  and  Refpect,  in  that  it  is 
the  Receptacle  of  the  Immortal  Soul.  Hence  Origen , 

Lib.  8.  Contra  Celfum  fays,  Rationalem  Animam  honor  are 
d'idicimus ,  is?  hujus  Organa  Septdchro  honor i fee  de man- 
dare.  We  have  learn  d  to  Honour  the  Rational  Soul ,  and 
refpefifully  to  convey  its  Organs  to  the  Grave.  And  thus 
St.  Auftin  very  elegantly  expreffes  himfelf,  Lib.  1.  De 
Civit.  DEI,  cap.  13.  Si  Paterna  Vejtis  is?  Annulus ,  vel 
ft  quid  hujusmcdi ,  tanto  carius  Pofteris ,  quanto  erga  Pa - 
rentes  A ff  edits  major ,  nullo  modo  ip  fa  fpernenda  funt  Cor¬ 
pora ,  quee  utiq 5  multo  familiarim ,  atq^  cottjundius ,  quam 
quadibet  Indumenta  gefiamm.  If  rve  take  fo  much  the 
more  care  to  preferve  our  Fathers  Apparel ,  i?//srg,  and 
other  Remainders  of  the  like  nature ,  05  ire  bore  an  Af¬ 
fection  to  them ,  7/5  their  Bodies  are  by  no  means  to 
be  negleded ,  which  we  wear  clofer  and  nearer  to  us  than 
any  Cloaths  whatever. 

But  the  Fifth  Caufe  and  ultimate  End  of  Burial  is  inof™hf^ 
order  to  a  future  Refurrettion ,  and  as  B.  Gerhard  aflferts, 
agreeable  to  that  Comparifon  of  Chrift  and  St.  Paul 
his  Apoftle,  John  12.  24.  1  Corinth.  1$.  37,  38.  That 
Bodies  are  piouily  to  be  laid  up  in  the  Earth,  like  to 
Corn  fowed,  to  confirm  the  afiiired  Hope  o t  the  Re~ 
furreClion :  And  therefore  the  place  of  Burial  was  call’d 
by  St.  Pauf  Seminatio ,  as  others  term  it  Templi  Hortusy 
the  Churches  Orchard  or  Garden.  By  the  Greeks  it  was 
call’d,  KotfAffrHg/Qv9  Dormitorium ,  a  Sleeping  Place.  By 
the  Hebrews ,  Beth-chajim ,  i.  e.  Domus  Viven - 

tium,  the  Houfe  of  the  Living ,  in  the  fame  refpect  as  the 
Germans  call  Church-Tar ds ,  d&GtfeliCt)  i.  e.  D  E I  Ager, 
aut  Fundus ,  G  #  jp/eA/,  in  which  the  Bodies  of  the 

D  Pious 
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Pious  are  fowed  like  to  Grain  or  Corn,  in  expedition 
of  a  future  Harveft.  By  thefe  Appellations  we  are  ad- 
monifh’d  of  the  Refurredtion  of  the  Body,  and  of  the 
Immortality  which  is  given  by  GOD  to  the  Soul; 
For  as  they  that  Sleep  awake  again ,  and  as  Chriji  who  is 
the  Head  arofe  again ,  fo  Jhall  we  who  are  his  Members 
arife.  Hence  Calvin  (Commenting  on  Ijaiah  14.  18.) 
fays,  The  Car  caffes  of  Be  aft  s  are  thrown  cut ,  becaufe  they 
were  Bo)?i  to  PutrefabUon  3  but  our  Bodies  are  intend  in 
the  Earth ,  and  being  there  depofited,  expeff  the  lafl  Dayy 
that  they  may  arife  from  tbe?ice  to  lead  a  Blefjed  and  Im¬ 
mortal  Life  with  the  Soul.  Alfo  Aurelius  Prudentius,  a 
Chriftian  Poet,  rightly  afierts  The  Hope  of  the  Refur~ 
retiion  to  be  the  chief  Caufe  why  the  greateft  Care  is  taken 
of  Burial ,  whereof  he  has  1110ft  excellently  deferib’d 
every  particular  Circumftance  in  a  Latin  Funeral 
Hymn,  which  being  Tranflated  by  Sir  John  Beaumont, 
Baronet,  into  172  Verfes,  I  will  for  brevity  fake  refer 
you  to  Weavers  Funeral  Monuments ,  pag.  25.  where 
you  will  find  them  inferted,  and  worth  your  PerufaL 
Neverthelefs,  we  are  not  to  think,  tho'  Burial  was 
ordain'd  by  GOD  as  a  Work  both  pleafing  and  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  him,  and  confequently  approv'd  and  pra- 
dtis’d  by  all  Men,  that  therefore  the  want  of  it,  or 
any  particular  Ceremony  thereof,  can  any  ways  be 
prejudicial  to  a  Chriftian  Soul,  as  St.  Auftin  and  Ludo- 
vicus  Vives  his  Commentator  alledges*  Lib.  1.  De 
Civit.  DEL  cap.  1 1.  And  that  Complaint  which  the 
Royal  Prophet  makes,  Pfalm  79.  3.  That  there  was  none 
to  bury  the  dead  Bodies  of  GO  D’s  Servants ,  was  fpoken 
rather  to  intimate  their  Villany  that  negledted  it,  than. 
any  Mifery  to  them  that  underwent  it.  ’Tis  true  fuch 
Actions  may  appear  heinous  and  tyranous  in  the  Eye 
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of  Man,  but  precious  in  the  Sight  of  the  Lord  is  the 
Death  of  his  Saints :  Neither  is  our  Faith  in  his  allu¬ 
red  Promife  fo  frail,  as  to  think  ravenous  Beads  or 
Birds  of  Prey  can  any  ways  make  the  Body  want  any 
part  at  the  Refurrettion  5  but,  on  the  contrary,  we  are 
well  fatisfied  that  in  a  Moment  there  fhall  be  given 
fuch  a  new  Reditution,  not  only  out  of  the  Earth, 
but  out  of  the  mod  minute  Particles  of  all  the  other 
Elements,  wherein  any  Bodies  can  podibly  be  inclu¬ 
ded,  that  not  a  Hair  of  our  Heads  fhall  be  miffing. 
We  read  how  the  Bodies  of  the  Chriflians  (after  great 
Battels,  and  the  Sacking  and  Subverting  of  Towns 
and  Cities,)  dood  in  want  of  the  Rights  and  Ceremo¬ 
nies  of  Burial,  which  neither  is  to  be  accounted  any 
Omiffion  in  the  living  Chridians,  who  could  not  per¬ 
form  them,  nor  any  Hurt  to  the  Dead,  who  could 
not  feel  them.  We  may,  moreover,  find  in  the  Hi- 
dory  of  Martyrs,  and  fuch  like  Perfecutions,  how 
barbarous  and  cruel  Tyrants  have  raged  over  the 
Bodies  of  Chridians,  who,  not  content  with  torment¬ 
ing  them  to  Death  feveral  thoufands  of  ways,  dill 
perfeverd  with  inhumanity  to  infult  over  their  mang¬ 
led  Corps,  and  at  length  to  fhew  their  utmod  Con¬ 
tempt,  bury’d  them  in  the  BoavcIs  of  rapacious  Crea¬ 
tures,  or  what  other  ignominious  ways  their  wicked- 
nefs  could  invent.  Never thelefs,  we  have  all  the  rea- 
fon  to  believe  their  Souls  were  receiv'd  into  Heaven, 
and  that  their  Bodies  will  at  the  lad  Day  be  reunited 
inure  to  them  again  5  after  which,  Death  will  have 
no  more  Power  over  their  Bodies  than  their  Souls, 
but  as  St.  Paul  fays,  1  Cor .  15.  44.  They  will  become 
Spiritual  Bodies .  So  that  in  this  refpedt  it  matters 
not  after  what  manner  the  Body  be  dedroy’d,  diffolv’d 
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or  bury  d,  as  Tati  an  in  his  Book  Contra  Gentes  fays, 
Quamvvs  Caro  tota  Incendio  ab[u??iatur  tame?i  Materiam 
evaporatam  Mundus  excipit ,  quanquam  aut  in  Fluvivs , 
aut  in  Mari  contabefcam ,  aut  berm  dilanior,  condor  ta- 
vien  in  Penn  locupletis  Domini .  Altbo  the  Flejh  be 
wholly  confumd  by  Fire ,  yet  the  World  receives  the  eva¬ 
porated  Matter ,  nay ,  altho '  I  am  wajh'd  to  nothing  in 
Pavers  or  Seas,  or  am  devour  d  by  wild  Beafts ,  yet  Jhall 
I  be  repofited  in  the  Store- H on fe  of  a  moft  wealthy  Lord. 
Likewife  Mi  nut  ins  Fddix  in  Ottavio  has  thefe  Words : 
Corpus  omne  five  arefcit  in  Pulverem,  jive  in  Humorem 
folvitur,  vel  in  Cinerem  comprimitur,  vel  in  Nidorem  te- 
nuatur ,  fubducitur  Bonis,  fed  DEO  Element orum  cujio- 
dio  refervatur.  The  Body  whether  it  be  dry  d  into  Pow¬ 
der,  rejolvd  into  Moiflure,  reduc d  to  AJhes,  or  evapom 
rated  into  Air ,  is  indeed  taken  away  from  Good  Men , 
but  fill  the  cuftody  of  the  Elemerits  is  refervd  to  GOD. 
Some  have  been  accounted  a  rigid  fort  of  Stoickj ,  and 
void  of  all  Humanity,  for  this  Reafcn  only,  becaufe 
they  averr’d  it  profited  nothing,  whether  the  Body  cor¬ 
rupted  above  or  beneath  the  Earth.  Thus  Lucan ; 
Lib.  7. 


- - Tabefne  Cad  aver  a  folvat 

An  Bogus  haud  refer t :  P lac i do  Natura  receptat 
Cun  If  a  Sinu,  Finemq 5  fui  fibi  Corpora  debent . 

— — Cdih  tegitur  qui  non  habet  Vrnam. 

— - —For  us  all  one 

Whether  the  Fire  or  Putrefaction 
DilTolve  ’em  5  all  to  Natures  Bofom  go, 

Since  to  themfelves  their  Ends  the  Bodies  owe. 
TheSkie  (hall  cover  him  who  wants  a  Grave. 

And 
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And  that  Favorite-Courtier  Meceenas  was  wont  to  fay  : 

Non  Tumulum  euro ,  fepelit  Natura  Re  lift  os. 

I  value  not  a  Tomb,  Nature  provides  that  for  me. 

But  this  thefe  fpoke  only  in  rcfpect  to  the  Soul,  which 
could  receive  no  Hurt  nor  Damage  from  the  Bodies 
being  calf  out  unbury’d  3  therefore  they  feemingly  ri- 
dicul  d  and  defpis'd  it,  the  better  to  fortifie  Men  a- 
gainfl  any  fear  of  the  want  of  Burial,  yet  they  firmly 
believ’d  that  all  thofe  who  were  depriv'd  thereof,  were 
the  mold  miferable  and  wretched  of  Creatures,  and 
that  their  Souls  continually  wander’d,  as  Virgil  elegant¬ 
ly  expreffes,  JEneid.  6.  v.  325.  where  aEneas  asking  the 
Cybil  why  fuch  a  number  of  Souls  (food  crowding- 
near  the  Stygian  Lake,  and  were  refus’d  a  Pafiage,  lie 
receiv’d  this  Anfwer  : 

Hdoc  Omnps ,  qnam  cernvs ,  inops  inhumataq 3  Turla  eft  ■ 

Poriitor  ille ,  Charon:  Hi ,  quosvehit  unda ,  Sepulti . 

Nec  Ripa  datur  horrendas ,  nec  rauca  Fluent  a  Some  im** 

Transport  are  print,  quam  Sedibus  off  a  quierunt.  want  cf  ir_ 

Centum  errant  A?mos  volitatitq. 3  heec  Littora  circuniy 
Turn  demum  admiffi  Stagtia  exop  tat  a  revifunt. 

Conftitit  Anchifa  Sat  us,  &  Veftigia  prefjit , 

Multa  putans ,  Sortemq 3  Animo  mi fer  at  us  iniquam 
Cernit  ibi  maeftos,  &  Mortis  Honor  e  car entes,  &o 

Thefe  Ghofts  rejected,  are  the  unhappy  Crew 
Depriv’d  of  Sepulchers  and  Funeral  due. 

L  The  Boat- Man,  Charon  3  thofe  the  buried.  Ho(t> 

He  Ferries  over  to  the  farther  Coaft. 


Nor- 
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Nor  ciarcs  his  Tranfport  Veflel  crofs  the  Waves 
With  fuch  whofe  Bones  are  not  compos’d  in  Graves, 
A  Hundred  Years  they  wander  on  the  Shore, 

At  length,  their  Pennance  done,  are  wafted  o’er. 
The  Trojan  Chief  his  forward  Pace  reprefs’d, 
Revolving  Anxious  Thoughts  within  his  Bread:  5 
He  faw  his  Friends,  who  whelm’d  beneath  the  Waves, 
Their  Funeral  Honours  claim’d,  and  ask  d  their  quiet 
Graves.  Dryden . 

Some  again  are  indued  perhaps  to  think  the  care  of 
Burial  needlefs,  becaufe  there  is  no  Senfe  in  a  Dead 
Body,  as  the  Proverb  has  it,  Mortui  non  doletit  3  and 
others  reject  it  for  this  Reafon,  Quia  fentienti  Onus  eft 
Terr  a ,  nihil  fentienti ,  fupervacaneum.  For  the  Earth’s 
a  Burthen  to  him  that  is  fenfible  of  it ,  but  none  to  him 
that  is  not. 

Others  have  Diogenes  the  Cynic  Philofopher,  among  the  reft  of 
,  :  ‘  his  Whimfies,  defpis’d  Sepulture,  and  when  he  was 
told  he  mud  thereby  become  a  Prey  to  the  Beads  and 
Birds,  he  gave  them  this  jocofe  Advice,  Si  id  me - 
tues,  ponite  juxta  me  Bacillum ,  quo  abigam  eos .  Jf  you 
fear  that ,  place  my  Staff  by  me  that  I  may  drive  them 
away .  Quid  poteris  nihil  fentiens  ?  What  can  you  do  if 
you  are  fenfible  of  nothing  ?  Reply  d  his  Friend.  To 
which  he  anfwer'd,  Quid  igitur  Ferarum  laniatus  oberit 
nihil  jentienti?  ]f  I  am  not  fenfible ,  how  can  their  Teeth 
affeii  me  ?  At  other  times  he  was  wont  to  fay  on  the  like 
Gccaiion,  Si  Canes  meum  lacerabunt  Cadaver ,  Hyrcatio- 
rum  n  ad  us  fuero  Sepulturam ,  Si  Vultures ,  Iberiorum  3 
quod  ft  nullum  Animal  accederet ,  ipfum  Tempus :  Ful¬ 
cher  i  mam  fore  Sepulturam ,  Cor  pore  pretiofiffimis  Rebus , 
Solt\  inquam  ist  Imbribus  abfumpto .  If  the  Dogs  eat  my 

Carcafs , 
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Carcafs ,  I  Jhatt  have  the  Sepulture  of  the  Hyrcanians,  if 
Vultures ,  of  the  Iberians  5  but  if  no  Animal  come  near 
me ,  then  jhatt  I  be  con  fum'd  by  Time ,  and.  What  a  fine 
fort  of  Burial  muft  that  needs  be,  to  have  my  Body  redued 
to  Du/i  by  two  of  the  mo  ft  precious  Things  in  Nature ,  the 
Sun  and  Showers  ?  Likewife  Demonaffes  being  told,  if 
he  were  flung  out  unbury 'd,  as  he  defir’d,  the  Dogs 
would  tear  him  to  pieces,  he  wittily  anfwerd,  Quid 
incommodi ,  ft  mortuus  alicui  fim  ufui  ?  What  hurt  can  it 
do  me ,  if  after  I  am  Bead  I  do  fomebody  Good? 

It  may  farther  be  ask’d,  Why  Plato ,  Arifiotle ,  and  fffffffT 
other  Philofophers,  famous  for  Learning  and  Piety,  de-ni8hccd 
fpis’d  the  Rites  and  Ceremonies  of  Sepulture  ?  To  which 
Ianfwer,  They  did  not  really  Defpife  them,  nor  durft 
they  fay  they  were  not  to  be  at  all :  They  faid  only, 
if  by  chance  they  were  neglected,  it  could  do  no  hurt. 

Nor  laftly  did  Lucretius  contemn  Sepulture,  he  only 
laughed  at  thofe  who  procur'd  it  for  this  Reafon,  be- 
caufe  they  thought  there  ftill  remaind  a  Senfe  in  the 
Dead,  as  you  will  perceive  by  thefe  Lines  of  his,  Lib.  3. 

Proin  cum  video*,  Hominem  indignarier  ipfum , 

Poft  Mortem  fore,  ut  aut  putrefcat  Corpore  pofto  5 
Aut  Flammis  interfiat,  Malifve  Ferarum ,  &c. 

Now  when  you  hear  a  Man  complain  and  moan, 

And  mourn  his  Fate,  becaufe  when  Life  is  gone 
His  Limbs  muft  wafte,  or  rot  ftlf  Earth,  or  feaft 
The  greedy  Flames,  or  feme  devouring  Beaft  5 
All  is  not  well  5  He,  by  ftrong  Fancy  led, 

Imagines  Senfe  remains  amongft  the  Dead  5 
Nor  can  I  think,  tho  He  Himfelf  denies* 

And  openly  declares  the  whole  Man  Dies  5 , 
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But  that  from  ftrong  Conceits  he  (till  believes, 

Fond  Fool,  that  He  Himfelf,  Himfelf  furvives : 

For  now  e’en  whilft:  He  breaths,  e’en  whilft  He  lives, 
And  thinks  He  muft  be  Tom  or  Burnt,  He  grieves; 
Thinks  ftill  the  Carcafs  muft  be  He,  and  thence 
His  wanton  Fears  infer  there  muft  be  Senfe. 

And  hence  He  grieves  that  He  was  Born  to  Die, 
Subject  to  treacherous  Mortality : 

But  never  thinks,  fond  Fool,  that  when  kind  Death 
Shall  clofe  His  Eyes  in  Night,  and  flop  His  Breath  3 
Then  nothing  of  this  thinking  Thing  remains 
To  mourn  His  Fate,  and  feel  fharp  Grief  and  Pains. 

Creech. 

Hereby  ’ns  plain  Lucretius  only  blames  and  chides 
thofe  who  are  of  a  doubtful  and  wavering  Mind,  and 
that  openly  confefs  there  can  be  no  future  Senfe  re¬ 
maining  after  Death,  yet  privately  hope  within  them- 
felves  that  fome  Parts  will  remain,  and  therefore 
mightily  dread  the  want  of  Burial,  nay,  violently  abhor 
being  a  Prey  to  wild  Beafts  and  Birds.  This  I  take  to 
be  a  natural  hint  of  the  Refurredtion  of  the  Body  and 
Immortality  of  the  Soul,  tho’  outwardly  thefe  Pagans 
difown’d  both  : 

Eripe  me  his  inuiCte  Mai  is  3  aut  tu  mihi  Terr  am 
Jujidc,  fic  faltem  placidis  in  Morte  quiefca?n 
Sedibusfcc.  as  Palimtrm  s  Ghoft  faid  to  JE?ieas0/Enc.  6. 

From  lafting  Miferies  my  wandring  Soul  relieve, 
That  (he  in  pleafant  Shades  and  perfedt  Reft  may  live. 

We  cannot  believe  there  were  ever  any  Philofopheis 
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in  the  World,  of  fuch  obdurate  Hearts,  as  ftridtly  Co 
deny  Burial,  tho’  out  of  a  feeming  Arrogance  they  de- 
fpis’d  it  3  but  that  they  only  pretended  fo  left  their 
Antagonifts  {hould  think  the  want  of  Burial  an  in - 
flirted  Punifhment,  therefore  they  were  the  eafier 
mov’d,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  expofe  them.  Thus 
Paufanias  in  Photic,  gives  an  Inftance  of  fome  French  Fren*dm y'd 
who  deny’d  Burial  to  the  flam  in  Battel,  alledging  it 
was  a  'Ceremony  nothing  to  be  efteem’d  of 3  but  the 
true  Rea  foil  they  did  it  was.  That  they  might  bring 
the  greater  Terror  on  their  Enemies,  and  make  them 
to  have  the  worfe  Opinion  of  their  Cruelty.  It  mult 
be  granted,  the  Dead  have  no  fenfe  of  any  Change  or 
DifTolution  they  undergo,  and  that  it  is  a  ridiculous 
Opinion  of  Tyrants,  to  think  to  punifh  die  Body  by 
mangling  it,  and  delivering  it  to  be  tom  to  pieces  and 
devour’d  3  neither  do  Bodies  fuffer  any  Hurt  or  Da¬ 
mage  in  refpect  to  the  Soul,  after  what  manner  foe- 
ver  they  are  bury’d :  Y et  you  muft  grant  thefe  fufficienc 
Reafons  why  the  Dead  (hould  betaken  care  of  and  not 
be  defpis’d  and  calf  away  3  for  as  we  efteem  the  Body 
the  Temple  of  GOD,  and  Receptacle  of  the  Soul,  fo 
ought  we  honourably  to  Interr  it  with  thofe  Funeral 
Obfequies  as  are  becoming  its  Quality  and  Dignity. 

Now  we  muft  look  upon  Burial  to  be  a  Work  en-  Rjghtof 
join’d  both  by  the  Law  of  Nature  and  Nations,  and^rfiuw^J 
not  only  by  the  Human  but  by  the  Divine  Law 3  for 
the  rnoft  Barbarous  as  well  as  Civiliz’d  People  of  the 
World  have  ever  paid  fome  Refpe&r  and  Obfervance 
to  their  Dead,  tho’  perhaps  after  different  Manners,  by 
Burying  them  in  the  Water,  Earth,  Air,  Fire,  &c.  The 
common  Dictates  of  Nature  have  taught  them  to  ab¬ 
hor  fuch  difmal  Objects  and  offenfive  Smells  as  dead 
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Bodies  niuft  neceftarily  prefent,  and  their  Religion  has 
ihown  them  the  Inhumanity  and  Cruelty  of  neglect¬ 
ing  their  Duty  to  them :  Nay,  if  we  look  into  the  Na¬ 
tural  Hiftory  of  Animals,  we  fliall  find  fome  of  them 
excelling  Man  in  this  particular,  by  taking  a  more 
than  ordinar  y  Care  of  their  Dead,  as  is  to  be  feen  not 
only  in  Cranes,  Elephants  and  Dolphins,  <?c.  As  ALlian 
de  Animalibm ,  Lib.  2.  cap.  1.  and  Lib.  12.  cap.  6.  and 
Franziws  in  his  Hiftory  of  Animals,  cap.  4.  Peter  Faber 
in  his  Semeftrium ,  Pliny  and  others  obferve,  but  like- 
wife  in  Ants,  Bees  and  other  Infedts  5  for  as  Grotius  in 
his  Treatife,  De  Jure  Belli  &  Pacts,  Lib.  1 1.  cap.  19. 
obfeivd  by  rightly  obferves.  Nullum  eft  in  Homine  Fatjum  lauda- 
wdus  Men.as  V1'171  71071  Veftigium,  in  alio  aliquo  Animantium  Ge- 

nere  DEVS  pojuerit.  There  is  nothing  done  by  Ma?i 
worthy  of  Commendation ,  but  GOD  has  imprinted  fome 
Imitation  of  it  even  in  Brutes. 

A  Corps  lying  unbury ’d  and  Putrifying,  is  not  only 
a  difmal  Afpect  to  our  Eves,  offenfive  to  our  Nofe, 
and  ungrateful  to  all  our  External  Senfes,  but  even 
horrid  in  our  very  private  Apprehenfions  and  fecret 
Conceptions  5  nay  to  hear  it  but  only  nam’d,  is  fo  very 
unnatural  and  unpleafant  to  us,  that  we  care  not  to 
entertain  the  lead  Thought  of  Death,  even  to  the  de¬ 
ferral  Time  of  our  Expiration.  What  prefence  of 
Mind  can  enable  a  Fellow-Creature  to  behold  fuch  a 
miferable  Objecft  as  this,  exp  refs  d  by  its  difmal  Afpe<5t, 
deform’d  Proportion,  foetid  Smell,  putrid  Carcafs,  and 
the  like,  and  this  perhaps  of  one  who  was  but  juft  now 
your  B;  fom-Friend  or  the  World’s  Favorite,  a  Prince 
worthy  of  Immortality  for  his  Wifdoai,  Piety,  Valour, 
Conduce,  tec.  and  juftly  admir’d  for  the  Beauty  of 
his  Perfon,  Graccfulnefs  of  his,  Mieiv  and  Conformity 
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of  all  the  External  Parts  of  his  Body,  as  well  as  In¬ 
ternal  Qualifications  of  his  Mind  ?  Certainly  com¬ 
mon  Humanity  and  Self-Prefervation  would  alone  per- 
fuade  us  to  Inter  him  out  of  our  Sight,  or  elfe  prc- 
ferve  him  from  a  State  of  Corruption  and  Deformity 
by  Embalming. 

I  have  before  obferv’d  how  Bealls  receiv’d  the  In- 
feCtion  of  the  Murrain  from  a  Putrefaction  of  their feaicD> 
own  Bodies  $  now  I  will  (hew  you  how  they  likewife, 
by  Natural  InftinCt,  avoid  each  other  in  fuch  like  Ca¬ 
lamities  :  The  Sound  fliun  the  Company  of  the  Infect¬ 
ed,  and  they  reciprocally  feparate  from  the  reft  to 
Mourn  by  themfelves.  A  wounded  Bird  leaves  die 
Flight :  A  Stag  (when  Shot)  forfakes  the  Plerd  and 
flies  to  the  Defarts  :  And  every  Difeas’d  Creature  re- 
rires  into  fome  folitary  Place,  where  its  laft  Care  feems 
to  be,  that  of  providing  for  its  Burial.  Reptiles  creep  Every  Crea- 
into  Holes,  and  Birds  into  their  Nefts,  or  the  Bottoms ofr?"wn 
of  thick  Hedges :  Rabbets  die  in  their  Burrows  :ruL 
Foxes,  Badgers  and  Wolves,  is?c.  in  their  Dens,  after 
which  nothing  will  Inhabit  there.  So  that  they  feem 
to  know  they  fhall  lie  undifturb’din  thofe  Dormitories, 
which  they  took  care  in  their  Lives  Time  to  provide 
and  dig  in  order  to  their  Interment  $  like  as  fome 
Hermits,  who,  during  their  Lives,  made  their  Cave 
their  Habitation,  but  when  Dead  their  Tomb. 

The  larger  fort  of  Domeftic  and  Tame  Creatures 
feem  likewife  to  endeavour  this,  as  much  as  they  can, 
as  may  be  obferv’d  from  Horfes,  Oxen,  Sheep,  tec. 
who  when  they  decline  and  draw  near  their  Deaths, 
feek  either  the  thickeft  part  of  a  Wood,  a  Dell  or 
Gravel-Pit  in  a  Common,  or  deep  Ditch  in  a  Field, 
where  they  may  lay  themfelves  down,  as  in  a  Grave, 
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and  die :  They  feem  to  defire  nothing  more  of  their 


ftirev 


Mafter,  whom  they  have  all  their  Lives  faithfully  ferv’d, 
than  to  cover  their  Bodies  with  the  Earth. 

The  letter  Tame  Animals,  as  Dogs,  Cats,  <&c.  know 
they  have  no  occafion  to  take  that  Care  of  themfelves, 
for  when  they  die,  their  Mafter  is  oblig’d  to  remove 
,v them  out  of  his  Houfe  and  bury  them:  But  as  for 
bury  them-  Infects,  they  (/earing  Mankind  fhould  be  regardlefs 
of  their  inconikierablc  Bodies,  and  not  be  fo  grateful 
as  to  take  care  of  their  Funerals,  tho’  they  had  con- 
f tim’d  their  Lives  in  making  Food  and  Raiment  for 
their  Mafter)  feem  with  a  more  extraordinary  Con¬ 
trivance,  and  admirable  Art,  to  provide  for  their  own 
Burial.  The  little  Bee  works  its  Honey-Comb  for  the 
Benefit  of  Man  while  it  lives,  and  for  its  own  Sepul¬ 
ture  when  it  dies  5  the  Comb  ferving  for  its  Tomb, 
and  the  Wax  and  remaining  Honey  for  its  Embalment, 
conformable  to  that  Saving  of  Martial ,  in  his  Fourth 
Book  and  Thirty  Second  Epigram: 


Et  latet ,  is1  lucet  Pbaetctitide  condita  Gutta0 
Vt  videatur  Apts  NePtare  clauja  fuo : 
Vivnum  tantorum  P ret  dim  tuht  ilia  Lalorum , 

*j  ^ 

C  re  dibile  eft  ipfam  fic  voluiffe  mori. 

She  lurks,  fhe  fhines  within  her  balmy  Neft,. 
That  there  fecurely  (he  may  take  her  Reft  5 
For  all  her  Labours  paft  (hie  asks  but  this. 
That  fhe  may  lye  thus  bury’d  when  fhe  dies. 


The  Silk- Worm  (which  alfo  willingly  parts  with  her. 
Stock  and  Labour  for  the  Benefit  of  Mankind)  makes 
a  fmajl  referve  of  Silk,  fufficient  for  her  Winding- 
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Sheet,  which  when  fhe  has  finifh’d,  flic  dies  therein, 
and  is  as  nobly  Interrd,  as  all  the  Egyptian  Art,  with 
its  fine  Painted  Rowlers  of  Cyprus ,  Lawn  or  Silk 
could  make  her. 

Other  Infers,  as  Flies,  Ants,  Gnats,  and  the  like, 
which  are  not  difpos’d  with  Organs  to  perform  fuch 
Works,  yet  have  this  in  particular,  that  they  can. out¬ 
dare  the  moft  refolute  Indian  (when,  without  any  pre¬ 
vious  Exhortation,  they  fuddenly  leap  into  the  Fune- 
ral  Pyre  of  a  Candle  or  Torch,  and  outvie  the  coftly 
Embalming  of  Arabia )  when  they  voluntarily  fly  into 
liquid  Amber,  and  by  that  means  obtain  a  more  noble 
and  incorruptible  Sepulture  than  any  other  Creature. 
Thefe  have  had  Poets  to  write  Funeral  Orations  to 
their  immortal  Praife,  as  the  two  Epigrams  in  Martial 
of  a  Viper  and  Pifmire  in  feme  meafure  teftifie,  Lib.  4. . 
Ep.  5?.  and  Lib.  6.  Ep.  15.  Witnefs  alfo  Brajfavolm 
of  the  Pifmire,  and  Cardanuss  Maufoteum  for  a  Flie : 
Nor  could  Virgil  (the  Prince  of  Poets)  omit  taking 
notice  of  the  well  order’d  Funerals  of  the  Bees,  Georg . 
Lib .  4.  /.  255,. 

- — 7  um  Corpora  Luce  carentum 

Export  ant  Tettky  is?  triftia  Funera  ducunt . 

And  crowds  of  Dead,  that  never  muft  return  } 
To  their  lov’d  Hives*  in  decent  Pomp  are  born  5  ( 
Their  Friends  attend  the  Herfe,.and  near  Relationsf 
mourn-:  D/jden.j 

V  *  *  '  \ 

&lian ,  Lib.  5..  cap.  4^.  reports,  That  if  one  Elephant 
finds  another  dead,,  hewill  not  pafs  by  Till  ha  has  got 
together  a  great  heap  of  Earth  and  flung yt  over  his 
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Gircafs  }  fo,  in  ail  other  Creatures,  Nature  has  pro¬ 
vided  both  Burial  and  a  Grave  for  them.  Nay  it  is 
yet  further,  remarkable,  that  fuch  Brutes  as  have  ei¬ 
ther  prov’d  faithful  or  loving  to  their  Mafters,  or 
done  any  extraordinary  Adtion,  have  been  bury’d  with 
and  Magnifi-  wonderful  Magnificence,  and  had  Tombs  and  Infcrip- 
tions  made  in  Honour  of  them.  Cimon  the  Athenian 
bury’d  thofe  Horles  he  had  been  thrice  a  Victor  with 
m  the  Olympic^ Games,  with  great  Pomp  near  his  own 
Sepulchre.  Aifo  Alexander  the  Great  made  a  magni¬ 
ficent  Funeral  for  his  Horfe  Bucephalus ,  building  a  City 
where  he  dy’d,  and  calling  it  after  that  Bead’s  Name 
in  memory  of  him.  After  his  Example,  feveral  of  the 
Roman  Emperors  and  Cctjars ,  fuch  as  Augujius ,  Caligula , 
Nero ,  Adrian ,  Antoninus,  Commodus ,  &c.  bury’d  their 
favourite  Horfes,  and  adorn’d  their  Tombs  with  Epi¬ 
taphs,  as  you  may  find  in  Barthius ,  Lib.  23.  cap.  8. 
Pliny,  Lib.  8.  cap.  22.  Affirms  fuch  Horfes  as  had 
conquer’d  at  the  Olympic 4  Games,  were  bury’d  and 
had  Tombs  and  Pyramids  eredted  to  perpetuate  their 
Fame! 

Xantippus  carefully  bury’d  his  Dogs,  and,  as  Korn- 
mannus  reports,  Polliacus  eredted,  in  the  Garden  of 
Epitaphs  in  Cardinal  Vrbin  at  Rome ,  Columns  of  the  fined  Marble, 
Sr:ot  of  vad  Expence,  in  Memory  of  his  beloved  Bitch,  on 
which  he  infcrib’d  this  Epitaph:  ,  '  ,, 

Quod  potui ,  pofui  tibi ,  fid  a  Cat  ell  a,  Sepulcrum  5 
J)igna  magic.  Cedi  Munere ,  quam  Tumuli. 

Candenti  ex  Lapide  heec  tibi  convenit  Vrna  :  fuifiti 
Candida  tota  Fide ,  Candida  tota  Pilo. 

Si  Cesium ,  ut  quondam. ,  Canibus  patet,  hand  tua  Terras 
Incendet ,  fed  Per  Stella  perenne  dabit . 
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My  Faithful  Bitch,  to  thee  this  File  is  meant  5 
More  worthy  Heaven  thirl  Mortal  Monument  : 

Of  whiteft  Stone  ’tis  fit  thy  Tomb  I  rear. 

Since  candid  were  thy  Addons,  white  thy  Hair. 

If  Heav’11,  as  formerly,  to  Dogs  gives  Place, 

Thy  Star  will  never  fcorch,  but  chenih  Human  Race. 

Alfo  in  the  Houfe  of  that  Famous  Italian  Poet 
Francis  Petrarch ,  at  Arqua ,  near  Padua^  there  is  a  Tomb 
of  a  Cat,  adorn’d  with  ail  Elegy,  which  Nolanus  in  his 
Pofl-  Praxis  Medic  a,  p.  5.  has  Printed,  with  others  of  a 
Mule,  a  Crane,  isc.  Pliny ,  Lib.  10.  cap.  43.  fays,  a 
Crow  (which  imitated  Human  Voice,  and  which  was 
wont  every  Morning  to  falute  the  Senators  by  their 
Names)  was  bury’d  honourably,  being  carry ’d  out 
on  the  Shoulders  of  two  / Ethiopians ,  with  a  Crown  be¬ 
fore  it,  and  a  Trumpet  founding  5  the  Perfon  that 
kill’d  it  being  fton’d  to  Death.  / Elian ,  Lib  6.  Animal . 
cap.  7.  tells  us,  Marrhes ,  King  of  Egypt ,  built  a  Sepul¬ 
chre  for  a  Raven,  which  was  wont  to  carry  his  Letters 
to  and  fro  under  its  Wing  5  and,  Lib.  7.  cap.  41.  he 
favs,  Lacydes ,  a  Peripatetic  Philofopher,  had  a  Goofe 
which  us'd  to  follow  him  up  and  down,  both  at  Iiome 
and  abroad,  and  whom  for  that  Reafon  he  Bury’d 
with  the  fame  Honour  and  Refped  as  he  would  have 
done  a  Brother  or  Son.  The  Stag  which  warr’d  a- 
gaind  the  Trojans ,  was  alfo  honour’d  with  a  Tomb  5 
but  it  we  re  endlefs  to  relate  all  the  Brutes  the  Pa¬ 
gans  have  given  Burial  to,  as  Rhodiginus  witndfos  in 
Antiq.  LeRL  58.  cap.  13.  The  Parthians  were  accu- 
ftom’d  to  bury  their  Horfes,  and  the  Moloj/ians  their 
Dogs,  as  Statius  the  Pocc  obferves,  Lib .  2.  Sylvar.  in 
Epiccdio  Piled 
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■— - Gemit  inter  Bella  peremptum 

Par  thus  Equum ,  fidosq 5  Crftfts  jlevere  Moloffi: 

Et  Volucres  hahuere  Rogos ,  Cervusq,  Maronis ; 

The  Parthian  mourns  his  Horfe  in  Battel  flam  5 

For  faithful  Dogs  Molcffians  weep  in  vain. 

Ev’n  Birds  had  Funeral  Piles,  and  Virgil's  Stag. 

But  the  Egyptians  furpafs’d  them  all,  for  they  Em¬ 
balm’d  the  Bodies  of  feveral  Animals,  as  Cats,  Cro¬ 
codiles,  Hawks  and  the  like,  that  fo  they  might  keep 
them  the  longer  to  adore  and  admire :  If  therefore 
Pagans  have  been  thus  careful  to  honour  Brutes  with 
all  the  Rights  of  Burial,  how  much  more  ought  we 
who  are  Chriflians  to  afford  this  laft  Duty  to  one  ano¬ 
ther  ? 

W  e  find  in  the  firft  Age  of  the  World,  lays  C  ami  Jen , 
the  Care  of  Burial  was  fo  great,  that  Fathers  laid  a  ftridt 
Charge  on  their  Children,  concerning  tranflating  their 
Bodies  to  their  Graves,  every  one  being  defirous  to 
return  in  Sepulchra  Major  urn,  into  the  Sepulchres  of 
his  Ancestors.  Thus  thofe  Holy  Patriarchs,  Abraham , 
Ifaac,  Jacob ,  Jofeph  and  the  reft,  did  not  only  lay  the 
hcavieft  Commands  about  their  being  bury’d,  but  al¬ 
io  about  transferring  their  Bodies  to  fuch  Places  as  they 
.nam’d :  So  Jacob ,  at  his  Death,  charg’d  his  Son  Jofeph 
to  carry  his  Body  into  the  Sepulchre  of  his  Fathers, 
Gen  47.  30.  and  4^.  29.  And  Jofeph  commanded  his 
Brethren  they  fhould  remember  and  tell  their  Pofte- 
riry,  that  when  they  went  away  into  the  Land  of  Pro¬ 
mile,  they  fhould  carry  his  Bones  along  with  them, 
Gen.  50.  25.  Now’  this  Filial  Care  was  not  only  their 
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lad  and  greateft  Duty  to  their  Parents,  but  alfo  a 
Work  well  pleafing  and  acceptable  to  GODj  an  Ex-ab!crwGou. 
ample  whereof  we  have  in  Tobit ,  who  being  blind, 

GOD  fent  his  Angel  Raphael  to  cure  him,  as  a 
Reward  for  his  pious  Care  in  burying  thofe  who 
had  been  flain  by  King  Sennacherib  in  his  wrath,  and 
call  without  the  Walls  of  Nineveh:  But  altho’  the 
King’s  Servants  forceably  took  away  his  Goods,  and 
fought  to  put  him  to  Death  5  yet  when  he  heard  one 
more  had  been  drangl’d,  and  cad  out  into  the  Mar¬ 
ket-Place,  he  was  fo  zealous  in  his  Care,  that  tho’  he 
was  jud  fet  down  to  Meat,  he  faded  not  of  it,  ’till  he 
had  fetch’d  him  up  into  a  private  Room,  and  when  the 
Sun  was  fet,  he  ventur’d  to  make  a  Grave  and  bury 
him.  Likewife  our  Saviour  (being  to  rife  again  the  to  our  Savi* 
Third  Day)  commended  that  good  Work  of  thofe cur’ 
Religious  Women,  who  pour’d  pretious  Ointments, 
with  fweet  Odours,  on  his  Head  and  Body,  which  they 
did  in  order  to  his  Burial.  Moreover,  the  Gofpel  has 
crown’d  thofe  with  immortal  Praife  that  took  down 
Chrid’s  Body  from  the  Crofs,  and  gave  it  honed  and 
honourable  Burial.  This  dignifies,  fays  St.  Auftin ,  that 
the  Providence  of  G  O  D  extends  even  to  the  Bodies 
of  the  Dead  (for  he  is  pleas’d  with  fuch  good  Works) 
and  builds  up  a  Belief  of  the  Refurredion,  by  which, 
fays  he,  we  may  learn  this  profitable  Leffon,  viz^  How 
great  the  Reward  of  Alms  done  to  the  Living  mud 
be,  fince  this  Duty  and  Kindnefs  fhown  even  to  the 
Dead  is  not  forgotten  of  GOD. 

Burial  of  the  Dead  was  accounted  by  the  Antients  a 
Work  of  Piety  and  Religion ,  becaufe  they  efteem’d  ic 
both  an  Ad  of  Juft  ice  and  Mercy  : 

Of  Juflice ,  m  that  Earth  fhould  be  return’d  to  Earth  Ci 
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and  Dnft  to  Duft;  for,  What  could 'be  more  juft 
than  to  reftore  to  Mother  Earth  her  Children,  that 
as  fhe  had  furnifh’d  them  at  firft  with  a  Material  Being, 
Food,  Raiment,  Suftenance,  and  all  things  neceflary, 
fo  Ihe  might  at  laft  receive  them  again  into  her  Bofom, 
and  afford  them  lodging  fill  the  Refurrecftion  ?  The 
cf  Mercy.  Antients  alfo  thought  it  an  Aft  of  Mercy  to  hide  the 
Dead  in  the  Earth,  that  the  Organs  of  fuch  Divine 
Souls  might  not  be  torn  and  devour'd  by  wild  Beafts, 
Birds,  isrc.  Cicero  in  his  Oration  for  Quinftius  calls 
Of  Humanly.  Burial  an  Aft  of  Humanity.  Valerius  Maximus,  Lib.  5. 
cap.  1.  Humanity  and  Mildnefs.  Seneca  de  Bene fie.  Lib.  5 
cap.  20.  Humanity  and  Mercy.  Ammi anus  Mar cellinus, 
of  piety.  Lib.  31.  Aneceffary  Office  of  Piety  $  and  St.  Ambrofe  in 
the  beginning  of  an  Oration  of  his  on  the  Death  of  the 
Emperor  Theodofius ,  The  lafi  and greatefl  Office  of  Piety. 
Jfocrates  commending  the  Athenians  for  the  great  Care 
they  took  to  bury  their  Dead,  fays,  It  was  a  mark  and 
token  of  their  Piety  towards  the  Cods,  fince  it  was 
they  and  not  Men  that  had  eftablifh’d  that  Law.  Alfo 
Servius  obferves  Virgil  call’d  /Eneas  by  the  name  of 
Pious ,  becaufe  of  the  Funeral  Honours,  he,  with  fo 
much  Care  and  Application,  had  always  paid  to  his 
Pvelations  and  Friends.  Plato  fpeaking  of  the  feveral 
kinds  of  Juftice,  has  not  omitted  what  belongs  to  the 
Dead  5  nay  Ariftotle  thought  it  more  juft  to  help  thofe 
that  were  depriv’d  of  Life,  than  to  ailift  the  Living. 
The  Latin  Phrafe  alfo  intimates  how  juft  a  thing  it  is 
to  bury  the  Dead,  where  it  calls  Funeral  Rites,  Jufta 
Exequiarum ,  .or  Jufta  Funebria ,  quia  jufium  eft,  jufta 
fa  cere,  folvere,  peragere.  Nay  it  has  no  other  appella¬ 
tion  in  that  Language  than  that  of  Juftice,  and  in 
Greeks  of  a  lawful  Cuftom,  Piety  and  Godlinefs,  fo 
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that  amongfr  both  the  Romans  and  Grecians ,  who 
have  been  the  two  moil  potent  and  civiliz’d  Nations 
of  the  World,  when  they  would  exprefsone  had  been 
Interred,  they  faid,  they  had  done  him  Right  orju- 
ftice,  and  fuch  as  neglected  to  do  the  like  they  ac¬ 
counted  void  of  all  Piety  and  Humanity. 

And  to  fliew  how  Religious  an  A£t  it  is  to  bury  the  Burial  the 
Dead;  the  Gentiles  affignd  the  Care  of  all  Funerals Gods.°f lhc 
and  Sepulture  to  certain  Gods  they  term’d  Manes, 
whofe  chief  was  Pluto,  call’d  alfo  Summanus ,  whence 
all  Tombs  and  Monuments  came  to  be  dedicated,  Diis 
Manibus.  Homer ,  Euripedes ,  Ariftotle  and  others  have 
accounted  Sepulture  an  Honour  and  Reward  to  Mens 
Actions  5  and  on  the  contrary  look’d  on  all  fuch  as 
miferable  and  unhappy  whofe  Bodies  lying  unbury ’d, 
wanted  that  laft  Happinefs. 

Decent  Burial,  with  fui table  Attendants  of  Kindred  An  Honour 
and  Friends,  according  to  the  Quality  of  the  Perfon t0  lhc  "cad* 
(Tays  We  ever  of  Funeral  Monuments ,  p.  25.)  is  an  Ho¬ 
nour  to  the  Deceas’d.  Hezgkiah,  fays  the  Text,  Jlept 
with  his  Fathers ,  and  they  bury  d  him  in  the  higheji  Se¬ 
pulchres  of  the  Sons  of  David,  and  all  Judah  and  the 
Inhabitants  of  Jerufalem  did  him  Honour  at  his  Death ,  2 
Chron.  32.  33.  Thus  in  all  Ages  Burial  has  been  ac¬ 
counted  an  Happinefs  and  Quiet  to  the  Mind,  and  a 
Favour  from  GOD,  whereas  the  want  of  it  has  been 
look’d  on  as  an  Evil  and  Mifery,  a  Curfe  and  Punilh- 
ment,  a  Difgrace  and  Ignominy. 

Firft,  In  the  Holy  Scripture  it  is  call’d  an  Happinefs,  An  Happinefs, 
Favour  and  Kindnefs:  This  was  foretold  by  Ahijah,  Kindnefs. 
and  to  be  fhewn  to  Abijah ,  1  Kings  1 4.  13.  And  all 
Ifrael  fhall  mourn  for  him ,  and  bury  him  5  for  he  only  of 
Jeroboam  [ball  come  to  the  Grave ,  becaufe  in  him  there  is 
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found fome  good  Thing  towards  the  Lord  GOD  of  Ifrael , 
&c.  It  was  accounted  a  Glory  to  be  bury’d  in  a  Se¬ 
pulchre,  even  to  Kings  who  were  laid  up  in  (lately 
Tombs  and  Monuments,  as  in  their  Beds,  and  thus 
the  Prophet  Ifaiah  fpeaks,  Chap,  14.  z ter,  18.  All  the 
Kings  of  the  Nations  lye  in  Glory ,  every  one  in  his  own 
Houfe,  By  the  fame  Prophet  GOD  comforted  Zede- 
kiah  King  of  Judah  when  he  was  taken  Captive,  tell¬ 
ing  him  he  fhould  never  die  in  War  or  Battel,  or  be 
deny’d  Burial  3  but  that  the  King  of  Babylon  fhould 
give  his  People  leave  to  bury  him  in  an  honourable 
manner,  and  with  fuch  Solemnities  as  the  burning 
of  fweet  Odours,  is?c.  at  his  Funeral,  as  they  were  wont 
to  ufe  at  the  Exequies  of  their  Kings,  who  liv’d  belov’d 
of  their  Country,  2  Chron .  16.  14.  But  thou  J halt  die  in 
Peace  (fays  Jeremiah  to  him,  Chap.  34.  ver.  5.)  and 
with  the  Burnings  of  thy  Father s,  the  former  Kings  which 
were  before  thee ,  fo  Jhall  they  burn  Odours  for  thee ,  and 
lament  thee ,  &c. 

EfpeciaJIy  in  To  die  a  natural  Death,  to  be  lamented  and  bury’d, 

Sp£hR!r  and  to  lye  in  the  Sepulchre  of  their  Fathers,  was  ever 
accounted  a  great  Honour  and  Happinefs  among  the 
antient  Jews ,  for  which  the  Scripture-Fhrafe,  through¬ 
out  the  Old  Teflament,  is  Sleeping ,  which  implies  ly¬ 
ing  at  Reft  and  undifturb’d  as  well  as  Dying.  Thus, 
in  2  Kings  8.  24.  it  is  faid,  And  Joram  Jlept  with  his 
Fathers ,  and  was  bury  d  with  his  Fathers  in  the  City  of 
David.  And  p.  28.  His  Sei'vants  carry  d  Ahazi ah  in  a 
Chariot  to  Jerufalem,  and  buryd  him  in  a  Sepulchre 
with  his  Fathers  in  the  City  of  David.  And  Cap.  15. 
ver.  7.  So  Atari  ah  Jlept  with  his  Fathers ,  &c.  Alfo,  ver. 
22.  and  28.  of  the  fame  Chapter,  and  in  many  other 
places,  as  1  Kings  2.  10.  So  David  Jlept  with  his  Fa- 
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thers ,  and  was  bury'd  in  the  City  of  David.  By  all  this 
it  is  to  be  obferv’d,  that  in  this  City  was  the  ufual 
Royal  Burying-Place,  where  both  David  and  all  his 
Succeflors,  that  were  of  any  Note  or  Renown,  were 
bury’d.  This  appears  likewife  by  i  Kings  ir.  43.  2 
Chron.  12.  1 6.  and  14.  1.  and  16.  14.  and  21.  1.  Da* 
vid's  Sepulchre  was  made  of  fuch  durable  Materials, 
and  fo  well  kept  and  repair’d  by  his  Pofterity,  that  it 
continu’d  ’till  the  Apoftles  Time  (Ads  2.  22.)  which 
was  the  fpace  of  almoft  2000  Years. 

On  the  contrary,  to  die  an  unnatural  Death,  andDe^iv^cnhis 
in  another  Country,  as  alfo  to  be  depriv’d  of  the  Se-aCurfe* 
pulchre  of  ones  Fathers  or  Anceftors,  was  always 
efteem’d  a  note  of  Infamy  and  a  kind  of  Curfe.  Thus, 
in  1  Kings  13.  22.  the  feduc’d  Prophet,  becaufe  he 
difobey’d  the  Word  of  the  Lord,  was  reprov’d  by 
him  who  was  the  occafion  of  his  Error,  as  he  had  it 
in  Command  from  GOD,  and  withal  told,  That  his 
Carcafs  fhould  not  come  into  the  Sepulchre  of  his  Fathers . 

Ifaiah  fpeaking  in  derifion  of  the  Death  and  Sepulture 
of  the  King  of  Babylon ,  which  was  not  with  his  Fa¬ 
thers,  in  that  his  Tyranny  was  fo  much  abhor r’d,  thus 
notes  his  Unhappinefs,  Chap.  14.  ip,  20.  Thou  art  ca/i 
out  of  thy  Grave ,  like  an  abominable  Branch  3  and  as  the 
Raiment  of  thofe  that  are  jlain ,  thrufl  thro  with  a  Sword \ 
and  fhall  go  down  to  the  Stones  of  the  Pit ,  as  a  Carcafs 
trodden  under  Foot .  Thou  fbalt  not  be  join'd  with  thy 
Fathers  in  Burial.  That  is,  he  fhould  want  all  the 
Honours  of  Sepulture,  and  all  fuch  Funeral  Rites  as 
were  to  have  been  paid  to  him  as  a  moft  potent  King, 
and  that  he  fhould  not  be  admitted  to  lye  in  the  Grave 
amongft  his  Anceftors,  but  that  his  Corps  fhould  re¬ 
main  negledtedabove  Ground  unbury ’d,  and  be  trod¬ 
den  to  pieces  like  vile  Carrion.  The 
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Andtliejudg-  The  want  of  Burial  proceeds  alfo  from  a  Judgment 

1  cf  GOa  of  GOD,  as  will  appear  from  the  Example  of  Jehoiakim , 
the  Son  of  Jofiah  King  of  Judah ,  whom  for  his  great 
Wickedneftes,  fuch  as  Covetoufnefs,  Oppreflion,  (bed¬ 
ding  innocent  Blood  and  the  like,  GOD  threatned 
with  the  want  of  Burial  (a  fevere  Sentence ! )  and  that 
lie  (hould  have  no  folemn  Funeral  or  honourable  Se¬ 
pulture,  fuch  as  Kings  ufually  have,  nay,  not  fo  much 
as  an  ordinary  Burial  among  the  Graves  of  the  com¬ 
mon  People,  Jer.  2 6.  23.  but  be  caft  out  like  Carrion 
in  fome ‘remote  Place  :  And  Chap,  22.  \<y.  He  Jha/l  be 

nle  an  Aft? >d  bury  d  with  the  Burial  of  an  Afs ,  drawn  and  caji  forth  be¬ 
yond  the  Gates  of  Jerusalem,  that  is,  as  an  Afs  is  Wont 
to  be  burv’d,  he  being  more  worthy  the  Societv  of 
Bealls  than  Men.  The  Greeks  call  the  Burial  of  an 
Afs,  according  to  that  Expreflion  of  Cicero , 

Infepulta  Sepultura  5  and  Sanftius  expounds  it,  that  to 
be  bury’d  like  an  Afs,  is  to  be  caft  out  into  a  fordid 
and  open  Place,  which  neither  covers  the  horrid  and 
obfeene  Parts  of  the  Body,  nor  hinders  the  Dogs  or 
Birds  from  tearing  it  to  pieces,  but  as  in  Chap.  3 6 .  ver. 
30.  His  dead  Body  fhall  be  caft  out  in  the  Day-Time  to 
the  Heat ,  and  in  the  Night  to  the  Frofl  3  that  being 
fo  expos’d,  it  may  the  fooner  putrefie,  and  become 
the  more  vile  and  loathfom  3  and  that  the  fight  of  a 
King’s  Body,  in  fuch  a  condition,  (hould  be  an  hide¬ 
ous  Spectacle  and  horrid  Monument  of  G  OD’s  heavy 
Wrath  and  Indignation  unto  all  that  (hould  behold  it, 
Ifaiah  66.  24.  Wherefore  Ecclejiajles  wifely  concludes, 
Chap.  6.  3.  A  Man  had  better  have  never  been  born  than 
to  have  no  Burial.  The  People  of  Ifrael  (crying  unto 
GOD  againft  the  barbarous  Tyranny  of  the  Babylo¬ 
nians,  who  fpoiFd  GOD’s  Inheritance,  polluted  his 

Temple, 
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Temple,  deftroy'd  his  Religion,  and  murther’d  his 
Chofen  Nation)  amongft  other  Calamities,  thus  com¬ 
plain  for  the  want  of  Sepulture,  Pfal.  yy.  2,  3.  The 
dead  Bodies  of  thy  Servants  have  they  given  to  be  Meat 
to  the  Fowls  of  the  Heavens ,  the  F/eJb  of  thy  Saints  to 
the  Beafis  of  the  Earth.  Their  Blood  have  they  Jhed  like 
to  Water  round  about  Jerufalem ,  and  there  was  none  to 
bury  them.  Here  the  Prophet  obferves,  that  GOD 
differs  his  Church  fometimes  to  fall  to  great  Extre¬ 
mities,  to  exercife  their  Faith  before  he  delivers  them  5 
as  at  other  times  he  deprives  the  Wicked  o t  Sepulture, 
to  bring  them  to  Repentance  by  fuch  an  ignominious 
and  fhameful  Punilhment,  Thus,  for  the  Pride  and 
Wickednefs  o  (Jezebel,  the  Prophet  Elijah  pronounces 
GOD’s  Vengeance  againft  her,  faying,  In  the  Portion 
of  Jezreel  fhall  Dogs  eat  the  Flefh  of  Jezebel,  and  her 
Carcafs  fhall  be  as  Dung  upon  the  face  of  the  Field \  fo 
that  they  fhall  not  fay ,  this  is  Jezebel,  and  there  Jhall  be 
none  to  bury  her ,  2  Kings  9.  10,  36,  37.  By  the  Com-  To  become 
parifon  to  Dung  is  fhown  how  odious  and  contemp- 
tible  a  Thing  it  is  to  be  caft  out  unbury ’d,  and  to  be  Eartb' 


trodden  under  Foot,  to  lye  expos’d  to  the  Air  and 
Weather,  to  rot  and  dink  or  become  Food  to  Birds, 
Beads  and  Reptiles.  Jeremiah  foretelling  the  Defla¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  acquaints  them,  Chap.  19.  7.  Thus 
fays  the  Lord  of  Hojis ,  I  will  caufe  them  to  fall  by  the 
Sword  before  their  Enemies,  and  their  Carcajjes  will  / 
give  to  be  Meat  to  the  Fowls  of  the  Heavens,  and  to  the 
Beajls  of  the  Field ,  a?id  none  fhall  fright  them  away. 
Chap.  7.  33.  Deut.  28.  2 6.  Alfo  fpeaking  of  their 
Kings,  Princes,  Priefts  and  Prophets,  he  tells  them  that 
Their  Bones  Jhall  be  fpread  before  the  Sim  and  Moon,  &c. 
they  jhall  not  be  buryd,  but  be  for  Dung  upon  the  face  of 
•  -  the. 
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the  Earth ,  Jer.  8.  2.  In  other  places  of  his  Prophefie 
he  tells  them,  They  fhall  die  of  grievous  Deaths  and 
Difeafes,  they  fhall  be  neither  bury’d  nor  lamented, 
but  lye  rotting  like  Dung,  and  be  Meat  for  the  Fowls 
of  the  Heavens  and  Beafts  of  the  Earth,  Chap .  16.  4. 
Chap.  25.  33.  Chap.  34.  20.  1  Kings  14.  11.  Chap.  21. 
23,  24.  2  Kings  9.  10.  and  Eze 29.  4.  Alfo  111  the 
Chapter  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel  and  the  17,  18,  19 
and  20  Merfes,  GOD  to  fhew  his  fevere  Judgment, 
calls  the  Fowls  of  the  Air  and  Beafts  of  the  Field  to  a 
Sacrifice  of  the  Flefh  and  Blood  of  the  Princes  of  the 
Earth,  to  eat  their  Fat  and  drink  their  Blood  5  abun¬ 
dance  more  Examples  of  the  like  nature  the  Scripture 
affords  us. 

Next  we  will  confider  what  a  miferable  thing  it 
was  efteem’d,  even  by  the  Pagans ,  to  lye  caff  out  un¬ 
bury ’d.  That  difconfolate  Mother  of  Euryalus ,  is  not  - 
fo  much  griev’d  for  the  lofs  of  her  Son,  who  was  flain 
in  Battel,  as  for  that  he  fhould  be  made  a  Prey  to  the 
Birds  and  Beafts,  whom  therefore  fhe  thus  bewails  : 

Heu  Terra  ignota ,  Canibus  data  Freed  a  Latinis 
Alitibuscp  jaces.  Virg.  JEn.  9 ,  v.  486. 

Cold  on  the  Ground,  and  preffing  foreign  Clay, 

To  Latian  Dogs  and  Fowls  he  lyes  a  Prey.  Dry  den. 

Alfo  the  fame  Poet  reprefents  Tarquitus  thus  infulting 
over  his  conquer’d  Enemy,  JEn.  10.  v.  557. 

Jftic  nunc ,  metuende ,  jace :  non  te  optima  Mater 
Cojidet  Hurai ,  Patriove  onerabit  Membra  Sepulchro  3 
Ah ti bus  linquere  Feris ,  aut  Gurgite  Merfum 
TJnda  fere  t,  Pifcefq 3  impajli  Vulnera  lambent .  The 
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The  vengeful  Vidtor  thus  upbraids  the  Slain  : 

Lye  there,  Inglorious,  and  without  a  Tomb, 

Far  from  thy  Mother  and  thy  Native  Home  5 
Expos’d  to  falvage  Beafds  and  Birds  of  Prey, 

Or  thrown  for  Food  to  Monfters  in  the  Sea. 

Dry  den. 

So  great  was  the  Honour  of  Sepulture  amongfl:  the 
Pagans ,  fays  Quenfledt ,  De  Sepult.  Vet.  p.  24.  That  when 
they  defignd  to  flhew  the  greateft  Envy  and  Reproach  sepulture 
to  their  mold  inveterate  Enemies,  they  depriv’d  their  S  If  of 
Bodies  of  Sepulture,  as  is  noted  in  the  Hiftory  of  theReven§c- 
Heroes  in  Homer ,  in  the  War  between  Polynices  and 
Eteocles  the  Theban ,  and  other  antient  Hiftories,  as 
like  wife  in  C  laud i  an,  De  Bello  Gild.  v.  3^.  Now  Me- 
Zentius  fearing  this,  does  not  defire  ALneas  to  fpare  his 
Life,  but  earnestly  entreats  him  to  afford  him  Burial, 

Virg.  /Erie id.  Lib.  10.  v.  £oi. 

j ’Nullum  in  Ceede  Nefas ,  nec  fic  ad  PrHia  veni  5 
Vnum  hoc ,  per ,  fi  qua  ejl  ViClis  Venia  Hojlibus ,  oro 
Corpus  Humo  patiare  tegi ,  &c. 

Nor  ask  I  Life,  nor  fought  with  that  defign  5 
For  this,  this  only  Favour  let  me  fue, 

(If  Pity  can  to  conquer’d  Foes  be  due  5) 

Refufe  it  not  5  but  let  my  Body  have 

The  laid  retreat  of  Human  Kind,  a  Grave.  Dry  den. 

Turnus  alfo  intreats  the  like  Favour  : 

Et  me,  feu  Corpus  fpoliatum  Lianine  mavis,. 

Redde  meis .  iEneid,  Lib.  12.  v.  935. 

G  Or 
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Or  if  thy  vow’d  Revenge  purfue  my  Death, 
Give  to  my  Friends  my  Body  void  of  Breath  ? 


Sepulture  However,  generally  fpeaking,  Sepulture  was  obferv’d 
fer^dyia°war.  as  well  in  Time  of  War  as  Peace,  to  which  purpofe 
Heralds  or  Embaffadors  were  wont  to  be  fent  to  make 
Truce  ’till  they  could  bury  their  Dead  3  which  if  de¬ 
ny  \i,  fays  Grotius ,  the  Antients  thought  their  War 
more  lawful  and  juft.  Thus  Hannibal ,  a  fworn  Ene¬ 
my  to  the  very  Name  of  Romans ,  is  faid  by  Livy ,  Decad. 
3.  Lib.  2.  to  have  fought  the  Bodies  of  Caius  Flami- 
nius,  Tiberius  Gracchus  and  Mar  cellar  Roman  Gene¬ 
rals,  conquer’d  and  flain  by  him,  that  he  might  bury 
them.  Likewife  Philip  of  Macedon  is  equally  to  be 
commended  for  his  Humanity,  in  performing  Funeral 
Rites  and  Ceremonies  towards  his  deceas’d  Enemies  5 
of  which  fee  Peter  Faber ,  Lib.  3.  Settiefir  cap.  13.  p. 
1  S3,  who  alfo  gives  the  like  account  of  his  Son  Alex - 
ander,  in  that  after  he  had  overcome  Darius 5  he  grant¬ 
ed  leave  to  his  Mother  to  bury  him  after  what  manner 
fhe  pleas’d,  and  withal  commanded  the  fame  Honour 
to  be  afforded  the  Perftan  Nobles;  as  alfo  that  all  fuch 
Soldiers  as  were  found  flain  fhould  be  bury’d  with 
care,  as  is  recorded  by  Q.  Curtius,  Lib.  3.  Valerius 
Maximus  likewife,  Lib.p.  cap.  8.  tells  us  the  Athenians 
fo  ftrictly  obferv’d  this  Cuftom  in  their  Wars,  that 
r  Generals  put  they  punifh’d  thofe  Generals  with  Death  that  neglect- 
neglecting  it.  ed  to  bury  tiic  Main,  tno  otherwife  they  were  Men 
of  Valour  and  had  done  feveral  extraordinary  Ex- 
Others  have  ploits.  Plutarch  in  his  Lives,  informs  us  how  careful 
vPvnh°greaclc  Nicias ,  an  Athenian  General,  was  in  this  point,  for 
Care‘  he  commanded  his  whole  Army  to  halt,  while  he  ho¬ 
nour’d 
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nour’d  two  {lain  Soldiers  with  Burial  and  a  Tomb. 
The  like  pious  Care  is  mention’d  of  /Eneas  to  Mifenus , 
by  Virgil  in  his  6th  ZEneid,  v.  232. 

At  pius  /Eneas  ingenti  Mole  Sepulchrum 

Imporiit ,  fuaq-j  ArmaViro ,  Remumq $  Tubamq. j 

But  good  /Eneas  order’d  on  the  Shore  2 

A  (lately  Tomb,  whofe  Top  a  Trumpet  bore,  > 

A  Soldier’s  Faulchion,  and  a  Seaman’s  Oar.  Dryden/5 

The  Romans  in  general  as  well  as  the  Grecians  care¬ 
fully  bury’d  their  Enemies,  nor  would  they  defraud 
them  of  any  Funeral  Rites,  fays  Suidas.  The  like 
Rhodiginus ,  Left.  Antiq.  Lib.  17.  tedifies  of  the  he¬ 
iress ,  by  whofe  Law  the  Enemy  was  not  to  be  left 
unbury’d.  Nor  mud  we  pafs  by  the  Humanity  of  the 
Northern  People,  who  as  Olaus  Wormius  in  Monument. 
Vanic.  Lib.  1.  cap.  6.  writes,  thought  it  defer ving  the 
greated  Praife,  to  exercife  this  Hofpitable  Piety  of 
burying  the  CarcafTes  of  their  Enemies,  to  whom 
they  bore  no  farther  Malice  after  their  Deaths,  but 
afforded  them  friendly  Sepulture.  Amongll  others, 
an  Example  of  this  nature  is  fetch’d  out  of  Saxo ,  a 
mod  eloquent  Danijh  Hidorian,  who  in  the  Third 
Book  of  his  Hidory,  which  he  wrote  about  500 
Years  ago,  introduces  Collerus  pronouncing  this  wife 
and  elegant  Oration  to  his  Enemy  Horuendillus ,  with 
whom  he  was  going  to  engage  in  Fight : 

Quoniam ,  fays  he,  Exitus  in  dubio  manet ,  invrcem 
Humanitati  deter  endum  eft ,  nec  adeo  Inge nils  indulges 
dum,  ut  Extrema  negligantur  Officia.  Odium  in  Anirnis 
efi  ad  fit  tamen  Fietas^  qua  Rigor  i  demum  ogportuna  (uc- 

G  2  cedat * 
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cedat ,  nam  etfi  Mentium  nos  Difcrimina  feparant,  Na¬ 
ture*  tamen  Jura  conciliant .  Horurn  quippe  Confortio  jun- 
gimur ,  quanta  sc  unq^  Animos  Livor  dijfociet.  Hczc  it  a* 
que  Pietaiis  nobis  Conditio  fit ,  nt  Vidum  Vidor  Exequiis 
profequatur.  His  enim  fuprema  Humanitatis  Officia  inejfe 
con  ft  at,  quz  nemo  Pius  abhorruit.  Vtraq 5  Acies  id  Mu- 
71115 ,  Rigore  depofito  concorditer  exequatur .  Faceffet  poft 
Fa  turn  Livor ,  Simultafq 5  Funere  fopiatur.  Ah  fit  nobis 
tant<z  Crudelitatis  Specimen ,  ?//  quanquam  Vivvs  Odium 
inter cej] exit.  Alter  alterius  Cineres  perfequatur.  Gloriofum 
Vi dori  erit ,  y?  P/Si  Funus  magnifice  duxerit  3  //tfw  qui 
defundo  Hofti  Juft  a  perfolverit ,  faperftitis  fibi  Favor  em 
adfeifeit ,  vivumq 3  Beneftciis  vine  it,  quisquis  extindo 
Studium  Huvianitatis  impendet.  Which  may  be  thus 
Englifh’d :  raz/00  the  Event  of  what  we  are  going 

about  is  doubt  fall,  let  its  mutually  engage  to  f hew  Huma¬ 
nity  to  each  other ,  zzor  /o  indulge  our  P a ffions  as  to 

negled  the  lafi  Duties .  JPe  Malice  in  our  Hearts , 
let  there  be  likewife  fuch  a  Piety  as  may  opportunely  fuc - 
ceed  our  Rigour  3  jor  tho  a  difference  in  our  Minds  hapm 
pens  to  divide  us,  the  Law  of  Nature  will  reunite  us. 
Tho  we  are  never  fo  far  feperated  by  Envy,  this  will  bring 
us  together  again.  Let  it  therefore  be  the  Condition  of 
our  Piety ,  that  the  Conqueror  follow  the  Herfe  of  the  Con¬ 
quer  d.  Herein  the  lafi  Offices  of  Humanity  ccnfift,  which 
no  good  Man  ever  yet  refus'd.  Let  both  Armies  then  fa - 
fpend  their  Hatred  to  perform  this  Duty .  After  Death  let 
Envy  be  removd  and  fecret  Prejudice  di farm'd.  May  every 
kind  of  Cruelty  for  fake  us,  and,  tho'  living  we  hated  each 
other,  let  us  lovingly  accompany  one  anotbers  Afhes.  ’ Twill 
be  a  Glorious  Thing  in  the  Vidor  Magnificently  to  In t err 
the  Vanquijh'd 3  for  he  that  performs  Funeral  Rites  to  a 
Jlain  Enemy,  will  be  fare  to  have  a  farviving  Friend,  and 

who - 
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whoever  employs  his  Study  in  Humanity  towards  the 
Dead ,  cannot  thereby  fail  of  obliging  the  Living . 

Thus  have  the  Ancients  always  provided  for  their  fe^^B  “ 
Funerals,  in  cafe  they  were  llain  in  Battel  3  but  when  ^1. 
they  dy’d  at  Sea,  then  were  they  deditute  of  all  fuch 
hopes,  therefore  dreaded  that  Element  for  fear  they 
(hould  become  a  Prey  to  Fi(h  or  any  Marine  Monfler, 
which  was  a  great  check  and  damp  to  their  Spirits  in 
an  Engagement,  Storm  or  the  like.  Both  the  Greeks 
and  Roman  Hero’s,  who  fear’d  not  Death  in  Land- 
Fights,  as  hoping  the  fame  Place  where  they  fought 
might  afford  them  a  peaceful  Grave,  were  yet  mighti¬ 
ly  concern’d  and  difmay’d  at  the  thoughts  of  a  Naval- 
Combat,  or  when  they  were  in  danger  of  Shipwrack, 
and  this  becaufe  they  then  faw  themfelves  on  the  point 
of  being  for  ever  depriv’d  of  Sepulture.  Thus  Achilles , 
who  brav’d  all  manner  of  Dangers,  could  not,  as 
Homer  confeffes,  keep  himfelf  from  being  daunted  at 
that  of  Shipwrack,  when  he  found  himfelf  ready  to 
bulge  in  the  River  Xanthus.  A  like  Fear  of  Scipios , 
the  greated  Captain  the  Romans  ever  had,  Silius  It  aliens 
mentions,  who  tells  us,  tho’  he  had  fo  many  Times, 
without  the  lead  concern  or  dread,  feen  Rivers  of 
Blood  running  down,  yet  was  he  mod  terribly  af¬ 
frighted  in  pafling  the  River  Trebia ,  where  he  faw  him¬ 
felf  in  danger  of  drowning.  The  fame  account  Statins 
gives  of  Hippomedon ,  who,  as  he  fays,  could  without 
any  Trouble  have  prefented  his  Body  to  the  dint  of 
a  thoufand  Swords,  yet  was  not  able  to  abide  the 
Thoughts  of  being  cad  away  in  the  River  Theumefia. 

Alfo  that  dout  General  /Eneas,  tho’  he  fear’d  neither 
Fire  nor  Sword,  yet  was  fo  afraid  of  Water,  that  being 
like  to  fink  in  a  Storm,  he  thus  exclaims : 
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Extemplo  JEne<z  folvuntur  Frigore  Membra . 

Ingemit ,  &  duplices  tendens  ad  Sydera  Palmas , 

Voce  refert :  <9  terq ;  quaterq $  beati? 

Quels  ante  Ora  Patrum ,  TryVe  Minibus  a  It  is, 

Contigit  oppetere.  iRneid,  Lib.  1.  a.  5*6. 

Struck  with  unufual  Fright,  the  Trojan  Chief 
With  hfted  Hands  and  Eyes,  invokes  Relief: 

And  thrice  and  four  Times  happy  thofe,  he  cry’d, 
That  under  ///<*«  Walls,  before  their  Parents,  dy’d. 

Dryden. 

In  a  Word,  this  was  the  Death  Ovid  could  by  no* 
means  brook,  and  that  upon  this  fcore  only,  that  it 
would  deprive  him  of  Burial 

Non  Letbum  timeo ,  Genus  aut  miferabile  Lethi  1 
Demite  Naufragium  3  Mors  mihi  Munus  eriu 
Eft  aliquid \  Fatove  fuo ,  Ferroue  cadentem 
In  folida  moriens ,  ponere  Corpus  Humo: 

Eft  viand  at  a  ftds  aliquid  [per  are  Sepulcbra, 

Et  non  cequoreis  Pifcibus  ejfte  Cibum . 

I  fear  not  Death,  nor  value  how  I  die  5 
Free  me  from  Seas,  no  matter  where  I  lye. 

?Tis  fomewhat,  howfoe'er  one's  Breath  depart, 

In  folid  Earth  to  lay  one’s  meaner  Part  5 
’Tis  fomewhat  after  Death  to  gain  a  Grave, 

And  not  be  Food  to  Fifti,  or  fporc  to  ev’ry  Wave. 

The  Ancients  feafd  to  die  at  Sea,  becaufe  dead  Bo¬ 
dies,  being  tofs’d  to  and  fro  with  the  Winds  and 

Waves, 
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Waves,  were  often  dalh’d  againft  Rocks,  and  never  lay 
at  reft,  nay,  perhaps  were  at  laft  devour’d  by  greedy 
Fifh,  or  torn  to  pieces  by  the  (harp  Talons  and  Beaks 
of  Sea-Fowls  5  whereas  to  reft  in  the  Grave  was  ac¬ 
counted  the  greateft  Happinefs  (whence  Sepulchres 
came  to  be  call’d,  Requietoria )  but  to  be  depriv’d  of 
it  the  greateft  Mifery  and  Funilhment,  nay  the  vileft 
Ignominy  and  Difgrace. 

To  want  the  Honour  of  Burial  was  held  among  the  ^  Want  of 
Egyptians  one  of  the  greateft  Punifhments  could  be  in-  nifhmenc. 
flicted,  wherefore  they  deny’d  it  to  executed  Crimi¬ 
nals,  whofe  Bodies  they  gave  to  the  Birds  and  Beafts, 
as  may  not  obfeurely  be  gather’d  from  JofepTs  Inter¬ 
pretation  Gen.  40. 19.  thus  fpeaking  to  the  chief  Baker, 

Within  three  Days  Jha/l  Pharaoh  lift  up  thy  Head  from  off 
thee ,  and  J hall  hang  thee  on  a  Tree ,  and  the  Birds  fhall 
eat  thy  Flefh ,  &c. 

Hence  it  was  the  Greeks,  either  refus’d  all  manner 
of  Sepulture,  or  at  leaft  decent  Burial,  to  Infamous 
Perfons,  or  fuch  as  had  committed  any  Notorious 
Crime.  Thus  they  burned  not  thofe,  according  to 
Cuftom,  who  kill’d  themfelves,  but  bury’d  them  in  an 
obfeure,  ignoble  Place,  without  any  Funeral  Ceremo¬ 
nies,  Tomb  or  Infcription.  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Lib.  16. 

Bibl.  cap.  6.  relates,  It  was  enabled  by  Law,  that  one 
convicted  of  Treafon  or  Sacriledge  fhould  be  caft  out 
unbury’d  5  which  Perfons  alfo  by  the  Athenian  Laws 
were  prohibited  Burial  in  Athens ,  as  Xenophon  tells  us, 

Lib.  1.  E fawiKav.  Paufanias  likewifc  fays  the  Arcadi¬ 
ans  caft  out  unbury’d,  without  their  Territories,  the 
Traytor  Ariftocrates ,  whom  they  had  fton’d  to  Death. 
Among  the  Remans ,  thofe  that  kill’d  themfelves  were 
prohibited  all  manner  of  Sepulture,  either  that  others 
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might  thereby  be  deterr’d  from  fo  making  away  with 
themfelves,  or  becaufe  they  thought  it  unreafonable 
any  Hands  (hould  be  employ’d  to  bury  him,  whofe 
own  had  deftroy’d  himfelf.  Tarquinius  Prifcus  order’d 
all  fuch  dead  Bodies  to  be  fix’d  on  a  Crofs,  to  be  view’d 
by  all  the  Citizens,  and  afterwards  to  be  devour’d  by 
Birds,  &c.  as  Pliny  relates  in  his  Natural  Hiflory ,  Lib. 
26.  cap.  1 5.  Albertus  Leoninus  in  his  Procej /  Criminal. 
fays,  If  any  one  kill’d  himfelf  (as  being  either  weary 
of  a  tedious  Life,  or  impatient  of  Pain  or  Trouble, 
or  elfe  to  avoid  condign  Punifhment,  or  for  any  other 
Caufe  whatfoever)  his  Body  was  caft  out  upon  a 
Dunghill,  to  have  a  common  Sepulture  with  Dogs, 
'istc.  but  however  it  was  more  cuftomary  to  have  his 
Goods  confifcated,  and  his  Body  hung  on  the  Furca. 
The  Milefian  Virgins  were  deterr’d  from  hanging  them- 
felves  by  a  Law  of  the  Senate,  that  Self-Murderers 
fhould  be  deny’d  Burial,  and  have  their  Bodies  dragg’d 
naked  thro5  the  Streets,  in  the  fame  Rope  they  had 
hang’d  themfelves  with.  All  fuch  Perfons  as  were  hung 
upon  this  Furca  or  Gibbet,  were  by  the  Laws  deny’d 
Sepulture,  and  a  Centry,  fays  Petronius ,  was  fet  to 
watch  them,  left  any  Body  Ihould  take  them  down, 
euriardeny  a  Hence  alfo,  according  to  the  common  cuftom  of 
« others.  Qermany ,  &c.  the  Bodies  of  fuch  as  were  Tray  tors, 

Highwaymen,  Murderers,  isrt.  were  either  fix’d  upon 
Poles,  fet  up  on  Wheels,  or  hung  upon  Gibbets,  there 
to  remain  a  Prey  to  ravenous  Birds,  or  elfe  to  corrupt 
with  the  Sun  and  Rain,  and  diffolve  into  a  putrid  and 
ftinking  Gore,  and  all  this  to  the  end  that  others,  by 
fuch  an  horrid  and  deform’d  Spectacle,  might  learn  to 
fear  and  be  deterr’d  from  fuch  like  Crimes.  He  that 
commits  Treafon  is  by  our  Laws  adjudg’d,  fays  Weever 

in 
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in  his  Funeral  Monuments ,  p.  22.  to  behang’d,  drawn 
and  quarter'd,  and  his  divided  Limbs  to  be  fet  up  on 
Poles  in  fome  eminent  Place,  within  fome  great  Mar¬ 
ket-Town  or  City.  He  likewife  that  is  found  guilty 
of  the  crying  Sin  of  Murder,  is  ufually  hang’d  up  in 
Chains,  there  to  continue  ’till  his  Body  fhall  be  con¬ 
futed,  and  this  at  or  near  the  Place  where  the  Fad 
was  committed.  Likewife  we  are  accuftom’d  to  bury 
fuch  as  lay  violent  Hands  upon  themfelves,  in  or  near 
the  Highways,  with  a  Stake  thruft  thro’  their  Bodies, 
and  this  to  terrifie  all  Paffengers  by  that  fo  infamous 
and  reproachful  Burial,  not  to  make  away  with  them¬ 
felves.  Thofe  that  are  found  guilty  of  other  crimi¬ 
nal  Matters,  after  a  little  hanging,  are  cut  down  and 
indeed  bury’d,  yet  feldom  in  a  Chriftian  manner,  or 
in  the  Sepulchre  of  their  Fathers,  unlefs  their  Fathers 
like  them  happen  to  have  their  Graves  near  or  under 
the  Gallows.  Hence  the  Canonifis ,  fays  Quenftedt ,  De  Difference  be- 
Sepult.Vet.  p.  49.  diftinguilh  between  Ecclefiaftic  or 
Decent  Burial,  and  Criminal  or  Ignominious:  Theyminal  EurwL 
call  that  Decent  to  which  Solemnities,  Rites  and  Cere¬ 
monies  are  allow'd  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the 
Country,  but  term  that  Ignominious  which  is  without 
Decency,  and  where  all  manner  of  Ceremonies  are 
omitted,  nay  they  have  not  fo  much  as  the  Tolling  of 
a  Bell,  or  a  Prayer  or  Pfalm  us’d  for  them. 

Thus,  as  fome  Criminals  have  been  deny’d  Chrifti- 

.  -  .  .  .  .  J  .  -Burial  a  ro¬ 

an  Burial,  as  an  ignominious  Punilhment,  fo  othefs^ment- 

by  reafon  of  more  heinous  Offences  have  been  bury’d 

alive*.  Korabi  Dathan  and  Abiram  for  murmuring  and 

rebelling  againft  Mojes  were  (wallow’d  up  alive  by  the 

Earth,  Numb.  16.  30,  33.  They  and  all  that  appertain  d 

to  tbeniy  went  down  alivt  into  the  Pit ,  and  the  Earth 

H  clos’d 
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dosd  ?<pcn  them:  But  they  were  not  only  bury’d  alive, 
and  after  that  manner  defcended  into  a  Sepulchre,  but 
likewife  into  Hell,  as  fome  Commentators  obferve,  for 
an  eternal  as  well  as  temporal  Punifhment.  The  Veftal 
Virgins  being  defil’d,  fuffer’d  this  Punifhment  as  the 
molt  miferable  that  could  be  inflicted  5  for  the  Romans 
in  cafe  of  this  Crime,  bury’d  them  alive  in  the  Campus 
Sceleratus ,  as  Plutarch  in  Vita  Nurnee  Pompilij  obferves, 
and  we  read  in  Conftitut .  Crim.  Caroli ,  p.  131.  the 
fame  was  inflfidted  on  fuch  as  kill’d  their  Children. 

To  be  dcny’d  all  manner  of  Burial,  or  to  be  bury’d 
difhonourably  or  alive,  have  ever  been  thought  fevere 

oT°theGrfvT^Lmi^iments  5  likewife  to  be  dug  up  again,  after 

both  a  Curfe  Chriftian  Burial,  is  a  Ihameful  Difgrace  and  equally 

and  Puoifh-  •»  •  •  •  r  I  i  ,  i 

meat.  Ignominious.  Thus  in  contempt  or  the  deceasd 
wicked  Priefts,  King  Jofiah  took  their  Bones  out  of 
their  Sepulchres  and  burn’d  them,  2  Kings  23.  16.  Ah 
fo  the  Prophet  Jereiniah  foretold  the  Jews  how  GOD 
would  bring  out  of  the  Grave  the  Bones  of  their  Kings, 
Princes,  Priefts  and  Prophets,  and  expofe  them  to  the 
Sun  and  Moon,  i&c.  Chap .  8.  v.  1,  2.  In  prophaneHi- 
ftory  it  is  reported  of  Sylla  the  Didfator,  that  he  dug 
up  the  Bones  of  Caius  Marius ,  and  commanded  them 
to  be  flung  into  the  Sea  5  wherefore  when  he  dy’d  him- 
felf  he  order’d  his  own  Carcafs  to  be  burn’d,  that 
his  Bones  might  not  have  the  like  ill  Treatment  from 
his  Enemies,  Plinys  Natural  Hiftory,  Lib .  7.  cap .  54. 
Such  difturbing  the  Deceas’d  in  their  Tombs,  I  look 
upon  to  have  given  the  firft  occafion  of  burning 
Dead  Bodies,  yet  I  think  this  latter  as  obnoxious  to 
ill  Ufage,  fince  it  would  be  a  lefs  difficult  matter  to 
deprive  Urns  of  their  Afhes,  fcatter  them  before  the 
Wind,  fow  them  in  the  Sea  or  barfen  Sands,  or  in  a 

word, 
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word,  make  a  Pafte  of  them  to  feed  Fowls  with,  or  a 
Compoft,  out  of  which  might  be  form’d  ridiculous 
Imagery,  to  make  fport  for  Children,  or  diverfion  for 
Men.  An  Example  of  both  thefe  kinds  of  the  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Dead,  has  been  known  to  be  adted  either 
out  of  Malice  to  Enemies,  or  as  a  Punilhment  to  Op- 
preffors  and  Tyrants.  The  one  is  confpicuous  from 
what  Saxo  Grammaticus  relates  in  the  Fourth  Book  of 
his  Hiftory,  that  the  Body  of  one  Fengo  a  Tyrant, 
being  judg’d  worthy  neither  of  an  Urn  nor  Sepulture, 
his  Allies  were  order’d  to  be  difpers’d  by  the  Winds,  for 
it  was  not  thought  reafonable  that  Country  Ihould 
protedl  his  Allies  which  he  had  depriv’d  of  its  Liberty. 

The  other  is  confirm’d  by  the  Ufage  of  the  Roman 
Emperor  Vitellius^  who  as  Suetonim  reports,  cap.  17. 
after  various  Mockeries,  was  dragg’d  to  the  Gemonid? , 
cut  into  very  fmall  pieces,  and  afterwards  flung  into 
the  Tyber.  Heliogabalus  likewife  was  firfl:  dragg’d  a~ 
bout  the  Streets  of  Rome ,  then  thrown  into  a  Com¬ 
mon  Shoar,  and  foon  after  into  the  Tiber ,  as  Sextus 
Aurelius  V iff  or  and  Lampricfius  relate. 

There  was  another  fort  of  Sepulture  us’d  antiently, 
vi^.  To  be  cover’d  over  with  a  great  heap  of  Stones, 
which  was  accounted  by  the  Jews  an  ignominious  Another  ig- 
kind  of  Burial,  and  therefore  only  us’d  to  Malefa6tors,iiai?ulousBu 
Rebels,  istc.  Thus  we  read  when  Jofhua  had  taken 
Acban ,  he  commanded  his  People  to  ftone  him  to 
Death,  and  raife  over  him  a  great  heap  of  Stones, 

Chap.  7.  v.  25,  2 6.  Likewife  Jofhua  commanded  his 
Servants  to  take  down  the  Body  of  King  Ai,  whom 
he  had  hang’d  on  a  Tree,  and  call  it  without  the  City- 
Gate,  railing  over  it  a  great  heap  of  Stones,  Chap.  8. 
v.  29.  Thus  were  the  Jews  wont  to  bury  fuch  as 

H  2  dy’d 
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dy’d  ignominioufly,  that  it  might  ferve  as  a  Monu¬ 
ment  to  warn  others  from  committing  the  like  Offen¬ 
ces.  Nor  was  Abfulom  thought  worthy  of  common 
Sepulture,  much  Iefs  of  the  Honours  he  had  defign’d 
for  himfelf,  by  the  Pillar  he  had  rais’d,  but  was  flung 
into  a  Pit,  and  pil'd  over  with  great  heaps  of  Stones, 
that  the  Place  might  be  remark’d  by  the  Name  of  fuch 
a  difobedient  Son  and  notorious  Rebel,  2  Samuel  18. 

1 7.  alfo  that  his  ignominious  Death  might  be  fuited 
with  a  like  Burial ;  for  altho’,  in  his  Life-Time,  he 
had  built  a  Pillar  (like  one  of  the  Pyramids  or  Obe¬ 
lisks  of  the  Kings  of  Egypt )  in  the  King  s  Dale,  ver. 

1 8.  a  very  pleafant  and  fruitful  Place,  where  the  Kings 
us’d  their  Sports  and  Recreations,  and  a  great  Con- 
courfe  of  the  Nobility  every  Day  reforted  5  there,  to 
fhew  his  Pride  and  vain  Glory,  rais’d  he  this  Pillar,  that 
after  his  Death  it  might  ferve  as  a  Monument  to  eter¬ 
nize  his  Memory,  yet  GOD  depriv’d  him  of  fo  noble 
a  Sepulture,  and  afforded  him  no  other  than  to  be 
bury’d  in  a  great  Pit,  under  a  huge  heap  of  Stones,  as 
a  common  Malefactor. 

And  a  Curfe.  Now  thus  to  be  bury’d  was  accounted  aCurfe,  as 
is  confirm’d  by  Lameiitations  3.  53.  and  Ezekiel  32, 
25?,  30.  From  hence  we  infer,  that  if  fome  kinds  of 
Burial  denote  a  Curfe  and  Difgrace,  as  well  as  not  be¬ 
ing  bury’d  at  all,  Funeral  Ceremonies  and  Expences  are 
ncceffary  10  fhew  what  Burial  is  Honourable  and  what 
Ignominious ;  Otherwife,  if  we  fnould  find  a  Carcafs 
unbury’d  and  expos’d  to  the  Air,  or  fee  a  Grave  in  the 
Highway  or  other  Place,  where  Burial  was  not  us’d, 
wc  fhould  be  apt  to  reflect  on  this  dilgraceful  Objebt, 
and  from  thence  judge  the  Perfon  to  have  been  either 
■fome  noto^oas  Criminal,  a  Self  Murderer,  or  at  leali 

one 
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one  that  had  dy’d  fome  ignominious  Death,  and  had 
been  accordingly  bury’d  :  Therefore,  to  avoid  all  fuch 
like  Cenfure,  it  is  convenient  Burial  (hould  not  only  be 
diftinguiih’d  between  fuch  as  have  liv’d  pioufly  or  pro- 
phanely,  between  thofe  that  have  propagated  the 
Laws  and  good  Conftitutions  of  a  Country,  and  fuch 
as  have  wickedly  deftroy’d  them,  but  even  amongfl 
honeft  People  themfelves,  according  to  their  Quali¬ 
ties,  Eftates  and  Profeflions  5  for  (hould  a  Coblcr  and 
a  Prince  be  bury’d  after  the  fame  manner,  fuch  Extra¬ 
vagancies  would  bring  reflexion  and  contempt  on 
Burial  in  general,  and  they  might  fay  with  the  Poet : 

Marmoreo  Licinus  Tumulo  jacet ,  at  Cato  parvo  5 
Pompeius  nullo :  Quit  puttt  ejje  Deos  ? 

Worthlefs  Licinus  in  a  rich  Tomb  lies, 

Whilft  the  great  Cato  for  a  poor  one  dies  5 
Pompey  for  none :  Who’d  think  the  God’s  were  wife  ? 

Having  thus  fufficiently  (hown  and  prov’d,  that 
both  according  to  the  Laws  of  G  O  D  and  Man,  the 
Bodies  of  the  Juft  are  not  to  be  defpis’d  or  caft  out 
unbury’d,  I  will  in  the  next  place  acquaint  you  with 
other  Particulars,  which  are  necelfary  to  Funerals,  Particular 
without  which  a  Princes  Interment1  would  be  as  ig-FunSno? 
noble  as  a  Malefadtor’s  5  nor  are  we  to  think  a  private  “dl*cnc8ca" 
burying  a  Corps  in  the  Night-Time  without  any  Ce¬ 
remony  or  Attendance,  can  difcharge  our  Duty  in 
this  laft  and  indifpenfable  Particular.  We  muft  ftudy 
likewife  a  Method  for  the  well  ordering  a  dead  Body, 
as  W alhing,  Anointing,  Embalming,  Drefling,  and  all 
other  Expences,  Rites  and  Ceremonies  rdaring  to  Fu¬ 
nerals 
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ncrals  in  general.  In  thefe  points,  fince  the  Ancients 
differ’d  very  much,  it  will  be  material  to  confider  how 
far  all,  or  any  of  thefe  Ceremonies  are  either  lawful, 
neceffary,  or  commendable.  In  order  to  this,  to  the 
end  we  may  treat  of  each  in  its  proper  place,  and  be 
as  fuccinct  as  we  can,  we  will  divide  thefe  Funeral 
Ceremonies  into  fuch  as  were  us’d  to  Perfons  when 
they  were  dying,  or  elfe  perform’d  afterwards  to  their 
dead  Corps. 

Fir  ft,  it  was  a  Cuftom  among  the  Hebrews  to  kifs 
the  Dead,  as  appears  from  Gen.  50.  1.  Jofeph  fell  on 
bis  Father  s  Face ,  and  wept  upon  him ,  and  ktjfed  him : 
whereby  he  exprefs’d  his  fincere  Affection  to  his  de¬ 
ceas’d  Parent,  notwithftanding  by  his  Death  he  was 
for  ever  to  be  feparated  from  him,  yet  his  Filial  Duty 
ftill  remain’d  ready  to  perform  thofe  Offices  due  to 
the  Dead,  fuch  as  Embalming,  and  the  like.  This 
Cuftom  of  killing  the  Dead  feems  likewife  to  be  taking 
a  folemn  leave  of  them  at  their  departure  out  of  this 
World,  till  they  fhould  have  the  happinefs  of  meeting 
them  in  another.  But  the  Romans  had  a  different 
Senfe  of  this  Matter,  for  when  the  fick  Perfon  was 
juft  expiring,  the  neareft  Relation  or  Friend,  by  a  Kifs 
receiv’d  his  laft  gafping  Breath,  whereby  they  ima¬ 
gin’d  the  Soul  of  the  Deceas’d  came  out  of  his  Body 
thro’  the  Mouth,  and  was  the  fame  way  transfus’d  in¬ 
to  and  receiv’d  by  them  5  nor  did  they  only  kifs  their 
Friend  and  Relation  when  juft  expiring,  but  alfo  when 
his  Body  was  going  to  be  laid  on  the  Funeral  Pile. 
This  the  Chriftians  imitate  now  a  days,  when  they 
likewife  kifs  the  Deceas’d  juft  as  he  is  going  to  be  nail’d 
up  in  his  Coffin,  or  to  be  carry’d  out  to  his  Grave  5 
but  as  for  the  other  Ceremony,  they  have  ever  ab- 
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horr’d  it  as  a  mod  fuperftitious  and  ridiculous  Opi¬ 
nion.  Both  the  Pagans  and  Chrijiians  without  doubt, 
look’d  0  1  Death  as  a  Journey  or  Peregrination  to 
another  World,  therefore  by  killing  their  Dead,  they 
took  their  folemn  Farewel  of  them,  as  we  do  when 
we  part  with  a  Friend  that  is  going  to  Travel,  isc. 
Hereupon  we  always  find  written  on  their  Tombs, 

Abiit  nonObiit ,  and  as Grethferi us  relates,  Lib .  i.  Ve  Fun. 
Chrijlian.  when  the  Greeks  came  to  a  Burying,  both 
Friends  and  Relations  kifs’d  and  took  leave  of  the  Dead 
in  thefe  words,  Vade,  cum  Natura  nos  vocaverit ,  fequemur. 

Go ,  when  Nature  calls ,  r veil  follow.  But  let  the  Caufe 
be  what  it  will  that  induc’d  the  Ancients  to  kifs  their 
Dead,  it  were  better  totally  to  forbear  it,  fince  to  the 
Dead  they  are  of  no  ufe,  and  to  a  dying  Man  are 
rather  a  Difturbance  than  any  Relief:  Moreover,  to 
the  faluting  Friend,  thofe  ill  Scents  and  Vapours, 
which  proceed  from  the  Mouth  and  Noftrils  of  the 
fick  Perfon,  may  be  an  infectious  Breath,  and  prove 
not  a  little  prejudicial  to  him  3  therefore  it  is  in  no 
wife  either  convenient  or  ufeful  to  kifs  a  Perfon  that 
is  juft  dying,  or  one  that  is  already  Dead. 

The  next  Thing  to  be  done  after  the  Perfon  was  ciofmgtb* 
dead,  was  to  clofe  his  Eyes,  and  this  Ceremony  was  Eyei‘ 
for  the  moft  part  perform’d  by  the  neareft  Relation, 
as  by  the  Husband  for  the  Wife,  Et  vice  verfa ,  by  the 
Wife  for  the  Husband  3  alfo  by  Parents  towards  their 
Children,  and  by  Children  towards  their  Parents,  and 
where  fuch  were  wanting,  one  Friend  did  it  for  ano¬ 
ther.  This  Cuftom  was  in  that  efteem  among  the 
Hebrews ,  Greeks  and  Romans ,  that  the  very  Thoughts 
of  having  it  perform’d  by  their  Kindred,  mitigated, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  Pains  and  Agonies  of  Death 

they 
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they  underwent,  whereby  they  dv’d  in  much  greater 
content  of  Mind  than  they  would  othenvife  have 
done  ^  whereas  on  the  contrary,  they  look’d  on  them- 
Rlves  not  a  little  unhappy  to  die  in  a  Place  where  no 
Relations  or  Friends  were  prefent  to  perfom  that 
Office.  This  appears  by  Gen.  4 6.  4.  where  Jacob  fear¬ 
ing  he  fhould  die  in  his  way  to  Egypt  y  by  reafon  of 
his  extream  old  Age,  or  the  length  of  the  Journey, 
and  be  thereby  depriv’d  of  thefe  Funeral  Ceremonies  5 
G  O  D  to  remove  thofe  fears  and  comfort  him,  told 
him,  He  fhould  die  in  peace  with  his  Children  about 
him,  and  particularly  that  Jofeph  fhoidd  lay  his  Hands 
on  his  Eyes ,  as  the  Text  expreffes  it,  which  was  as 
much  as  to  fay,  he  fhould  ciofe  his  Eyes,  and  take  all 
other  care  of  his  Funeral 

Now  why  this  Cuftom  of  doling  the  Eyes  of  the 
Dead  was  in  fuch  Efteem  and  Ufe  among  the  Ancients, 
there  feem  to  be  two  Reafons :  Firjly  It  being  natural 
to  Men  to  die  with  their  Eyes  open,  as  Santoreilws  in  his 
Poft-Praxis  Medic,  p.  18.  Philofophically  proves  3  and 
Death  being  compar’d  to  Sleep,  they  defir’d  to  have 
their  Eyes  fhut,  the  better  to  referable  fleeping  and  ta¬ 
king  their  Reft.  Secondly ,  They  might  perhaps  defire 
it,  that  the  By-Standers  might  not  be  offended  at  fuch 
an  unpleafant  fight  as  a  flaring  Corps,  with  its  Eyes 
and  Mouth  open,  muft  needs  prefent,  which  every  one 
knows  looks  very  ghaftly :  Befides,  the  noifom  Smells 
of  the  fermenting  Stomach  were  thereby  hinder’d 
from  making  too  fwift  a  paffage  into  the  Room,  and 
offending  the  Company.  That  it  is  therefore  conve¬ 
nient  to  ufe  this  Ceremony  none  will  deny,  yet  muft 
it  not  be  pradtis’d  too  foon,  left  the  Perfon  it  is  to  be 
us’d  to  be  not  actually  dead,  but  only  in  an  Apoplexy , 
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Lethargy ,  or  the  like,  and  fo  by  keeping  his  Mouth 
ihut  with  a  Muffler,  be  fuffbcated.  Nor  are  his  Eyes 
to  be  clos’d  ’till  after  he  is  adually  dead,  left  they 
open  again,  as  Santorellus  affirms  they  will  5  but  this 
and  other  Ceremonies  of  the  like  nature,  which  can  in 
no  wife  further  Death,  in  cafe  it  Ihould  prove  only  an 
Apoplexy ,  &c.  ought  to  be  perform’d  before  the  Corps 
be  quite  cold,  for  afterwards  they  are  not  eafily  to  be 
brought  to  a  graceful  order,  nor  will  make  a  hand- 
fom  Corps,  which  the  Ancients  fo  much  lov’d  to  fee  : 
Hereupon,  in  a  fhort  Time  after  the  Perfon  was  dead, 
they  clos’d  his  Eyes,  fhut  his  Mouth  with  a  Muffler, Ms,Tringthe 
plac’d  his  Head  ftreight,  brought  his  Arms  to  his  Breaft, 
his  Legs  clofe  to  one  another,  and  then  laid  the  whole 
Body,  with  its  Members,  in  a  natural  form  and  po- 
fture.  But  before  they  proceeded  to  Anoint  or  Em¬ 
balm  the  Body,  they  were  wont  to  make  great  noifes,  condition, 
to  rowfe  and  awake,  if  poffible,  his  fainted  Spirits,  and 
thereby  fully  fatisfie  themfelves  whether  he  were  really 
dead,  or  only  afleep.  To  the  fame  purpofe  they  wafh/d 
the  Body  with  warm  Water,  to  the  end  that  if  it  were 
only  numm’d  with  Cold  it  might  thereby  be  reco¬ 
ver’d.  It  was,  a  Cuftom  among  the  Greeks  to  make  a 
mighty  Noife  with  the  tinkling  or  founding  of  Brazen  Sounding  of 
Veflels,  but  the  Romans  us’d  Conclamation,  or  a  gene-ErazaWdkis’ 
ral  Oiitcrie,  fet  up  at  equal  Intervals  before  the  Corps, 
by  Perfons  who  waited  there  on  Purpofe,  which  was 
done  as  Pliny,  Lib.  7.  cap.  52.  of  his  Natural  Hiftory, 
and  Cornelius  Celfus ,  Prasf.  Lib.  1.  De  Re  Me  die  tell 
us,  either  becaufe  they  hop'd  by  this  means,  to  ftop 
the  Soul  which  was  now  taking  its  flight,  or  elfe  to 
awaken  its  Faculties,  which  they  thought  might  only 
be  filent  in  the  Body  without  Action  5  for  fometimes 
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fuch  ns  have  appear’d  to  be  Dead,  have  come  to  Life 
again  as  Kirkruannus ,  Ve  F.  R.  Lib.  i.  p.  104.  affirms, 
and  feveral  Phyficians  have  given  many  Inftances  of 
.Perfons,  who  being  bury’d  thro’  hafte  in  Apopletic^Fits, 
&c.  have  afterwards  come  to  themfelves,and  many  times 
miferably  perifti’d  for  want  of  Affiftance.  For  this 
reafon  the  Romans,  as  Pancirollus  and  Servirn  obferve, 
left  they  fhould  be  bury  d  alive,  kept  the  Bodies  feven 
or  eight  Days,  call’d  upon  them  at  Intervals,  wafh’d 
them  with  warm  Water,  and  laftly  us’d  Conclamation 
before  they  burn’d  them,  which  was  their  manner  of 
Burial.  But  SantoreUus  in  his  P  oft- Praxis  Medic  a,  p.  2  5. 
proves  Co7iclamation  to  be  a  ufelefs  and  infignificant 
Cuftom.  Fir  ft,  he  fays,  It  is  ridiculous  to  ufe  it  to  fuch 
as  we  are  fatisfy’d  are  really  Dead,  from  the  nature 
of  their  Difeafe  and  other  Symptoms.  And,  Secondly , 
To  thofe  that  we  are  doubtful  of,  as  in  cafe  of  Lethar¬ 
gies,  Apoplexies ,  Hyfteric  Paffions ,  Syncopes ,  &c.  Since 
therefore  this  is  no  certain  Rule  to  inform  us,  thefe 
Perfons  being  many  Times  neither  fenfible  of  burning 
nor  large  Scarifications,  How  can  we  expect  to  excite 
them  by  Clamours  ?  This  alfo  is  confirm’d  by  an  Ex¬ 
periment  of  Gale?is,  viz-  Whether  a  Woman  was 
really  Dead  that  lay  in  an  Hyfteric  Paffton  $  but  it  was 
fo  fir  from  proving  effectual,  that  when  Ihe  came  to 
her  felf,  (he  declar’d  (he  knew  nothing  of  what  had  been 
done  to  her.  ’Tis  true  in  fmall  Syncopes  it  may  per¬ 
haps  rowfe  the  Spirits  a  little,  but  in  Soporous  Difeafes, 
it  is  commonly  an  uncertain  and  ineffectual  Remedy, 
therefore  never  to  be  trufted,  fo  that  we  may  pro¬ 
nounce  it  to  be  a  Ceremony  neither  neceffary  to  be 
us’d,  nor  ufeful  to  know  whether  the  fick  Perfon  be 
dead  or  alive.. 
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The  Cuftom  of  Wajbing  and  Anointing  the  Corps  Waflting  the 
was  in  no  wife  peculiar  to  the  Romans ,  but  us’d  like~Corps‘ 
wife  by  the  Hebrews ,  Greeks ,  Trojans  and  Chriftians , 
nay,  in  almoft  all  the  civiliz'd  Parts  of  the  World,  yet 
’tis  certain  it  ows  its  Original  to  the  Invention  of  the 
Egyptians.  That  it  was  us’d  in  the  Primitive  Church, 
appears  by  the  Words  of  the  Apoftle,  Affs  p.  37.  And 
it  came  to  pafs  in  thofe  Days  Jhe  ( Tabitha )  was  fic/^and 
dy  dy  whom  when  they  had  wajtid ,  they  laid  in  an  upper 
Chamber.  Alfo  Johan.  Chryjofl.  as  we  find  in  Theodore  ty 
Homil.  84.  Alphonfus  S  aimer  on ,  Tom.  10 .  De  Sepultura 
Chrijli  5  and  others  affirm  Chrift's  Body  was  wafh'd  be¬ 
fore  it  was  anointed.  We  read  in  Plutarch ,  that  Philippas 
Libertus  wafh’d  the  Body  of  Pompey  with  Salt  Water, 
which  perhaps  might  be  either  becaufe  it  was  more 
Abfterfive,  or  that  it  help'd  to  prevent  Putrifacftion, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  the  Egyptians  might  have 
been  accuftom’d  to  wafh  the  Body  with  the  fame  Tickle 
they  us’d  in  the  Salination,  or  with  Phoenician  Wine, 
which  they  wafh’d  the  Entrails  and  infide  of  the  Body 
with,  in  order  to  the  Preferring  and  Embalming  it: 

But  more  commonly  the  Ancients  us’d  warm  Water, 
both  that  they  might  thereby  cherifh  and  comfort  the 
benumb’d  and  lifelefs  Limbs,  and  invite  the  natural 
Heat  again  into  the  Body,  by  doing  which  they  better 
fatisfy’d  themfelves  whether  the  Body  were  really  dead 
or  not,  and  alfo  that  if  it  were  part  recovery,  they 
might  by  thus  cleanfing  the  Body  from  all  Filth  and 
Purgings  at  the  Nofe,  Mouth  or  lower  Belly,  render 
the  Corps  more  decorous,  and  fightly,  as  'tis  a  Cuftom 
among  many  at  this  Day,  to  comb  the  Hair,  (have  the 
Beard,  and  perfume  the  Corps  with  fweet  Odours. 

Two  other  Reafons  are  given  for  wafhing  a  dead 
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Body,  Firft,  That  it  might  be  the  fitter  for  anointing. 
Secondly ,  Johannes  Buxtorfius,  in  Synagog.  Jud.  cap.  35. 
favs,  That  it  might  be  pure  and  clean  when  it  came 
to  give  an  account  of  its  Sins.  Thefe  Ceremonies  were 
carefully  practis’d  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  according  to  what  Maimonides  in  Trad, 
de  LuLlu,  Chap.  4  Sedt-i.  obferves,  Mos  vel  Confuetu- 
do  eft  i?i  Ifraet,  circa  Mortuos  is  eorum  Sepulturam ,  ut 
cum  quis  mortuus  eft,  e jus  Occulos  occludant ,  is*  fi  Os  ip- 
fins  fuer it  apertum ,  Maxillas  ejus  ligant ,  ne  iterum  ape - 
riatur.  Obturatur  etiam  locus ,  per  quern  Excrement  a  eji - 
ciuntur ,  fed  hoc  poftquam  Corpus  fuerit  Lotum .  It  was  a 
Cuftom  among  the  Ifraelites,  fays  lie,  towards  the  Re  ad  and 
their  Burial ,  that  whenever  any  one  was  departed ,  they 
clcfed  his  Eyes  and  /hut  his  Mouth  (feeping  his  Jaws 
clofe  with  a  Muffler )  that  it  might  not  open  again .  Then 
they  flopp'd  the  vents  of  the  Body ,  and  la  fly  wafh'd  it. 

After  the  Body  was  wafhM,  it  was  Anointed ’  which 
ftridlly  fpeaking,  was  Embalming. ,  and  differ’d  in  no¬ 
thing  but  preferving  the  Corps  for  a  longer  or  fhorter 
fpace,  purfuant  to  the  manner  of  performing  it,  the  na¬ 
ture  of  the  Drugs,  or  compofition  of  the  Ointment. 
This  Cuftom  of  anointing  the  Dead  was  very  common 
among  the  Egyptians ,  as  Pliny  in  his  Nat.  Hift.  Lib  2. 
Cap.  37.  writes,  Egypt  its  Mos  eft  Cadaver  a  adfervare  Me - 
dicat  a.  It  is  a  Cuftom  among  the  Egyptians  to  feep  their  Bo¬ 
dies  Embalm  d \  that  is,  anointed  and  preferv’d  by  Aro- 
macicks.  This  anointing  was  perform’d  on  the  outlide 
of  the  Body,  with  a  compofition  of  bitter  and  Aro- 
matick  Ingredients,  after  which,  they  ftuff’d  the  in- 
fide  with  the  fame  dry  Spices  and  Gums  as  were  us’d 
in  the  Ointment  3  in  doing  which,  and  rouling  or 
dreffing  the  Body,  they  fpcnt  Forty  Days.  Diodorus 
k  Siculus , 
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Siculus ,  Lib.  i.  Bibliothecae ,  No.  pi.  fays,  //fcj/ 
had  wajh'd  the  Body  rvitb  Palm-Wine,  wherein  Aromatic ks 
had  been  boiPd  or  fteef  d,  they  firji  anointed  it  with  Oint¬ 
ment  of  Cedar ,  and  then  with  that  of  Myrrh ,  Cinnamon , 
and  ether  Drugs .  This  not  only  preferv’d  the  Corps, 
but  alfo  made  it  fragrant  and  fweet,  and  of  this  Cere¬ 
mony  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft  Inventors.  From 
them  the  Hebrews  deriv'd  their  Cuftom  of  Embalming, 
which  was  us’d  chieflv  towards  their  Kings  or  Great 
Men.  The  firft  of  this  kind  was  when  Jofepb  com¬ 
manded  the  Phyficians  of  Egypt  to  Embalm  his  Father 
Jacob ,  Gen.  50.  2,  3.  from  whom  the  Jews  learn’d  it, 
and  brought  it  with  them  into  the  Land  of  Canaan: 

But  this  manner  of  Anointing  or  Embalming  among  ti ^mbr™ 
the  Hebrews  was  very  different  from  that  of  the  Egypt i-  ‘from 

ans ,  for  their  Method  was  Thirty,  Forty,  and  fome- 
times  Seventy  Days  in  performing,  and  that  by  Bal- 
famic  Matters  put  into  the  Cavity  of  the  Body,  they 
firft  taking  out  the  Bowels  and  Entrails  5  but  the  He¬ 
brew  way  was  one  fhort  anointing  and  applying  Aro- 
matick  and  Balfamic  Ointments  to  the  external  Parts, 
without  any  Embowelling,  and  this  was  done  rather 
out  of  Refpect  to,  and  Veneration  of  the  Dead,  than 
to  prevent  any  Putrifaction.  Thus  we  read  of  King 
Afa ,  2  Chron.  1 6.  14.  That  they  bury  d  him  in  his  oan 
Sepulchre ,  which  he  had  made  for  himfe/f  in  the  City  of 
David,  and  laid  him  in  the  Bed  which  was  fill'd  with 
fweet  Odours  and  divers  kinds  of  Spices ,  prepard  by  the 
Apothecaries  Art,  and  they  made  a  great  Burning  for  him. 

That  is,  they  laid  his  dead  Corps  on  a  Bed  fill’d  with 
fuch  Aromaticks,  prepar’d  by  the  Apothecary,  as  were 
wont  to  be  us’d  in  Embalming,  and  afterwards  burnt! 
fweet  Odours  and  Perfumes  at  his  Funeral..  Now 

this 
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this  was  accounted  very  Honourable  to  be  done  at  the 
Exequies  of  Kings,  and  was  afforded  King  Zedekiah , 
tlio’  lie  dy’d  in  a  ftrange  Land,  Jerem.  34.  5.  Here¬ 
by  it  appears,  thro’  the  length  and  injuries  of  Time, 
they  might  lofe  that  Art  of  Embalming  which  the 
Jews,  their  Ancestors,  had  learn’d  from  the  Egyptians, 
or  clfe  had  their  Tradition  fo  confufedly  left  to  Pofte- 
ritv,  that  they  were  forc’d  to  deviate  from  the  antient 
Cuftom  3  for  the  beft  conftrud/tion  we  can  put  upon 
Embalming  of  the  latter  Ages,  was  anointing  the  Corps 
with  bitter  and  Aromatick  Ointments,  compounded 
bJmhl LhTr*  b>’  ^  Apothecaries,  which  neverthelefs  was  rather  a 
a  Ceremony  Ceremony,  and  render’d  the  Corps  fweet  and  fragant, 
ving  cheCorps.  than  prevented  Putrifacftion.  Thus  the  nioft  devout 
Nicodemus  and  Jofepb  of  Arimathea  Embalm’d  the 
Body  of  Chrift,  both  out  of  the  Refpedt  they  bore  him, 
and  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  their  Nation.  Thus, 
fays  the  Text,  They  took  the  Body  of  Jefus ,  and  wound 
it  in  Litinen-C  loath  s^  with  the  Spices  (viz^  about  an 
Hundred  weight  of  Myrrh  and  Aloes)  as  the  Manner 
of  the  Jews  is  to  bury ,  John  19.  40.  Likewife  Holy 
Mary  anointed  the  Feet  of  Jefus,  whilft  alive,  with  a 
moft  coftly  and  rich  Ointment  of  Spikenard,  which 
was  done  by  way  of  Anticipation  in  order  to  his  Burial, 
as  the  Words  of  our  Saviour  himfelf  imply,  John  12. 
7.  So  alfo  without  doubt  Lazarus,  who  was  no  mean 
Jew ,  was  Embalm’d,  neverthelefs  Martha  fear’d  he 
ftunk,  tho’  he  had  been  Dead  but  four  Days,  John  1 1. 
39.  Thus  you  fee  the  more  Modern  way  of  Embalming 
among  the  Jews ,  was  only  anointing  the  Body  with  an 
Ointment  compounded  of  fweet  Spices,  whofe  chief  In¬ 
gredients  were  Myrrh  and  Aloes, and  which  was  not  only 
very  grateful  to  the  Smell,  but  alfo  dry’d  up  the  Hu¬ 
midity 
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midity  of  the  Body,  preventing  an  immediate  Finn- 
fadtion,  and  likewife  by  its  bitternefs  kept  the  Worms 
from  eating  it.  The  Cuftom  of  fuch  like  anointing 
the  Dead  was  moreover  very  common  among  the 
Greeks,  infomuch,  fays  Atbetiaeus  Lib.  15.  that  they 
ftudied  what  Ointments  were  molt  agreeable  and  fit¬ 
ting  for  every  Member  of  the  Body.  From  them  it 
defcended  to  the  Romans ,  and  was  accounted  one  of 
the  molt:  commendable  Adtions  of  this  Life,  as  being 
an  Honour  which  appertain’d  to  the  Dead,  as  Pliny 
Nat.  Hijl.  Lib.  12.  cap.  1.  relates,  wherefore  after  they 
had  walh’d  the  Corps,  they  anointed  it,  fays  he,  with 
Odoriferous  and  Aromatick  Ointments.  T  he  Babylo¬ 
nians  either  anointed  their  Dead  with,  or  laid  them 
in  Hony.  The  Perfians  and  Scythians  did  the  fame 
with  Wax.  The  1 Ethiopians  with  a  fort  of  Parget  5  and 
others  us’d  Compofitions  either  of  Salt ,  Nitre,  Afphalt , 
Bitumen ,  Cedar ,  Balfam ,  Gypfum ,  Lime ,  Petrole ,  Naptha , 
Turpentine ,  Roftn,  or  the  like,  of  which  fee  Kirkrnannus 
de  F.  R.  p.  6 2. 

Now  the  general  Intention  of  thefe  Anointings, 
was  either  that  fuch  Bodies  as  were  to  be  bury’d  might 
thereby  fmell  fweet  and  pleafant,  and  be  kept  a  long 
while  uncorrupt, or  elfe  that  thofe  that  were  to  beburn’d 
might  not  only  catch  Fire  the  fooner  5  but  alfo  to  the 
end  the  Air  might  be  perfum'd  by  the  fweet  fmelling 
Ointments  and  Balfams,  and  thereby  the  Stench  of  the 
burning  Flefh  not  be  perceiv’d.  Others  give  a  three¬ 
fold  Reafon  for  this  fort  of  Embalming,  as,  Fir  ft,  A 
Phyfical,  That  all  Stench  and  Putrifadtion  might  be 
driven  away  from  the  Body.  Secondly ,  A  Civil,  That 
it  was  a  principal  Honour  exhibited  to  Juft  Men. 
And,  Thirdly ,  A  Myftical,  It  being  a  Teftification  of 
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our  Faith  in  the  Refurre&ion  of  Bodies,  and  a  Symbol 
of  future  Incorruptibility.  Vide  Quenjledt  De  Sepult. 
Vet.  p.  85. 

Attimg  the  After  the  Body  was  wajh’d  and  anointed \  they  wrapp'd 

corps,  jt  m  ftne  Linnen,  and  dreft  it  in  a  proper  Habit.  The 
fir  ft  is  only  to  be  underftood  a  Winding-Sheet,  either 
intire,  or  in  two,  three  or  more  pieces,  fitted  to  the 
Head,  Trunk  and  Limbs  of  the  Body,  bound  on  with 
Roulers  3  but  the  latter  was  various  according  to  the 
fort  of  Garment,  or  Quality  of  the  Deceas'd :  The 
firft  was  ufually  white,  prepar’d  by  fome  Woman  or 
Friend  in  the  Perfons  Life-Time,  on  purpofe  for  this 
particular  ufe  3  the  other  was  of  divers  colours,  as  Pur¬ 
ple,  Scarlet,  &c.  and  of  feveral  degrees  of  Richnefs, 
according  to  the  Rank,  Quality  or  Profeffion  of  the 
Deceas’d,  or  as  he  had  perform’d  any  extraordinary 
Exploit  in  War,  or  otherwife  honourably  behav’d 
himfelf  for  the  Honour  of  his  Country.  So  that  as 
the  one  was  fuch  as  he  ufually  wore  in  his  Life-Time, 
the  other  was  more  Splendid,  and  given  for  a  Reward 
to  his  V ir tues.  Hence  it  is  the  Dead  were  term’d  proud, 
as  having  never  wore  fo  rich  a  Garment  during  their 
Lives,  fays  Sofia  apud  Plautum  in  Amphitruo?ie.  This 
Cuftom  is  (aid  to  have  been  firft  us  d  by  the  Greeks , 
but  if  we  enquire  more  ftridly  into  it,  we  fhall  find 
this,  as  well  as  other  Ceremonies,  owes  its  Origin  to 
the  Egyptians ,  tho’  the  manner  of  performing  it  be 
With  fine  different  3  for  the  Greeks  cover’d  their  Dead  from 
m.'nm  Head  to  Foot,  firft  with  fine  Linnen,  and  then  put 
over  that  a  white  Veft,  which  was  a  fort  of  Pallium 
or  Cloak  they  wore  commonly  when  alive.  So  like- 
wife  the  Athenians  and  Lacedemonians  drefs'd  their  Dead 
in  a  Garb  fuitable  to  every  ones  Condition,  and  ho¬ 
nourably 
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nourably  adorn’d  fuch  as  had  behav’d  themfelves  well 
in  War  with  a  Purple  or  Crimfon  Veft,  as  Alexander 
Sardus  de  Mor.  is  Rit .  Gent.  Lib.  i.  cap.  25.  relates. 
As  the  Greeks  put  on  their  Dead  the  Pallium ,  fo  the 
Romans  us’d  their  Toga  or  Gown,  conformable  to  every 
One’s  degree.  That  ordinarily  us’d  at  the  Funerals  of 
vulgar  Citizens  was  alfo  white,  but  the  Richer  fort,  as 
likewife  thofe  that  had  acquir’d  Honour  by  their  Va¬ 
lour  and  Vertue,  were  more  fplendidly  Attir’d  and 
carry’d  out  in  State  in  the  view  of  the  Public,  fo  that 
any  one  might  know  the  Face  and  Sex  of  the  Deceas’d 
from  the  manner  of  their  Cloaths  and  Ornaments. 
Now  this  was  fo  well  obferv’d  by  the  Ancients,  that  as 
Juve?ial ,  Satyr  3.  informs  us,  in  fome  parts  of  ltaly> 
tho’  the  Inhabitants  were  fo  rude  as  not  to  wear  the 
Toga  whilft  they  liv’d,  yet  would  they  not  want  it  at 
their  Deaths : 

Pars  magna  Italic  eft ,  ft  verum  admit  timws  in  qua , 
Nemo  Togam  fumit  ?iifi  Mor  turn. 

Some  diftant  Parts  of  Italy  are  known, 

Where  none  but  only  dead  Men  wear  a  Gown. 

Alfo  the  Jews  us’d  to  wrap  their  Dead  in  fine  Linnen, 
but  differ’d  from  others  in  this  refpect,  That  they  did 
not  hold  it  lawful  to  drefs  the  Body  of  a  Prince  in  a 
more  coffly  Garment  than  others  had,  and  as  CL  Sal - 
maftus  apud  Tho .  Bartholhium  de  Latere  Chrifti  aperto , 
p.  377.  obferves,  the  Body  of  our  Saviour  was  only 
wrapp’d  in  fine  Linnen,  his  Head  in  a  Sudarium  or 
Handkerchief,  and  the  whole  fwathed  up  from  Head  to 
Foot,  with  Rowlers  like  to  the  Swathes  of  Children. 

K  John 
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John  Henry  Heiddegger  in  Dijfert.  de  Sepult.  Mort.  Sedh 
30.  divides  this  Linnen  into  three  forts :  Firjl ,  A  (hort 
piece,  which  was  call’d  Sudarium.  Secondly ,  A  longer, 
nam’d  Syndon.  And,  Thirdly ,  That  which  kept  both 
thefe  on,  bound  up  the  Hands  and  Feet,  and  cover’d 
the  reft  of  the  Body,  was  term’d  Fafcia  or  a  Swathing- 
Band.  This  feems  clearly  intimated  in  the  Gofpel  of 
St.  John,  1 1.  44,  And  he  that  was  dead  came  forth,  hound 
Hand  and  Foot  with  Grave-C loath s,  and  his  Face  was 
bound  up  with  a  Napkin ;  Therefore  we  are  to  under- 
(land,  as  the  Evangelift  here  fpeaks  of  Lazarus ,  that 
the  Arms  were  laid  clofe  to  the  Body,  fo  that  they  al- 
moft  reach’d  the  Knees,  and  afterwards  rowl’d  up  to- 
why  rhe  gether  with  it  3  but  it  may  perhaps  be  ask’d  why  the 
Body  fhould  be  Cloath’d  at  all,  and  why  it  might  not 
be  as  well  carry ’d  out  Naked  and  uncover’d  ?  To  this 
Antonius  Santorellus  in  his  Pofi-Praxis  Medica ,  p.  1 04. 
anfwers,  That  all  Nations  have  taught  the  Body  ought 
to  be  Cloath’d,  lince  no  Man  has  hitherto  every  been 
fo  immodeft  as  not  to  be  afham’d  of  his  own  Naked- 
nefs  $  for  altho’  this  feems  to  fignifie  nothing  to  the 
Dead,  who  are  without  Senfe  or  Shame,  yet  becaufe 
the  Eyes  of  the  Living  are  offended  at  the  Nakednefs 
of  the  Body,  all  have  for  that  Reafcn  thought  fit  to 
Cloath  their  Dead :  Moreover,  not  only  Deformity  is 
thereby  remov’d  from  a  Corps,  but  we  thus  procure  as 
much  as  polfible  that  it  may  appear  Comely,  and  befides 
cis  more  decent  to  fee  a  Body  Cloath’d  than  Naked. 
On  this  account  the  Greeks  Cloath’d  their  Dead  in 
vtnufT  white  Yefis  or  Garments,  by  reafon  of  the  purity  of 
that  Colour,  White,  according  to  Plutarch  in  Problem . 
being  alone  fincere,  pure,  and  no  ways  infedted,  fo  that 
the  Dead  feem  to  be  render’d  in  a  manner  fimple,  pure 

and 
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and  feparate  from  any  mixture :  But  at  length  a  cer¬ 
tain  Luxury  of  Oftentation  creppd  into  thefe  Habits, 
wherefore  the  Spartan  Law-Givcr  Lycurgus ,  order'd 
that  Perfons  of  the  greateft  Valour  and  Worth  fliould 
be  bury’d  in  nothing  but  a  red  Coat,  which  was  the 
common  Drefs  of  Soldiers,  and  that  the  reft  fiiould  be 
deny’d  even  that  3  for  he  thought  it  wholly  abfurd  and 
unreafonable  the  Dead  fhould  be  deck’d  with  fuperflu- 
ous  Ornaments  and  Riches,  therefore  neither  Oint¬ 
ments  nor  Perfumes  were  us’d  in  that  Common¬ 
wealth,  being  look’d  on  as  conducing  nothing  to  the 
Felicity  of  the  Dead,  and  therefore  unworthy  of  the 
Lacedemonians  Gravity.  Thus  St.  Jercm  inveighs  a- 
gainft  them:  Cur  is?  Mortuos  vejlros  auratis  obvclvis 
V eflibws  ?  Cur  Ambit io  inter  Luffus,  Lacrymafq 5  non  cef 
fat?  An  Cadaver  a  Divitum ,  nifi  in  ferico ,  putrefeere 
nequeunt  ?  Why  do  ye  C loath  even  your  Dead  in  Cloth 
of  Tijjue?  Whe?ice  comes  Ambition  to  continue  amidjl 
Grief  and  Sorrow  ?  Cannot  a  Rich  Carcafs ,  thinf  ye ,  rot 
out  of  a  SilkzCovering  ?  St.  Chrifoftom  alfo  thus  ex¬ 
claims:  0  inanemGloriam!  Quant  am  in  LuUuVim,  quan- 
tarn  Amentiam  oftendit  !  0  empty  Glory  !  How  does  it 

exert  it  felf  in  Grief ,  how  dif cover  its  Madnefs  !  Like- 
wife  in  Homil.  84.  he  thus  writes,  Tu  cum  audieris  Nu¬ 
dum  Dominum  refurrexiffe ,  cejfa^  queefo,  ab  i?ifa?ia  Fune- 
ris  wipenfa.  Quid  fibi  hoc  fuperfluum  vult  is?  inutile 
Difpendium ,  quod  ipfis ,  qui  faciunt,  plurimum  affeit  De¬ 
triment /,  Mortals  nullum  Vtilitatem  vel  Damnum  pot  ms  ? 
Sumptuofa  namq 3  Sepultura  nonnunquam  Caufa  eft ,  ut 
Fures  Cadaver  effodiant ,  is?  nudum  is?  infepultum  proji - 
ciant.  Thou  when  thou  jhalt  hear  thy  Lord  rife  from  the 
Dead,  naked  and  unadorn  d,  refrain ,  I  hefeech  thee ,  from 
thy  vain  Funeral-Expence s.  What  fignifies  all  this  fuper- 
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fiuous  and  unprofitable  Charge ,  which  many  times  preju¬ 
dices  tl)e  Living,  yet  tiever  does  any  Good  to  the  Dead, 
but  rather  Harm  ?  For  oftentimes  it  happens  a  coftly  and 
fumptuous  Interment ,  tempts  Thieves  to  dig  up  the  Rich 
Carcafs ,  and  throw  it  out  Naked  and  unbury  d.  Hence 
Sc.  An  ft  in,  fpeaking  of  his  Mother,  fays,  Ilia  iminente 
Die ,  non  curavit  Corpus  ftuum  fumptuofe  contegi .  She 
with  her  lafl  Breath  did  defire  her  Body  might  not  be * 
fplendidly  Inten  d.  Notwithftanding  this,  the  afore- 
faid  St.  Chrifoftom  approves  the  ufe  of  thefe  Things  in  a 
moderate  way  $  for  after  he  had  fo  feverely  inveigh’d 
againfl  them,  he  thus  concludes,  Non  ut  Sepulturam 
tollam ,  dico  abftit ,  fed  Luxuriant  is  fuperftuam  Ambitio- 
nem.  I  am  not  for  taking  Burial  wholly  away ,  far  be  that 
Thought  from  me,  but  I  woidd  have  Luxury  and  mine ce ft 
fary  Ambition  retrenched. 

Antonins  Santorellus  thinks  the  Body  ought  to  be 
carry’d  out  cover'd,  as  well  in  refpedt  to  the  Living 
as  the  Dead,  to  the  Living,  left  they  may  be  offended 
by  fome  fmall  Perfpirations  of  the  Carcafs,  and  to  the 
Dead  5  left  being  uncover’d,  it  might  be  more  liable  to 
external  Injuries.  For  this  Reafon  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  wont  to  keep  their  Dead  publickly  in  their  Hou- 
fes,  richly  attir’d  them  in  fine  Linnen,  and  adorn’d 
them  with  Gold  and  precious  Stones 5  alfo  painted  them 
with  Hieroglyphicks,  thereby  fetting  them  forth  in 
the  1110ft  noble  manner-  Thus  by  fuch  a  kind  of 
Cloathing  as  is  us’d  in  Embalming,  viz*  wrapping  in 
Cerecloth,  &c.  all  other  Inconveniencies  are  prevent¬ 
ed,  nor  can  it  be  thought  fo  great  a  Vanity  to  Cloath 
a  preferv’d  Corps  as  one  that  is  corrupt  and  putrify- 
ing  5  but  we  may  allow  it  reafonable  enough  to  adorn 
fuch  in  a  moderate  way,  fuitable  to  its  Quality. 

When 
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When  the  Body  was  drefs’d,  they  Crown’d  it,  which  Crowning  the- 
Cuftom  was  firft  us'd  by  the  Greeks,  Lacedemonians  and 
Athenians ,  from  whom  it  defeended  to  the  Romans : 

Now  if  the  Deceas'd  had,  thro'  Valour  in  War,  ob¬ 
tain’d  but  any  one  of  the  honourary  Crowns,  it  was 
put  on  his  Head,  and  carry 'd  out  with  him  to  his  Bu¬ 
rial  3  and  this,  to  the  end  the  Reward  of  Virtue  might 
in  fome  meafure  be  enjoy'd  after  Death.  For  this 
reafon  Cicero  obferves,  Lib .  2.  De  Le gibus.  That  the 
Laws  commanded  that  Crown  which  was  gotten  by 
Virtue,  Ihould,  without  fraud,  be  put  on  him  that 
obtain’d  it,  and  that.fuch  Ornaments  of  Praife  belong’d 
to  the  Dead.  Other  Perfons  were  Crown’d  with  Chap¬ 
lets  of  Flowers  and  green  Branches,  fuch  as  Lillies, 

Rofes  and  Violets,  Olive  and  Bay-Leaves,  and  the  like 
precious  Flowers  and  Plants.  With  thefe  they  like- 
wife  adorn’d  the  Couch  the  Body  was  to  lye  on,  as  the 
Jews  did  theirs  with  fweet  Odours  and  Spices,  as  we 
have  before  obferv'd  of  King  Afa,  2  Chron.  16 .  14^ 

Alfo  in  like  manner  as  we  at  this  Day  fill  Coffins  with 
the  like  Perfumes,  or  for  want  of  them,  with  fweet 
Herbs  and  Flowers,  z rig?  Rofemary,  Lavender,  Mar¬ 
joram,  Time,  Flowers  of  Jeffamin,  Orange,  Lillies  of 
the  Valley,  isre. 

This  Ceremony  of  Crowning  the  Dead,  Suidas  thinks  Whence  Di>  • 
was  either  taken  from  the  Games ,  wherein  the  Con- Enlta 
querors  were  rewarded  with  Crowns  of  Leaves,  ligni- 
fying  the  Dead  had  finifh’d  their  Gourfe,  or  .was  de¬ 
sign’d  to  exprefs  the  unmix’d  and  Everlafting  Pleafures 
the  Dead  were  to  enjoy  upon  their  Removal  out  of 
this  finful  and  troublefom  World,  for  Garlands  were 
Emblems  of  Mirth  and  Rejoycing,  therefore  ufually 
worn  at  Banquets  and  Feftivak  The  fame  may  be 
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obfervd  of  Ointments  and  Perfumes,  the  conftant 
Concomitants  of  Gaiety  and  Joy.  But  whatever  was 
the  caufe  of  thefe  Cuftoms  being  fo  generally  obferv’d 
by  the  Heathens ,  it  was  not  approv’d  by  the  Primitive 
Chriftians,  but  look’d  oil  as  little  lefs  than  Idolatry,  as 
may  be  particularly  feen  in  Minutius  Falix  in  Odav.  p. 
i  op.  and  i n  Tertullian  de  Corona  Mil.  Nevertheless, 
Antonins  Sant  ore  llus  in  his  Po/i-Praxis  Medic  a,  p.  151. 
fays,  If  Crowns  were  invented  as  Ornaments ,  and  to  pre¬ 
serve  Health ,  Pleasure  and Virtue,  why  may  not  the  Dead 
be  Crown  d  ?  And  fince  thofe  who  fought  boldly  and  fire - 
nuoujly ,  were  among  the  Heathens  adorn  d  with  various 
forts  of  Crowns ,  why  may  not  the  Chriftians,  who  fight  for 
Eternal  Healthy  and  overcome  more  powerfull  Enemies 
( the  Ltifls  of  the  Flefh)  be  thought  more  worthy  of  fuch 
c>  • owns  ?  Nor  has  it  difpleas’d  fome  Chriftians ,  tho5 
perhaps  it  might  the  Primitive ,  to  carry  a  Garland  be¬ 
fore  the  Corps,  or  fill  the  Coffin,  or  ftrow  the  Way  or 
Grave  with  Flowers,  and  this  without  any  manner  of 
Superftition.  Thus  Prudentius  a  Chriftian  Poet  writes : 

Nos  ted  a  fovebimus  Off  a, 

Violis  (ST  Fronde  frequently 
Tumtdumcpy  is  frigid  a  Sax  a, 

Liquido  fpargemus  Odore . 

We  on  the  cover'd  Bones  o’th  Dead, 

Sweet  Violets  and  Leaves  will  ftrow, 

Whilft  the  Tomb,  that  cold  hard  Bed, 

Shall  with  our  liquid  Odours  flow. 

Laying  out  The  next  Ceremony  that  follow’d,  was  laying  out 
IcC  ^  the  Corps,  which  after  it  was  Waftfd,  Anointed, 
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Cloath’d  and  Crown’d,  was  brought  from  the  inner 
part  of  the  Houfe  into  the  Porch  or  Entrance,  and 
laid  at  the  very  Threfhold.  The  pooreft  People  were 
laid  on  the  Ground  or  a  Bier  in  an  ordinary  Coffin,  tec. 
But  the  richer  Sort  on  a  Bed  or  Couch,  adorn’d  fome- 
times  with  Jewels,  Arms,  Books  and  other  Things  in 
which  they  molt  delighted  whilft  they  liv’d,  but  com¬ 
monly  with  all  kinds  of  fragrant  and  precious  Flowers. 
Now  the  Reafon  why  they  thus  plac’d  the  Corps  in 
public  View,  was  that  all  Perfons  might  fatisfie  them- 
felves  whether  the  Deceas’d  had  any  Wounds,  or  other 
Marks  of  an  untimely  and  violent  Death.  The  like 
Cuftom  we  have  in  thofe  we  call  Searchers ,  who  are 
to  examine  into  the  Caufe  of  the  Perfons  Death, 
make  their  Report  accordingly,  and  give  an  Affidavit 
thereof:  It  may  be  farther  obferv’d,  the  Feet  of  the 
Deceas’d  were  always  turn’d  next  the  Door  or  Gate, 
to  (hew  they  were  never  to  return  after  they  were 
thus  carry ’d  out.  This  Cuftom ,  fays  Pliny ,  is  but  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Courfe  of  Nature ,  for  we  ufually  come  into 
the  World  Head  foremoft ,  but  are  carry  d  out  the  contrary 
way ,  of  which  fee  Kornmannus  de  Mirac .  Monitor ,  Cap. 
58-  Whilft  the  Body  lay  in  this  Place,  ’twas  cufto- 
mary  to  give  it  conftant  Attendance,  to  defend  it 
from  any  Violence  or  Affront  that  might  be  offer’d. 
The  Corps  being  thus  decently  laid  out  on  the  Couch 
or  Bier,  is  now  rightly  compos’d  for  Sepulture,  and 
in  a  readinefs  to  be  carry’d  out  to  the  Grave,  fo  foon 
as  thefe  Ceremonies  (hall  be  ended  5  the  next  Thing 
therefore  we  have  to  fpeak  of  is  the  carrying  it  out  to 
be  Interr’d. 

Thus  much  was  done  before  the  Funeral,  at  it  we 
may  take  notice  of  two  Tilings,  the  Elatio  or  carrying 
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forth,  and  the  Aft  of  Burial.  What  concerns  the  firft 
of  thefe  will  appear  by  our  obferving  the  Day ,  Ti?ne> 
Perfons  and  Place  5  what  Day  after  the  Perfon  s  deceafe 
was  appointed  for  the  Funeral  is  not  well  agreed  on, 
nor  docs  it  feem  to  have  been  limited,  but  was  vari¬ 
ous,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Country,  or  Cir- 
cumftancc  of  the  People.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro  in 
Lib.  cap.  7.  Gen .  Dier,  tells  us  Bodies  were  kept  feven- 
teen  Days  and  as  many  Nights  before  they  were  In- 
terr’d.  Alfo  Servius  was  of  Opinion,  the  Time  of 
Burning  the  Dead  was  the  Eighth  Day  after  Death,  and 
the  Time  of  Burying  the  Ninth  5  but  this  muft  only 
be  underftood  of  the  Funerals  of  Great  Perfons,  which 
could  not  be  duly  folemniz’d  without  extraordinary 
Preparations,  whereas  Men  of  inferior  Rank,  were 
committed  to  the  Ground  without  fo  much  Ceremo¬ 
ny  and  Pomp.  The  antient  Burials  feem  to  have  been 
on  the  T  bird  and  Fourth  Day  after  Death,  nor  was 
it  unufual  to  perform  Solemnities,  efpecially  of  the 
poorer  Sort,  on  the  very  Day  of  their  Death,  yet  are 
there  many  Inftances  to  prove  no  fet  number  of  Days 
were  obferv’d  5  however,  this  Care  ought  particularly 
to  be  taken,  that  the  Dead  be  not  carry ’d  out  too 
foon,  for  thro’  too  much  hafte,  it  has  fometimes 
happen’d  the  Living  have  been  bury’d  for  the  Dead. 
The  Time  of  carrying  forth  the  Corps  was  likewife 
By  tome  us’d  various,  and  usd  either  in  the  Morning,  at  Noon,  or 
bV'otiicrs  Tnd  m  the  Night,  according  to  the  Cuftom  of  the  Coun- 
theN^bt.  try,  or  Conveniency  and  Condition  of  the  Perfon  de¬ 
ceas’d.  Thus  the  Athenians  made  their  Funeral  Pro- 
ceftlons  before  the  Sun-Rifing,  and  the  Greeks  per¬ 
form'd  the  like  Ceremony  in  the  forepart  of  the  Day, 
or  about  Noon :  So  alfo  the  Hebrews  bury’d  their  Dead 
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in  the  Day-Time,  as  Sopranes ,  Davie/,  dig.  fol.  487. 
aflerts  $  but  the  Romans  made  ufe  only  of  the  Night, 
as  the  name  of  Funeral,  Servius  thinks,  denotes,  being, 
as  he  fays,  deriv’d  a  Funalibus,  from  the  Torches,  in 
like  manner  as  the  Vefpillones  (Bearers)  were  fo  call’d 
from  Vefper  the  Evening  5  yet  this  Cuftom  was  not  long 
obferv’d  at  leaft  in  publick  Funerals,  tho’  it  feems  to 
have  continu’d  in  private  ones,  neverthelefs,  the  carry¬ 
ing  of  Torches  and  Tapers  Hull  remain’d  in  practice, 
even  when  the  Dead  were  bury’d  in  the  Dav-Time. 
This  was  a  greater  extravagance  than  the  other,  in- 
afmuch  as  tho’  in  burying  by  Day  they  at  firft  intend¬ 
ed  to  fupprefs  the  Charge  of  Torches,  ierc.  yet  at  laft 
they  not  only  burn’d  thefe  in  vain  to  light  the  Sun, 
but  alfo  increas’d  all  other  Funeral-Expences  to  that 
degree,  that  Laws  were  fain  to  be  made  to  reftrain 
them  5  but,  omitting  fuch  fuperfluous  Ceremonies,  we 
mult  grant  the  Day-Time  to  be  the  fitted  for  publick 
Funerals,  and  the  Night  for  private  ones,  both  which 
have  been  us’d  indifferently,  as  Occafion  ferv’d,  as  well 
by  the  Primitive  Cbriftians  as  others  :  The  firft  were 
chiefly  chofen  whilft  they  were  in  a  quiet  State,  but 
the  latter  were  made  ufe  of  in  Times  of  Perfecution. 

Now  as  concerning  the  A£t  or  manner  of  carrying 
forth  the  dead  Body,  from  the  Houfe  wherein  it  was  Grave. 
prepar’d  for  Burial,  to  the  place  where  it  was  to  be 
interr’d,  it  is  faid  of  the  antient  Grecians ,  that  they 
carry’d  fuch  out  without  any  fupport,  tho’  it  was  a 
more  frequent  Cuftom  in  the  antient  Church  to  bear 
the  Dead  on  Mens  Shoulders  $  afterwards  they  plac’d 
them  in  a  Coffin,  on  a  Bier,  Bed,  or  Couch  of  State, 
and  fo  convey’d  them  to  the  Sepulchre  on  their  Shoul¬ 
ders.  This  Duty  was  generally  perform’d  by  the  next 
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Heir  or  neared  Relations,  and  fometimes  the  Magi- 
drates,  Senators  or  chief  of  the  Nobility  bore  the 
Bodies  of  thofe  who- had  deferv’d  highly  of  the  Com¬ 
mon-Wealth,  of  which  fee  feveral  Examples  in  Quen- 
jledt ,  p.  1 14.  but  Perfons  of  meaner  Rank,  nay,  and 
fometimes  even  Great  Men,  that  had  been  hated  by 
tlie  People,  were  carry’d  forth  to  their  Burial  by  the 
Vefpillones  or  Sandapilarii ,  that  is,  the  Sextons  or  com¬ 
mon  Bearers,  who  liv’d  by  that  Employ,  and  in  this 
lad  way  of  bearing  out  the  Dead,  we  may  fuppofe 
them  to  have  us’d  the  Sandapila  or  common  Bier,  as 
the  others  did  the  Leffica  or  Leffi,  that  is,  the  Litters 
or  Beds  5  for  the  Romans  us’d  two  forts  of  Biers,  the 
one  call’d  Leffica,  which  was  for  the  Rich,  and  the 
other  Sandapila ,  for  the  Poor.  We  read  of  this  Bed 
in  the  carrying  forth  of  Abner ,  2  Sam.  5.  31.  where  the 
Tranflation  is,  that  King  David  bimjelf  follow'd  the  Bier , 
which  word  in  Hebrew  iignifies  a  Bed.  How  this  was 
wont  to  be  perfum’d  with  Spices  and  deck’d  with  pre¬ 
cious  Flowers  has  been  intimated  before,  as  alfo  how 
the  Corps  was  Drefs’d,  Crown’d  and  expos’d  to  public 
View  5  but  here  we  will  take  notice  of  the  Pride  and 
Vanity  of  the  Romans ,  who  were  accudom’d  to  Paint 
or  put  a  beautifying  Wafh  on  fuch  whofe  Faces  were 
deform’d,  that  they  might  thereby  appear  handfomer 
while  Dead  than  Living,  which  Cudom  is  faid  to  be 
us’d  even  in  France  and  Italy  at  this  Day  5  but  in  cafe 
the  Vifage  were  very  much  didorted  by  its  Change, 
bruis’d  by  the  fall  of  an  Houfe,  maim’d  by  any  other 
Accident,  or  the  like,  fo  that  it  was  not  fit  to  be  feen, 
then  were  they  wont  to  throw  a  Covering  or  Pall  over  it. 
Per  fun.  r  at  the  The  Perfons  prefent  at  Funerals  were  the  Dead 

m:r4'  Man’s  Friends  and  Relations,  who  thought  themfelves 
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under  an  Obligation  to  pay  this  laft  Refpedt  to  their 
deceas’d  Parent  or  Friend,  who  commonly  had  Lega¬ 
cies  left  in  his  Will,  that  they  might  appear  in  decent 
Mourning,  and  accompany  the  Corps  with  greater 
Solemnity  :  Befides  thefe,  others  were  frequently  invi¬ 
ted  to  encreafe  the  Funerai-Procedion,  but  this  only 
where  the  Laws  did  not  reftrain  fuch  Pomp  as  they 
fometimes  did  in  fomc  Places,  either  to  prevent  the 
Diforders  that  often  happen’d  at  fuch  promifcuous 
Meetings,  or  to  moderate  the  exceflive  Charges  of 
Funerals. 

The  Habit  thefe  Perfons  wore  was  not  always  the  h 
fame,  for  tho’  they  fometimes  put  on  Mourning,  and, 
in  common  Funerals,  retain’d  their  ordinary  Apparel, 
yet  were  the  Exequies  of  Great  Men  commonly  cele¬ 
brated  among  the  Pagans ,  with  expreflions  of  Joy  for 
the  reception  of  the  Dead  into  Heaven.  The  Herfe 
was  follow'd  by  abundance  of  Men  and  Women 
cloath'd  in  white  Garments,  and  bedeck’d  with  Gar¬ 
lands,  as  is  ufual  in  Feftival-Solemnities.  The  Funeral 
was  folemniz’d  with  Pecans ,  or  Songs  of  Triumph,  and 
Dances:  This  Cuftom  was  in  ufe  among  the  Greeks . 
Th cChinefes-i  Syracusans  and  Ar gives  mourn'd  in  white, 
as  did  alfo  the  antient  Romans  3  but  after  their  Empire 
was  fettl’d  they  us’d  black.  The  Hebrews ,  &c.  mourn'd 
in  black  5  the  Carthaginians  hung  their  Walls  with 
black,  whence  at  this  Day,  to  (how  the  greater  de- 
monftration  of  Grief,  Palaces  of  Emperors,  Kings  and 
Princes,  as  likewife  Churches  and  Houfes  of  private 
Perfons,  are  upon  like  occafions  us’d  to  be  hung  with 
black,  which  Cuftom  was  anciently  practis’d  by  many 
Nations,  bv  reafon  this  Colour  was  accounted  the 
moft  agreeable  to  Mourning  and  Sorrow. 
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The  Funeral  Next  we  fhall  fpeak  of  the  Funeral  TroceQlon ,  and  of 
Pi occjjion.  perfons  as  wcnt  before  and  ufually  follow'd  the 

Funeral-Bed  :  When  the  Herald  had  marfhall’d  all  in 
good  Order,  the  Procedion  began  to  move,  and  we 
are  to  take  notice  it  was  often  made  on  Horfeback  or 
in  Coaches  5  but  at  the  Funerals  of  Perfons,  to  whom 
a  more  than  ordinary  Refpect  was  due,  all  went  on 
Foot:  Firft  march’d  the  Muficians  with  Trumpets, 
Flutes,  Cornets,  Pipes  and  other  Mufical-Indruments, 
founding  mod  forrowful  and  mournful  Notes  3  next 
came  the  Prteficde  or  Women  hir’d  to  mourn  and  fing 
doleful  Songs  in  Praife  of  the  Deceas’d:  Thefe  us’d 
drange  Shrickings  and  Gediculations,  beating  their 
Breads,  tearing  their  Hair  and  the  like,  fo  that  by 
their  falfe  Tears  and  feign'd  Sorrow,  they  mov’d  o- 
thers  to  cry  in  good  earned.  Thefe  foolifh  Songs 
and  ridiculous  Incantations  Juftinian  the  Emperor  pro¬ 
hibited,  introducing  in  their  room  Pfalms  and  Hymns, 
which  among  the  Cbriftians  continue  to  be  fung  be¬ 
fore  the  Corps  even  at  this  Day,  and  that  to  cherifh 
their  Hearts  and  allay  their  Grief  If  the  Deceas’d 
had  been  eminent  for  his  Warlike  Atchievements,  then 
the  Arms,  Standards  and  other  Trophies  taken  by  him 
were  ufually  carry’d  before  him.  Next  follow’d  the 
Prieds  and  Religious  Orders,  tho’  the  ordinary  way 
was  for  the  Body  to  go  firft  and  the  red  to  follow, 
whereby  the  Survivors  were  put  in  mind  of  their  Mor¬ 
tality,  and  warn’d  to  remember  they  were  all  to  go 
the  fame  way  the  Deceas’d  had  gone  before  them :  Then 
immediately  after  the  Corps  came  the  Relations  or 
true  Mourners,  apparell’d  in  proper  Habits,  and  the 
Women  with  their  Flair  difhevdl'd  and  their  Faces 
cover’d  with  Veils  3  the  red  follow’d  at  fome  didance, 
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and  the  Funeral-Pomp  was  clos’d  up  by  the  common 
People. 

But  to  fpeak  fomewhat  of  the  antient  Manner  of  Manner  of 
Mourning,  you  mud  know  that  was  various  according  MmniK' 
to  the  feveral  Customs  of  Countries,  yet  this  may  be 
laid  down  as  a  general  Rule  amongft  mod  Nations, 
that  the  better  to  exprefs  their  Sorrow  for  the  lofs  of  a 
deceas’d  Relation  or  Friend,  they  on  occafion  of  his 
Death  differ’d  as  much  as  could  be  from  their  ordi¬ 
nary  Habit  and  Behaviour.  Hence  Mourners  in  fome 
Cities  demean’d  themfelves  after  the  lame  manner  that 
in  other  Countries  exprefs’d  Joy,  and  what  was  efteem’d 
Rejoycing  in  fome  was  in  others  a  token  of  Sorrow  : 

For  Example,  in  fome  Places  it  was  cuftomary  to  wear 
fhort  Hair,  where  long  was  a  token  of  Mourning,  but 
in  others,  where  long  Hair  was  in  Fafhion,  Mourners 
were  accuftom’d  to  fhave  themfelves.  The  mod  ufual 
ways,  whereby  the  Ancients  exprefs’d  their  Sorrow, 
was  by  refraining  from  Mufick,  Banquets  and  Enter¬ 
tainments,  from  Garlands  or  Crowning  themfelves, 
from  Wine  and  ftrong  Drink,  and  in  a  Word,  from 
every  thing  that  occafion’d  Mirth,  or  look’d  Gay  and 
Pleafant :  Such  things  were  not  judg’d  fitting  to  be 
admitted  into  fo  melancholly  a  Society  as  that  of 
Mourners,  to  whom  even  the  Light  was  to  be  odious, 
and  nothing  defirable  but  Darknefs  and  lonefom  Re¬ 
tirements.  Thefe  they  thought  bed  fuited  with  their 
Misfortunes,  and  therefore  fequefter’d  themfelves  from 
all  Company  and  publick  Solemnities,  nay  even  re¬ 
frain’d  from  the  very  Comforts  and  Conveniencies  of 
Life.  They  ufually  confin’d  themfelves  within  Doors, 
and  abftain’d  from  all  Luxury,  Ointments,  Baths,  Ve- 
nery,  i?c.  and  on  the  contrary  failed  and  put  on  black 
•  H  Habits* 
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Habits,  differing  not  only  in  Colour  from  their  ordi¬ 
nary  Apparel,  but  alfo  in  Value,  being  only  of  a  courfe 
and  cheap  Stuff.  They  fprinkPd  Duft  on  their  Heads, 
nay,  rowl’d  in  the  very  Dirt,  thinking  they  fhew’d  the 
greater  Sorrow  and  Dejedtion  by  how  much  they  were 
the  more  dirty  and  nafty.  Thefe  Cuftoms  were  like- 
wife  practis’d  in  the  Eafl ,  whence  we  find  fo  frequent 
mention  of  Penitents  lying  on  the  Ground,  and  put- 
ciWuh^tiHg  on  Sackcloth  and  Alhes:  They  were  fo  far  from 
wearing  good  Apparel,  that  they  frequently  burn’d 
their  richeft  Goods  and  Cloaths,  and  rent  and  tore 
what  they  had  oft'  their  Backs,  on  the  firft  news  of 
any  great  Calamity :  Thus  Reuben  did,  Gen.  37.  29, 
and  Verfe  34.  Jacob  rent  his  Cloaths ,  and  put  Sack. r 
cloth  on  his  Loins ,  and  mourn  d  for  his  Son  many  Days . 
So  in  the  2  Samuel  3.  31.  David  commanded  his  Ser¬ 
vants  to  mourn  for  Abner  5  and  thus  alfo  mourn’d 
Hezekjah ,  2  Kings  19.  1.  See  alfo  Nehem.  9.  1.  Efther , 
4.  1.  and  Lame?itations  2.  10. 

cutting  and  They  alfo  on  fuch  occafions  fhav’d  off  their  Hair, 
beat  their  Breafts,  cut  their  Flefb,  and  with  their  Nails 
tore  holes  in  their  Faces,  that  they  might  appear  the 
more  deform’d  and  difeontented.  Thefe  frantick  Acti¬ 
ons,  tho’  pradtis’d  fometimes  by  Men,  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  among  Women,  whofe  Paffions  were  more  vio¬ 
lent  and  ungovernable  5  they  wore  their  Hair  long,  di- 
fhevel’d  and  carelefly  flowing  about,  contrary  to  the 
ufage  of  the  Men  who  fhav’d  theirs.  The  Heathens 
were  fo  fuperftitious  in  thefe  Ceremonies,  that  they 
extended  the  Pradtice  of  them  to  a  higher  degree  than 
the  Jews ,  for  they  hir’d  feign’d  Mourners  to  make 
frightful  Howlings  and  fad  Lamentations  for  the  Dead, 
and  were  wont  to  caufe  even  their  Horfcs,  Mules,  t n. 
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to  (hare  in  their  Sorrows,  by  (having  their  Manes,  and 
the  like.  Thefe  cruel  and  ridiculous  Ceremonies  were 
reftrain’d  by  Laws  made  on  purpofe,  to  reilrain  fuch 
Exceffes  in  Funerals  5  neverthelefs  a  moderate  Sorrow 
and  Mourning  was  never  difallow’d,  but  on  the  con-mendab5e- 
trary  commended  and  promis’d  as  a  Blefling  to  the 
Godly,  and  the  want  thereof  threaten’d  as  a  Maledi¬ 
ction  or  Curfe,  Ifaiah  57.  1.  To  mourn  at  the  Inter¬ 
ment  of  our  Friends  (fays  Weever,  p.  1 6)  is  a  manifejl 
Token  of  our  true  Love :  By  it  we  exprefs  that  natural 
AflFeCtion  we  had  to  the  departed  Perfon,  but  this 
ought  always  to  be  with  a  Chriftian  moderation, 
whereby  our  Faith  towards  G  O  D  is  demontlrated. 

He  gave  us  natural  Affections,  and  commanded  us  to 
love  one  another,  and  is  not  pleas’d  fuch  Love  (hould 
end  with  our  Friends  Life,  but  rather  that  we  (hould 
retain  all  due  RefpeCt  to  his  Memory.  Antonio  de 
Guevara  in  his  10th  Letter,  Englifh’d  by  Mr.  Savage ; 
fays,  The  Heart  of  Man  is  tender ,  atid  not  able  to  part 
with  any  Thing  it  loves  without  Concern.  This  daily 
Experience  teaches  us  even  in  Brutes,  who  will  in  like 
manner  mourn  for  the  Abfence  or  Death  of  their 
Companions  or  Young  3  for  this  Reafon  our  Author 
thus  Expoftulates,  Why  Jhould we  not ,  fays  he,  be  allow  d 
to  fhed  Tears  and  lament  over  the  Graves  of  our  Friends  t 
fince  we  are  of  a  fuperiour  Nature  to  Beafis  ?  Some  ac¬ 
count  Weeping  a  weaknefs  and  effeminacy,  but  there 
are  fufficient  Examples  to  prove  the  contrary,  for  if 
fuch  great  and  wife  Men  as  Kings  and  Patriarchs  iL’dbyKing* 
wept,  furely  a  moderate  Mourning  for  the  Dead  is3ndPacri3rch;’ 
juftifiable  and  pious  5  nay,  the  Holy  Scripture  (hews 
how  thofe  devout  Men  were  commended  who  made 
great  Lamentations  over  Stephens  Burial.  We  read 
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in  the  Old  Teftament  how  Abraham  mourn’d  and 
wept  for  his  Wife  Sarah ,  Gen.  23.  2.  and  in  Chap.  50. 
ver.  1,  io5  1 7.  we  find  Jofeph  wept  over  his  dead  Fa¬ 
ther  Jacob ,  and  mourn’d  for  him :  So  King  Davie/ fol¬ 
low’d  the  Bier  of  Abner  weeping,  and  when  he  came 
to  the  Grave,  both  he  and  all  the  People  wept,  2 
Sam.  3.  3r,  32.  At  another  Time,  when  he  heard  the 
News  of  his  Sons  being  (lain,  He  arofe  and  tore  his 
Garments  and  lay  on  the  Earth ,  and  all  his  Servants 
flood  by  with  their  Cloaths  rent ,  2  Sam.  13.  31.  likewife 
Verfe  33,  3 6.  when  it  was  told  that  only  Amnon  was 
dead \  The  Kings  Sons  lift  up  their  Voices  and  wept , 
and  the  King  alfo ,  and  all  his  Servants  wept  very  fore . 
At  another  Time  he  made  great  Lamentation  for  his 
Son  Abfalorn ,  2  Sam.  18.  3.  neverthelefs  he  did  not 
allow  of  immoderate  Grief  and  Mourning,  but  re¬ 
prov’d  it  himfelf,  as  you  may  read,  2  Sam .  12.  23.  and 
this  becaufe  it  was  vain  to  do  fo,  and  could  never  re¬ 
cover  the  Dead  5  fo  that  when  he  bewail’d  the  Death 
of  Saul  and  Jonathan ,  of  Abner  and  Abfalorn ,  it  was 
out  of  Love  to  them,  and  by  reafon  tne  Common- 
Wealth  had  a  lofs  by  fome  of  their  Deaths,  and  be¬ 
caufe  others  of  them  died  in  their  Sins.  Thefe  may 
be  fufficient  Reafons  moderately  to  mourn  for  the 
Dead  5  but  we  read  of  feveral  other  good  Men  who 
wept  on  other  Occafions,  as  the  Man  of  God \  2  Kings 
8.  11.  Heze  ki  ah ,  2  Kings  20.  3.  Ne  he  mi  ah  1.  4.  and 
Chrift  himfelf,  who  was  never  known  to  Jaugh,  is  re¬ 
corded  to  have  wept  twice,  once  over  the  forefeen 
Defolation  of  Jerufalem ,  Luke  i£.  41.  and  another 
Time  over  the  Grave  of  Lazarus ,  John  1 1.  35.  from 
which  la(t,  the  Jews  collected  his  Love  towards  the 
Dead  :  Now  as  Weeping  on  the  Death  of  a  Friend 

exprdfes 
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exprefles  our  Grief  for  the  Lofs  of  him,  and  is  done 
out  of  Rcfpedt  and  Love  to  him,  fo  does  it  likewife 
moderate  our  Paflion  and  allay  out  Concern,  as  Ovid 
in  his  Epiftles  fpeaks: 

Flere  licet  certe ,  flendo  diffudimus  Iram. 

We  certainly  may  Weep,  weeping  allays  our  Grief. 

And  in  the  Fourth  Book  of  his  De  Triftibus ,  Eleg.  3. 

- Eft  queedam  flere  Voluptas , 

Expletur  Lacrymis ,  egeriturq $  Dtf/or. 

There  is  a  certain  Pleafure  fprings  from  Tears, 

They  eafe  our  Grief  and  footh  our  coming  Years. 

Alfo  St.  Ambrofe,  fpeaking  of  the  Death  of  Valentine , 
fays,  Pafcunt  frequenter  Lacrym# ,  Is  Mentem  allevant 
Fletus ,  refrigerant  Peftus,  is  Mtfftum  confolantur  :  Eft 
quoq^  pi  is  Ajfefiibus  quad  am  Fiend i  Voluptas ,  is  plerumq^ 
graves  La  cry  mas  evaporat  Dolor.  Tears  and  Weepings  of¬ 
tentimes  refrejh  the  Mind,  and  comfort  the  afflifted  Soul : 

There  is  a  kind  of  Pleafure  in  Godly  Pafflons ,  for  frequent¬ 
ly  by  many  Tears  Grief  vanifhes.  Likewife  St.  Chrifoftom 
makes  this  Comparifon,  Quemadmodum,  fays  he,  per 
vehementes  Imbres ,  mundus  Aer  ac  purus  efficitur  5  baud 
fecus  poft  Lacrymarum  Pluvias,  Serenitas  Mentis  fequitur 
is  Tranqui litas .  In  like  mariner  as  the  Air  is  purify  d 
and  cleans  d  by  vehement  Showers ,  fo  from  a  greater  Efu - 
fion  of  Tears ,  a  Serenity  and  Tranquility  of  Mind  follows . 

As  for  the  other  Ufes  of  Weeping,  fee  Santorellus  in 
his  Poft-Praxis  Medica ,  p.  30.  who  writes  Philofophi- 
cally  of  its  Nature  and  Caufe. 
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Befides  thefe  Mourners  and  Relations  there  follow’d 
a  great  number  of  Friends  and  Acquaintance  to  the 
Place  of  Burial  5  for  it  was  not  only  look'd  on  as  a 
Duty,  but  a  religious  Friendfhip  to  attend  a  Corps  to 
its  Grave.  Thus  we  read,  Jofeph  went  up  to  Bury  his 
Father ,  and  with  him  all  the  Servants  of  Pharaoh ,  the 
Elders  of  his  Houfe ,  and  all  the  Elders  of  Egypt ,  Gen. 
50.  7.  and  this  even  from  the  Land  of  Egypt  to  Ca¬ 
naan.  So  King  David  and  all  his  Servants  follow’d 
the  Bier  of  Abner ,  2  Sam.  331.  and  we  read  in  Luke 
7.  12.  that  much  People  of  the  City  of  Naim  follow’d 
the  Widow’s  Son. 

The  Corps  being  brought  forth  to  the  Place  of  Bu¬ 
rial,  after  the  manner  already  defcrib*d,  within  or 
r  without  the  City,  the  next  Thing  was  the  Aft  of  Bu¬ 
rial.  This  has  been  perform’d  various  ways,  but  the 
two  moft  common,  were  either  Burying  or  Burning, 
whether  of  which  be  the  moft  eligible  we  {hall  next 
enquire  into.  Burial  is  the  more  antient,  as  having 
been  us’d  in  the  Primitive  Ages  by  the  Hebrews ,  Greeks , 
Romans ,  and  moft  other  Nations,  yet  the  two  latter 
burnd  their  Dead,  as  is  pretended  on  the  following 
Coniiderations.  Fir  ft,  That  Worms  and  fuch  like 
vile  Infedts  might  be  thereby  prevented  from  corro¬ 
ding  the  noble  Bodies  of  the  Dead,  and  the  Living  be 
freed  from  the  Infedtion  and  Stench  of  Carcafles  rot¬ 
ting  in  the  Earth.  Secondly ,  Becaufe  Fire  purefy’d 
the  Dead,  and  was  the  quickeft  way  of  Incineration, 
or  reducing  Bodies  to  their  firft  Elements,  whereby 
the  Soul  being  fet  at  Liberty,  might  take  its  Flight  to 
the  Heavenly  Manfions.  Thirdly ,  Being  fo  immedi¬ 
ately  reduc’d  to  Afties,  it  could  not  be  eafily  inform’d 
and  mov’d  about  by  the  Devil,  to  the  great  Terror 

and 
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and  Amazement  of  all  People.  And,  Laflly,  they  like- 
wife  thought  it  fecur’d  them  from  the  Exultation  of 
the  Enemy,  in  expofing  and  abufing  their  Corps, 
which  laft  I  take  to  be  the  true  Occafion  of  Burning 
their  Dead:  For  as  Pliny  fays,  Lib.  7.  cap.  54.  Sylla 
having  dug  up  the  Body  of  Cains  Marius ,  his  mortal 
Enemy,  and  fearing  the  like  Fate,  engag'd  the  People 
by  an  exprefs  Law,  that  they  fhould  for  the  future 
burn  both  him  and  others  after  they  were  dead,  and 
this  tho’  none  of  the  Cornelii  his  Fredeceflors  had  ever 
been  burn’d.  From  hence  it  was  the  Romans  brought 
in  the  Cuftom  of  Burning  their  Dead,  which  was  per¬ 
form’d  after  the  following  manner  : 

Having  eredted  a  Pile  in  form  of  an  Altar,  made  the 
either  of  ordinary  Wood,  fuch  as  Oak,  Alh,  Olive,  Pine,  DsaU' 

Fir,  and  the  like  refiniferous  Trees,  which  caus’d  it 
eafily  to  catch  Fire,  or  elfe  of  odoriferous,  fuch  as  Ce¬ 
dar,  Cyprefs,  Mirtle,  isrc.  They  plac’d  the  Corps  with 
the  Couch  thereon,  and  then  fet  round  about  the 
Arms,  Sword,  Belt  or  Spoils  taken  in  War  of  the  De¬ 
ceas’d,  his  beft  Houfhold-Goods  and  richeft  Apparel, 
his  fineft  Horfes,  Dogs  or  the  like,  and  in  the  more 
barbarous  Ages  his  Slaves,  all  which,  having  firft  flam 
the  Beafts,  &c.  they  burn’d  together  with  him.  In 
fome  Places  the  Wives  flung  themfelves  alive  into  the 
Pile,  and  were  burn’d  with  their  Husbands,  and  com¬ 
monly  all  fuch  Things  as  the  Deceas’d  molt  valud 
while  they  liv’d,  befides  abundance  of  rich  Prefents 
brought  by  Relations  and  Friends,  all  forts  of  Per¬ 
fumes  and  fweet  Odours,  fuch  as  Cinamon,  Caflia, 
Frankinfence,  tec.  and  odoriferous  Oils  and  Ointments 
were  burn’d  with  them,  as  we  read  the  Israelites  us’d 
to  do  at  the  Burials  of  their  Kings,  as  they  did  at  that 
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of  Afa,  2  Chron .  16 .  14.  and  other  Places.  When  the 
Pile  was  burn’d  down,  the  neareft  Relations  gather’d 
up  the  Afhes  and  Bones,  and  having  wafh'd  them  with 
Wine,  Milk  or  Water,  put  them  into  Urns  made  of 
different  kinds  of  Matter,  fuch  as  Gold,  Silver,  Brafs, 
Marble,  Glafs,  Ear  then- Ware,  Cedar,  and  the  like  3. 
then  they  pour’d  out  Tears  upon  them,  which  being 
catch’ d  in  fmall  Veffels  call’d  Lacryviatori# ,  were  re¬ 
ported  with  the  Urn  in  a  Tomb. 

A11  Oration  or  Funeral-Sermon  was  likewife  folemn- 
ly  pronounc’d  in  Praife  of  the  Deceas’d,  by  a  Perfon 
appointed  for  that  purpofe  by  the  public  Magidrate. 
When  the  Funeral  was  over,  other  Ceremonies  were 
perform’d  in  Honour  of  the  Dead  as  Feftivals,  which 
may  be  reduc’d  to  thefe  three  Heads,  Sacrifices ,  Feajis 
and  Games. 

The  Sacrifices  confided  of  Liquors,  Victims  and 
Garlands  5  the  Liquors  were  Wine,  Milk,  Water, 
Blood,  Honey  and  liquid  Balfam, 

The  Feajis  were  either  Publick  or  Private  :  The 
Private  were  kept  about  the  Tomb  of  the  Deceas’d  by 
the  neareft  Relations  and  Friends  only,  being  prepar’d 
both  for  the  Dead  and  Living.  The  Repaft  defign’d 
for  the  Dead  confiding  commonly  of  Beans,  Lettices, 
Bread  and  Eggs,  or  the  like,  was  laid  on  the  Tomb 
for  the  Deceas'd  to  come  out  and  Eat,  as  they  fancy ’d 
he  would.  The  Public  Feads  were  when  the  Heirs 
or  Friends  of  fome  Rich  or  Great  Dead  Perfon  oblig'd 
the  People  with  a  general  Treat  to  his  Honour  and 
Memory. 

The  Funeral  Games  confided  of  a  great  number  of 
Gladiators,  fighting  with  Beads,  isre.  the  Ancients 
thinking  the  Dead  delighted  in  fuch  bloody  Sacrifices  5 
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but  this  Barbarous  Cudom  of  burning  the  Dead  con¬ 
tinu'd  no  longer  than  the  Time  of  the  Antonines ,  who 
being  virtuous  Princes  abhorr’d  fuch  Cruelties,  and/ 
therefore  brought  Burial  again  into  Practice.  Thus 
it  plainly  appears,  Burial  was  not  only  more  antient 
but  more  eligible  than  Burning,  fince  one  was  admit¬ 
ted  upon  Choice  and  the  other  by  Compuliion  5  for 
fo  foon  as  fuch  cruel  minded  Perfons  were  remov'd. 

Burial  was  again  introduc'd :  Befides,  as  it  apears  by 
Holy  Writ  and  the  Canon-Law,  Burning  was  a  molt 
ignominious  way  of  dealing  with  the  Dead,  to  which 
none  were  expos'd  but  fuch  as  had  lain  with  Beads  or 
their  own  Sex  5  and  we  at  this  Day  only  burn  Female- 
Traitors,  or  fuch  as  have  kill’d  their  Husbands, 
thereby  to  fhow  the  Heinoufnefs  of  their  Crime ;  on 
the  contrary,  Sepulture  was  always  edeem’d  Honour¬ 
able  among  G  O  D"s  People.  Thus  the  Patriarchs 
Abraham ,  Ifaac ,  Jacob  and  Jofeph ,  as  alfo  Mofes  were 
bury’d,  and  the  lad  particularly  by  GOD  himfelf, 

Deut.  34.  7.  Likewife  the  Holy  Fathers,  St.  Aujlin,  St. 

Ambrofe ,  St.  Gregory ,  and  mod  of  the  Primitive  Ohri- 
Jlia?is  were  for  having  their  Bodies  bury’d  and  not 
burn’d :  But  as  for  the  manner  of  Burying  or  placing  situation  of 
them  in  their  Sepulchres,  that  was  various^  according  [heir 
to  the  different  Opinions  or  Cudoms  of  feveral  Nati-C're'‘ 
ons,  a  few  of  which  we  (hall  here  relate.  The  Egypti¬ 
ans  fet  dead  Bodies  on  their  Feet,  as  Solinus  obfervesi 

- /Egypt i a  Tellus 

Claudit  odorato  pojl  Funus  Jiantia  Bujio 
Corpora . - — — 

The  Egyptians,  when  the  Funeral-Pomp  was  made. 

Shut  up  in  odorous  Tombs  the  danding  Dead. 
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The  Phoenicians  bury’d  .the  Dead  on  their  Backs,  yet 
turn'd  them  to  the  Weft,  in  Imitation  of  the  Setting- 
Sun,  as  the  Athenians  did  to  the  Eaft  in  regard  of  its 
Rifing.  The  Nafamones ,  a  People  of  Africa ,  did  not 
only  for  the  greateft  part  die  fitting,  but  alfo  bury’d 
their  Dead  in  that  Pofture,  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Me- 
gara  plac’d  their  Dead  with  their  Faces  downwards  : 
So  Diogenes  defir  d  to  be  bury’d,  his  Reafon  being,  that 
as  he  believ'd  the  World  would  at  laft  be  turn’d  topfie- 
turvy,  he  then  (hould  lye  upright :  Yet  the  general 
way  was  to  lye  with  the  Face  upwards  towards  the 
Fountain  of  Life,  and  Abodes  of  the  Celeftial  Gods, 
and  to  be  fo  fituated  in  the  Grave,  as  to  fee  the  Rifing- 
Sun.  As  for  the  Chriftians ,  they  bury’d  their  Dead  fu- 
pine,  as  looking  towards  Heaven,  where  their  foie 
Hopes  were  plac’d,  and  towards  the  Eaft  as  waiting 
for  the  Refurredtion. 

Next  let  us  confider  the  Places  where  the  Ancients 
us’d  to  bury  their  Dead,  and  how  they  dug  their 
Graves,  and  eredted  their  Sepulchres  and  Monuments. 
In  order  to  this  you  muft  know,  Fir  ft.  That  Sepul¬ 
chres  were  not  always  of  a  kind,  nor  might  all  People 
be  bury’d  in  the  fame  Place  of  Sepulture,  but  proper 
ones  were  invented  for  different  Degrees  and  Ranks, 
fo  that  fome  were  Public  and  fome  Private  5  fome 
common  or  belonging  to  all,  and  others  peculiar  to 
one  Family,  and  thefe  again  either  built  by  the  Perfons 
whilft  alive,  or  order’d  by  their  Wills  how  they  would 
have  them  erected  after  their  Deaths.  Thus  Abfalom 
JHcnmmTs  in  his  Life-Time  eredted  a  Pillar  to  preferve  his  Memo- 
re!  dunns  ry  in  cafe  his  IfTue-Male  fail’d,  2  Sam.  18.  18.  which 
Pillar,  hewn  out  of  a  Rock  or  Quarry,  he  intended 
for  his  Sepulchre,  and  which,  according  to  Sandy s,  is 

to 
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to  be  feen  at  this  Day.  Auguflus  Cafar,  in  the  6th  Year 
of  his  Confulfhip,  built  a  Funeral-Monument  for  him- 
felf  and  Succeflors  5  but  that  Maufoleum,  as  Xiphili - 
nus  writes,  being  full  in  the  Time  of  Adrian,  that  Em¬ 
peror  rais’d  himfelf  a  Tomb  or  Sepulchre  near  the  Pons 
Alius.  Nay  it  was  ufual  for  fuch  as  were  careful  of 
their  Burials,  to  provide  their  own  Tombs  in  their 
Lives  Time,  and  this  for  their  better  Satisfactions,  with 
thefe  or  the  like  Infcriptions : 

VIVUS  FECIT.  VIVUS  SIBI  POSUIT. 
VIVUS  FACIENDUM  CURAVIT. 

'  r  ’  *•  *  r  ■  I  '  .  »rr  .  ' 

*  *  w  ......  .  -  • .  .  .  .i.t  * 

For  the  fame  Reafon  King  Henry  the  Seventh  built  a 
fair  and  glorious  Chapel  at  Weftmbifler  as  an  Houfe  of 
Burial  for  himfelf,  his  Children,  and  fuch  only  of  the 
Blood-Roval  as  (hould  defcend  from  his  Loins,  forbid¬ 
ding  all  others  of  what  Degree  or  Quality  foever  to  be 
interr’d  in  that  facred  Mould,  as  appears  by  his  laid 
Will  and  Teftament,  Weever  p.  20.  Now,  as  for  fuch 
as  did  not  build  their  Monuments  themfelves,  but  on¬ 
ly  order’d  them  by  their  laft  Wills,  it  was  held  fuch 
Wills  could  not  be  violated  with  a  fafe  Confcience, 
nor  might  any  one  change,  alienate  or  detract  from 
them  5  for  fince  Monuments  were  invented  as  well  to 
preferve  Mens  Memories  as  their  Bodies,  it  would  be 
very  hard  and  inhuman  to  deprive  them  of  them,, 
yet  has  there  been  fuch  bafe  Heirs,  as  appears  by  the 
Infcriptions  of  fome  Tombs,  which  give  the  Reader 
a  Caution  therein,  whereof  I  have  inferted  two. 

Fallax  fape  Fides ,  teflataq 5  Vota  peri  bunt  $ 

Conflitues  Tumulum ,  fi  [apis ipfe  turns* 
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Since  Heirs  are  Faithlefs  andyourWills  negleft, 

If  ye  are  wife  your  own  Tombs  you’ll  eredt. 

f  j  *  ■  ,  .  •  .  > 

On  others  thus : 

+  *•''+  •  ■  *  w)U  11;  ’l‘j(  .  '  ii  VJ(.  *  >  j  ;  ‘  V  \  ' 

Cert  a  Dies  nulli^  Mors  cert  a,  incerta  fequentum: 
Confiitues  Tumulum,  fi  [apis,  ipfe  tuum* 

•  ’  w  "  * 

If  Life’s  uncertain,  certain  Death,  and  dubious  whats 
to  come, 

You  would  do  well  to  fecure  all,  by  building  your 
own  Tomb. 

•> 

That  fome  Perfons  were  better  pleas’d  to  build  their 
Tombs  themfelves,  we  read  in  2  Chron.  1 6.  14.  how 
King  Afa  was  bury  d  in  bis  own  Sepulchre ,  which  he  had 
made  for  bimfelf  in  the  City  of  David :  And  how  Sbeb- 
nah  had  taken  care  to  have  a  Sepulchre  hew’d  for  him- 
felf  in  Jerufalem.  The  fame  is  alfo  faid  of  Jofeph  of 

*  Arimatheea ,  Matth.  27. 60.  The  Places  of  Sepulture  were 
of  two  kinds,  Public  and  Private.  The  Public  were 
likewife  of  two  forts,  viz^  Such  as  were  allotted  the 
Poor,  and  others  that  were  us’d  only  by  the  Rich  : 
The  poor  Servants,  and  fuch  like  mean  Perfons,  were 

•  bury’d  in  Ditches  or  Graves  call’d  Puticul <z  or  Puti- 
culi ,  and  fo  nam’d,  A  Put  els  fojfis,  vel  quod  Corpora  ibi 
putrefcere?it.  Tf^efe  were  Holes  in  the  Earth  made  like 
to  Wells,  between  Mount  Efquiline,  the  Walls  of  the 
City,  and  the  Street  which  leads  to  the  Gate  Querque- 
tulana  3  but  thefe  Wells  infedting  all  the  neighbouring 
parts  of  the  City,  Augujlus  for  removing  thereof,  gave 
that  Place  to  Maecenas,  who  built  a  {lately  Houfe,  and 
made  very  fine  Gardens  there,  as  his  Favourite  Horace 
informs  us.  There  were  other  public  Places,  in  which 
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thofe  that  had  deferv’d  well  of  the  Common- Wealth 

had  their  Monuments,  which  were  chiefly  allow'd  them 

as  a  Reward  of  their  Virtues.  As  for  the  Roman  Kings 

they  were  bury’d  in  the  Campus  Martins ,  where  the  Campus  friar  * 

MaufcUum  of  Augujius  flood,  together  with  a  vaft m’' 

number  of  antient  Sepulchres  and  Monuments  all  along 

the  River  fide. 

Private  Burying-Places  were  fuch  as  any  one  had  in  Private, 
his  own  Houfe,  Garden  or  Fields :  Thus  we  read  Sa¬ 
muel  was  bury’d  in  his  Houfe  at  Ramah ,  Sam.  25.  r. 
and  Joab  in  his  Houfe  in  the  Wildernefs,  1  Kings  2 , 

34.  The  antient  Grecians  were  alfo  bury’d  in  Places 
prepar'd  for  that  purpofe  in  their  own  Hordes,  and 
the  Thebans  had  once  a  Law,  that  no  Ferfon  (hould 
buil’d  a  Houfe  without  providing  in  it  a  Repository  for 
the  Dead  3  but  this  Cuflom  was  afterwards  forbidden, 
as  appears  by  that  Paflage  in  Ifeodorus,  Lib.  14.  Orig. 
cap.  11.  Prius  autem  quiftfc  in  Vomo  fua  fepeliebatur , 
poftea  vet i turn  eft  Legibus ,  ne  fatore  ip/o  Corpora  Viven- 
tium  contadu  inficerentur .  At  fir  ft  every  one  was  bury  d 
in  his  own  Houfe ,  but  afterwards  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
Laws ,  left  the  Living  might  thereby  be  infected.  Tolo - 
[anus  in  Syntagm .  Juris  univerfaj  Lib.  33.  cap.  23.  gives 
another  Reafon,  Ne  Licentia  ilia  Sepeliendi  familiares 
daret  delinquendi.  &  occifos  occult andi  Occafionem.  Left 
fuch  a  Liberty  of  Burying  the  Family ,  fhould  give  oc cafe- 
on  of  committing  Murder  and  afterwards  hiding  it. 

Sometimes  the  Ancients  bury’d  in  their  Gardens,  as 
we  read  Manajfeth  was  intend  in  the  Garden  of  his  own 
Houfe ,  in  the  Garden  of  Z Jgga,  2  Kings  21.  18.  and 
Tacitus  tells  us  G alba’s  Body  was  bury’d  by  Argius  Ins 
Steward,  with  little  or  no  Ceremony,  in  his  private 
Garden.  W e  read  alfo  of  a  Sepulchre  in  the  Garden 
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made  by  Jofeph  of  Arimath&a  to  lay  our  Saviour’s  Body 
in,  John  ip.  41. 

in  Fields.  They  likewife  bury’d  in  Fields,  and  fo  the  Patriarchs 
were  faid  to  be  bury’d  in  a  Cave  in  the  Field  of  Mach - 
pelah,  Gen.  23.  20.  alfo  ’tis  related  that  TJ^zfah  King 
of  Judah  jlept  with  his  Fathers ,  and  was  bury  d  with  them 
in  the  Field  of  Burial  wl)ich  p er tabid  to  the  Kings ,  2 
Chron.  2 6.  23.  Tho’  they  term’d  thefe  two  laft  Pri¬ 
vate,  becaufe  they  bury’d  in  Fields  and  Gardens  be¬ 
longing  only  to  their  own  Families,  yet,  if  it  was  pof- 
fible,  they  always  interred  their  Dead  in  that  part  of 
the  Garden  or  Field  which  lay  neareft  the  common 
Road  or  Highway,  thereby  to  put  Paflfengers  in  mind 
of  their  Mortality. 

in  Highways.  For  this  Reafon  they  more  frequently  bury’d  in 
the  Highways  and  public  Roads,  that  by  feeing  the 
Monuments  of  the  Dead  the  Memory  of  them  might 
not  only  be  excited,  but  alfo  the  Living  be  encourag’d 
to  imitate  the  Virtues  of  fuch  Great  Men  as  were  re- 
prefented  on  thofe  (lately  Tombs,  and  likewife  to  ad- 
monifh  them,  that  what  they  were  they  fhould  alfo  be. 
This  plainly  appears  by  the  Epitaphs  and  Infcriptions 
which  always  fpoke  to  the  Traveller  after  this  man¬ 
ner  : 


SfSTE  VIATOR.  ASPICE  VIATOR. 
CAVE  VIATOR,  and  the  like. 

In  Mountains  The  Ancients  likewife  bury’d  in  Mountains  and 
Hiiis  J0Jhua ,  Captain  of  the  Hebrews ,  and  Elea^pr, 

Son  of  Aaron ,  were  both  bury’d  in  Mount  Ephraim, 
Jofbua  24.  30,  33.  Judges  2.  p.  and  we  read  in  2  Kings 
23,  16 .  that  as  Jojiah  turn'd  himfelf>  he  fpy  d  the  Sepul¬ 
chres 
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chres  that  were  in  the  Mountain.  Likewife  the  Grecians 
and  Romans  bury’d  their  Kings  and  Great  Men  either 
on  the  tops  of  Mountains,  or  at  their  feet,  as  Ifiodorus , 
Lib.  15.  Etimolog.  cap.  1 1.  obferves.  Thus  Azentinm 
Sylvius ,  King  of  the  Albans ,  was  interr’d  in  the  Hill 
that  receiv’d  its  Name  from  him,  as  Titus  Livius  and 
Aurelius  cle  Orig.  Gent .  Roman .  teftifie.  Virgil  reports 
the  fame  thing  of  King  Dercennus ,  jEn.  1 1.  v.  850. 

- -Fuit  ingens  Monte  fub  alto , 

Regis  Dercenni  terreno  ex  aggere  Buftum . 

A  Tomb  beneath  a  mighty  Mount  they  rear'd 
For  King  Dercennus ;  — - — 

Hence  likewife  appears  the  Cuftom  of  railing  a  Mount 
over  the  Graves  of  great  Perfons,  which  Lucan  Lib.  8. 
fpeaking  of  the  Egyptians ,  has  thus  exprefs’d : 

Et  Regum  Cineres  extrutto  Monte  quiefcunt. 

Beneath  a  Mount  their  Monarchs  Afihes  reft. 

So  alfo  Weever  in  his  Funeral-Monument s,p.  6.  obferves, 
they  were  antientlv  wont  to  bury  here  in  England 
either  on  ridges  of  Hills,  or  on  fpacious  Plains  fortify’d 
or  fenc’d  about  with  Obelisks,  pointed  Scones,  Pyra¬ 
mids,  Pillars,  orfuch  like  Monuments.  For  Example, 
England' s  Wonder  on  Salisbury-Plain  call’d  Stonehenge , 
the  Sepulchre  of  fo  many  Brit  a  ins,  who,  by  the  Trea¬ 
chery  of  the  Saxons ,  were  {lain  there  at  a  Parley: 
That  of  Wada  th cSaxcn  Duke  near  Whitby  in  Tor  {/hire, 
and  thofe  of  Cartigerne  the  Britain ,  and  Horfa  the 
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Saxon  near  Ailesford  in  Kent .  It  was  a  thing  ufual 
among  our  Saxon  Anceftors  (fays  Verftegan )  as  by 
Tacitus  it  alfo  feems  to  have  been  among  the  other 
Germans ,  that  the  dead  Bodies  of  fuch  as  were  (lain 
in  the  Field,  and  bury’d  there,  were  not  laid  in  Graves, 
but  lying  on  the  Ground  were  cover’d  over  with 
Turfs  or  Clods  of  Earth,  and  the  more  Reputation 
they  had  had,  the  greater  and  higher  were  the  Turfs 
rais’d  over  them.  This  fome  us’d  to  term  Byriging , 
others  Beorging ,  and  fome  Buriging,  which  we  now 
call  Berying  or  Burying,  which  is  properly  a  (hrouding 
or  hiding  the  dead  Body  in  the  Earth.  Of  thefe  kinds 
of  Funeral-Monuments  you  have  many  on  Salisbury- 
Plain,  out  of  which  the  Bones  of  Bodies  thus  inhum’d 
have  oftentimes  been  dug.  Thefe  Places  the  Inhabi¬ 
tants  thereabouts  call  Series ,  Baroes  or  Burroughs ,  which 
agrees  with  the  words  Byrighs ,  Beorghs  or  Burghs  fpoken 
in  the  fame  Sence.  From  hence  the  Names  of  divers 
Towns  and  Cities  were  originally  deriv’d  3  Places  firfl 
fo  call’d  having  been  with  Walls  of  Turf  or  Clods  of 
Earth,  fenc’d  about  for  Men  to  fhroud  themfelves  in, 
as  in  Forts  or  Caftles :  Thus  far  Weever.  We  (ball 
next  take  notice  that  the  Romans  antiently  made  their 
Graves  of  Turf,  which  they  call’d  Injeffio  Gleb# ,  and 
for  the  fame  Reafon  the  Latin  word  Tumulus ,  which 
in  its  proper  Senfe  imports  no  more  than  a  Hillock, 
came  afterwards  to  fignifie  a  Grave  or  Tomb.  Thefe 
were  compos’d  of  two  parts,  one  the  Grave  or  Tomb, 
and  the  other  the  Ground  furrounding  them,  fenc’d 
about  with  Pales,  Walls,  or  the  like.  Here  wc  may 
obferve  that  moft  of  the  Ancients  Burials  were  with¬ 
out  their  Towns  and  Cities,  either  for  fear  the  Air 
might  be  corrupted  thro’  the  Reach  of  Putrefy’d  Bo- 
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dies,  or  the  Buildings  endanger’d  by  the  frequency  of 
Funeral-Fires ;  wherefore  they  made  choice  of  more 
convenient  Places  for  their  Interments  in  the  Suburbs 
or  Country,  fucli  as  Mountains,  Hills,  Woods,  Fields 
or  Highways,  which  were  barren  Places;  for  as 
Plato,  Lib.  1 2.  De  Leg.  fays,  No  Sepulchre  was  to  be 
made  in  a  fertile  Soil  or  fruitful  Field,  but  that  Place 
was  only  to  be  us’d  which  was  fteril  and  good  for  no¬ 
thing  elfe. 

Now  tho’  it  was  forbidden  both  by  the  Greek,  and 
Roman  Laws,  to  bury  within  the  Walls  of  Cities,  yet  s«™/ 
was  there  neverthelefs  a  Referve  made  for  fome  particu-  c"h 
lar  Perfons,  fuch  as  Emperors,  Veftal-Virgins,  and  thofe 
that  had  merited  Favour  by  fome  extraordinary  Action 
or  Virtue.  It  feem’d  likewife  an  Honour  due  to 
Lawyers,  that  they  who  had  -  kept  the  Citizens  in  a 
healthful  Concord  whilft  alive,  might  when  dead 
remain  in  the  midit  of  them.  Likewife  we  often  read 
of  Monuments  erected  in  the  Forum  or  middle  of  the 
City,  but  that  we  muft  look  on  as  a  Favour  chiefly  be¬ 
llow’d  on  Men  of  Worth,  and  public  Benefactors ; 
nay,  fometimes  Perfons  of  a  more  than  ordinary  De- 
fert  and  Excellency  were  permitted  to  be  bury  d  in 
the  Temples  of  the  Gods;  and  fome  are  of  Opinion, 
fuch  Honours  paid  the  Dead  were  the  firfl:  Caufes  of 
ereCting  Temples;  fee  Arnobius,  Lib.  6.  advers.  Genies, 
and  Jfiodorus,  Lib.  x  5.  Origin,  cap.  1 1 .  Nor  are  later 
Times  wholly  deftitute  of  fuch  Examples.  We  read 
moreover  in  the  Holy  Scripture,  that  Perfons  of  emi¬ 
nent  Ranks  and  Quality  were  bury’d  in  the  City.  So 
David  was  bury’d  in  the  City  call’d  after  his  own 
Name,  where  alfo  Solomon,  Abijam,  Afa,  Jehcfaphat, 
Joram,  Abazjab,  JehoaJb,  Amazin'),  Azariah,  Jothav, 

Ahau. 
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AhaZj  Rehoboam ,  Jehoiada  and  Joa/h  were  bury’d,  i 
/f/zzgs  2.  io.  ii.  43.  15.  8,  24.  22.  50.  2  /T/ffgs  8.  24. 
p.  28.  12  21.  14.20.  15.7,38.  16.20.  2  Cbron.  12. 
16 .  16.  14.  24.  16,  25.  27.9.  Jehu ,  JehoahaZj 

and  the  Kings  of  jf/hze/  were  interr’d  in  the  City  of 
Samaria ,  and  Amaziah  in  the  City  of  Judah ,  1 
22.  27.  2  /f/ffgs  10.  35.  13.  9.  14.  16.  2  Chrcn.  25. 
28.  with  abundance  of  other  Inftances,  too  many  to 
be  related  here :  Befides  it  has  long  been  the  Cuftom 
of  moll  modern  Nations  to  bury  in  their  Cities  and 
Churches  their  Kings,  Princes,  Nobles,  Gentry,  Poets, 
and  Men  of  the  greateft  Parts  and  Merit.  The  Em¬ 
perors  and  Arch- Dukes  of  Aujiria  are  bury’ d  at  Vienna , 
the  Kings  of  England  in  Weftminjler- Abbey ,  the  Kings  of 
France  in  the  Monaftery  of  St.  Dennis ,  the  Kings  of 
Sue  den  at  Stockholm ,  the  Kings  of  Poland  at  Cracow , 
the  Electors  of  Saxony  at  Fridberg,  the  Counts  Palatine 
of  the  Rhine  at  Heydelberg ,  and  the  like,  whereof  fee 
more  Examples  in  Quenfledt ,  p.  205.  and  We  ever?  p.  8. 
but  more  efpecially  in  Panvinus  de  Rit.  Sepeliendi ,  who 
gives  a  whole  Catalogue  of  fuch  Kings,  Princes  and 
Priefts  as  have  been  bury’d  in  Churches.  But  to  pro¬ 
ceed  to  fpeak  of  the  Nature  and  Diftindtion  of  fuch 
Places  of  Sepulture  as  the  Ancients  us’d,  whether 
within  or  without  the  City,  they  were  diflinguilh’d 
into  Proper  and  Common ,  Family  and  Hereditary  Burial- 
Places  or  Sepulchres . 

Proper  Sepulchres  were  fuch  particular  Places  as  any 
one  referv’d  for  himfelf,  where  none  had  ever  been 
laid  before,  and  from  whence  he  could  by  his  Will 
exclude  any  of  his  Heirs.  To  this  purpofe  they  in- 
fcnb’d  on  their  Tombs  thefe  Letters :  H.  M.  H.  N.  S. 
that  is.  Hoc  Monumentum  Heredes  non  fequitur.  Or 

thefe, 
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thefe,  H.  M.  ad  H.  N.  TRANS.  Hoc  Monumentum 
ad  Heredes  ?ion  tranfit .  Which  Infcriptions  are  Rill  to 
be  met  with  in  abundance  of  Places,  and  fhew  the 
Heir  has  no  Right  or  Claim  to  Burial  there. 

Common  Sepulchres  were  fuch  as  the  Puticula  for  the  Comn 
poorer  Sort,  the  Campus  Martins  for  Men  of  Quality/** 'mu% 
Honour  or  Merit,  the  Ceramnicus  for  fuch  as  were 
flain  in  War,  and  other  the  like  Places  to  bury  Stran¬ 
gers  in,  call’d  Poluandria .  So  we  read  die  chief  Priefts 
of  the  Jews  bought  the  Potters  Field  for  this  Purpofe, 
with  Thirty  pieces  of  Silver,  which  Judas  had  taken 
to  betray  Chrift,  Matth.  27.  7. 

Family-Sepulchres  were  fuch  as  were  only  common  Fmih-s* 
to  Heirs  and  Pofterity,  who  had  a  right  to  be  bury’d^"* 
therein :  Some  again  were  only  for  the  Husband  and 
Wife,  having  this  Infcription,  Sibi  <£?  Conjugi  5  others 
for  the  Children  likewife,  inferib’d  Sibi ,  Conjugi  is1 
Liberis. 

Her  edit  ary -Sepulchres  were  fuch  as  the  Te ft  at  or  ap-  Hereditary. 
pointed  for  himfelf  and  his  Heirs,  or  acquir’d  by  Right 
of  Inheritance.  Thefe  fometimes  belong’d  to  the 
whole  Family,  as  to  Children  and  Relations :  Now 
for  the  better  underftanding  how  thefe  Sepulchres 
were  made,  which  were  capable  of  holding  fuch  a 
number  of  Perfons,  we  muft  obferve  they  were  cer¬ 
tain  Caves,  Grots  or  Vaults  dug  under  Ground,  and 
divided  into  feveral  Partitions,  in  which  each  Body 
being  put  up  in  a  Coffin  of  Stone,  Lead,  Wood,  iere. 
thefe  Coffins  were  laid  each  in  its  own  Apartment  5 
for  fuch  Burial-Places  were  wont  to  have  as  many  Di- 
vifions  as  they  defign’d  Perfons  to  be  bury’d  in  them : 

Thus  fome  became  unlimited,  poffeffing  feveral  Miles 
ci:  Ground  3  fuch  were  the  Crypta  Kiovienfes ,  which 

Her - 
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Herbinius  has  wrote  a  Book  of,  and  the  Catacombs 
of  Rome  and  Naples,  of  which  you  have  an  exadt 
Account  in  Bcfto  s  Roma  S ubterranea,  and  Bilhop  Bur¬ 
net  s  Travels.  The  Greeks  call’d  fuch  a  Burial-Place, 
Y'noTEiON,  M  ilut  ylw,  ftib  Terra ,  Hypogeum ,  and  the 

Latins  Crypta ,  deriving  the  Word  from  the  Greek 
xz'jiv'ni^  a  *%irrrra>9  abdo  5  quia  abdita  eft.  Thefe  ferving 
not  only  for  Sepultures  to  the  Primitive  Cbriftians ,  but 
during  the  Time  of  Perfection,  for  hiding  Places, 
where  they  held  Svnods  and  adminiftred  the  Sacra- 
ments,  as  Panvinus  in  Lib.  Be  Camiteriis,  cap.  1 1.  re¬ 
lates.  Thefe  Subterranean  Caves  were  at  fjrft  dug 
only  out  of  the  Earth,  but  afterwards  they  were  hew  cl 
out  of  folid  Rocks,  or  elfe  curioufly  wrought  and 
pav’d  with  Stone,  being  arch’d  above,  and  adorn’d 
with  no  lefs  Art  and  Care  than  the  Houfes  of  the 
Living  5  infomuch  that  it  was  cuftomary  to  place 
Lamps  in  thefe  Subterranean- Vaults,  whither  fuch 
Mourners  as  had  a  mind  to  exprefs  an  extraordinary 
Concern  for  the  Deceas’d,  retir’d,  cloiftering  them- 
felves  up  for  many  Days  and  Nights,  whereof  we  have 
an  Example  in  Petroniuss  Story  of  the  Epbefiati  Ma¬ 
tron.  Thus  the  Egyptians  and  Perftans  bury’d  in 
Caves  dug  out  of  folid  Rocks,  or  at  the  bottoms  of 
fuch  ftony  Mountains,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  and  other 
Writers  inform  us.  There  was  alfo  at  Niftmes  in 
Languedoc  a  Crypta  found,  with  a  rich  inlaid  Pavement 
and  Niches  round  about  the  Wail,  in  each  of  which 
gilded  Glafs-Urns  full  of  Afhes  were  fet  in  order. 
The  Jews  likewife  hew’d  their  Sepulchres  out  of  Rocks, 
into  which  they  defeended  thro’  a  narrow  Paffage, 
which  was  (hut  up  with  a  Stone,  as  appears  bv  that  of 
Lazarus,  John  11.38.  and  that  of  Jofeph  of  Arimathxa , 

wherein 
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wherein  our  Saviour’s  Body  was  laid,  Matth.  27.  60. 

Thus  far  we  have  treated  of  Sepulchres  properly  fo 
call’d,  now  we  will  fpeak  of  fuch  as  were  erected  to 
preferve  the  Memories  of  thofe  that  were  bury’d  elfe- 
where,  whence  they  came  to  be  call’d  kenota'<*>ion, 
i.  e.  xwk  inanis  Tumulus,  Tumulus  fine  Cor  [tore , 
a  Sepulchre  rais’d  in  Honour  of  fome  Perfon,  and 
wherein  his  Body  had  never  been  laid.  Of  thefe  there 
were  two  forts,  one  erected  to  fuch  as  had  been  ho¬ 
nour’d  with  Funeral-Rites  in  another  Place,  and  the 
other  for  thofe  who  had  never  obtain’d  any.  Fit  ft. 
They  built  thefe  Sepulchres  for  Religions  fake,  by  rea- 
fon  they  thought  the  Souls  of  thofe  that  had  been  de¬ 
priv’d  of  the  Rites  and  Honours  of  Sepulture  wander’d 
about,  and  could  never  pafs  the  Stygian  Lake :  Seepage 
21.  Secondly ,  They  efteem’d  it  the  next  Felicity  to 
Sepulture  to  lye  in  their  own  Country,  wherefore 
when  any  one  died  in  a  forreign  Land,  they  thrice 
invok’d  his  Ghoft  or  Soul,  which  thereby,  as  they 
thought,  fpeedily  haftening  to  them,  they  erected  a 
Tomb  or  Monument  for  it.  This  without  doubt  af¬ 
forded  no  fmall  Joy  and  Comfort,  by  reafon  they  be¬ 
liev’d  in  doing  thus,  their  Bodies  were  driven  under 
Ground  to  their  own  Country,  and  the  Jews  even  at 
this  Day  believe,  that  immediately  after  their  Deaths 
their  Souls  pafs  into  the  Land  of  Canaan.  Nicolaius, 
Lib.  De  Lucia  Gracorum,  p.  17.  It  was  alfo  culto- 
mary,  among  the  nearefl  Friends  and  Relations,  to 
build  various  Tombs  for  one  and  the  fame  Perfon, 
and  that  in  various  Places,  which  they  did  to  do  the 
Deceas’d  the  more  Honour,  as  Dionyftus  Halicarnajfeus , 
Lib.  1.  Antiqu.  Roman  obferves.  We  may  alfo  gather 
from  Prudent  ins.  Lib.  that  the  Chriftians 
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built  Cenotaphs  in  Honour  of  their  Martyrs,  and  Gret~ 
ferius  de  Funer.  Chrifti,  Lib.  3.  cap.  6.  fays,  they  were 
eredted  in  Commemoration  of  the  Deceas’d.  Hence 
lire  and  Be-  may  be  likewife  gather’d  the  Ufe  and  Benefit  of  Tombs, 

1  tu‘ Tm as  Fir  ft ,  That  they  were  eredted  in  Honour  to  the  De¬ 
ceas’d.  Secondly ,  Often  Built  at  the  public  Coffi  as  a 
Reward  to  Virtue  and  Valour.  And,  Laftly,  they  were 
moreover  thought  to  be  a  Comfort  to  the  Living  5  for 
as  Theodoric  gravely  faid,  Bodies  bury’d  in  Coffins  and 
Tombs  were  elteem’d  no  fmall  Confolation  to  Mourn¬ 
ers,  inafmuch  as  the  Souls  of  the  Deceas’d  departed 
only  from  the  Converfation  of  the  World,  whereas 
their  Bodies  did  not  for  fome  time  leave  their  furvi- 
ving  Friends:  If  therefore  fuch  Things  could  afford 
fo  great  fatisfadfion  to  the  Living,  how  much  more 
would  it  delight  them  to  fee  the  Bodies  of  their  dead 
Anceftors,  with  a  long  Lineage  of  their  Family,  fo 
perfect  as  to  diftinguifh  their  Perfons  and  Sex  by  the 
preferv’d  Features,  and  this  without  any  offenfive 
Smell  or  deform’d  Afpedt,  as  we  arc  well  affur’d  both 
the  Egyptians  and  the  Inhabitants  of  Teneriff  us’d  to 
do,  which  is  not  even  impoffible  to  perform  at  this 
Day  ?  The  Ancients  were  fo  exceedingly  carefull  of 
every  particular  Ceremony  in  Funeral-Rites,  that  they 
made  it  the  chief  Point  of  their  Religion  to  perform 
them,  as  an  indifpenlible  Duty  their  Gods  requir’d  of 
them,  and  their  Laws  ftridtly  maintain’d  3  fo  that  to 
neglect  them  was  the  greateft  Cruelty,  and  to  violate 
them  a  capital  Crime  and  Sacnledge.  They  added 
every  thing  to  their  Sepulchres  that  could  make  them 
Sacred,  Honourable  and  Refpedted,  or  which  could 
tranfmit  their  Names  to  Pofterity,  their  Fame  to  Eter¬ 
nity,  and  their  Afhes  to  Perpetual  Repofe. 
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Befides,  they  were  wont  to  carve  thereon  the  Arms,  How  adorn'd 
Trophies,  Coat- Armour  and  Effigies  of  the  Deceas’d,  a 
fubjoining  moreover  fuch  Elogiums  and  Infcriptions 
as  belt  exprefs’d  their  Family,  Virtues,  Studies,  Emploi- 
ments,  Works  or  noble  Actions  5  their  Condition  of 
Life,  Age,  Time  and  Caufe  of  Death,  and  in  a  Word, 
whatever  elfe  was  Remarkable  in  them  and  worthy 
Commemoration.  Thefe  Structures  for  the  Dead  How  call’d, 
were  call’d  after  feveral  Names,  from  the  feveral  Ufes 
they  were  put  to  when  erected  5  for  fome  contain’d 
whole  Bodies,  others  their  Afhes  only,  and  fome  neither 
one  nor  the  other,  being  only  built  to  tranfmit  the 
Memory  of  the  Party  deceas'd  to  fucceeding  Ages, 
whence  they  were  call’d  Cenotaphs .  Sepulchres  were  cental 
fo  nam’d  a  Sepeliendo ,  which  fignifies  committing  to  the  SepHlcbres‘ 
Ground \  laying  up  therein ,  or  hiding  or  covering  with 
Earth ,  whence  burying  came  to  be  call’d  Sepulture ,  and 
Burial-Places  Sepulchres .  Scipio  Gent i Ivs,  Lib.  Origin. 

Sing .  fays,  Monumentum  quafi  Munimentum  dicitur ,  quod 
Caufa  Muniendi  ejus  Loci  fattum  eft.  Monuments  were 
fometimes  very  fitly  call'd  Muniments,  by  reafon  they  Mmmms. . 
fenc'd  in  and  defended  the  Corps  from  being  torn  out  of 
its  Grave  by  Savage  Beafts ,  and  likewife  preferv’d  the 
fame  from  all  farther  Violation.  They  were  call'd 
Tumuli ,  quod  coacervata  ibi  Terra  tumedt,  becaufe  Turf  Tombs. 
or  Earth  was  wont  to  be  heap’d  over  them,  which  the 
higher  it  was  the  more  Honourable  5  but  thefe  being 
eafily  fcratch’d  up  by  Hyenas,  Wolves,  and  the  like 
voracious  Animals,  and  becaufe  the  Ancients  bury’d 
at  firft  far  out  of  Cities,  in  the  Highways,  Woods, 

Hills  and  Mountains,  thence  fays  Servius  on  JEneid. 

1 1 .  Fafium  eft  aut  Pyr amides  fierent ,  dut  ingentes  collo- 
carentur  Column a*  They  erelled  either  Pyramids  or  Co - 
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Memories ,  limns  over  their  Giaves.  They  were  alfo  call’d  Memo- 
Monuments,  nes,  a  Memoria ,  and  Monuments ,  a  monend o,  quia  mone - 
bant  Mentem ,  becaufe  as  St.  Auftin  fays,  Lib.  Pc 
/v-0  Mortuis ,  we  are  by  them  put  in  Mind  and  warn’d 
to  confider  our  frail  Condition,  they  being  external 
Helps  to  excite  and  ftir  up  our  inward  Thoughts,  to 
have  the  remembrance  of  Death  before  our  Eyes,  that 
our  deceas’d  Brethren  may  not  be  out  of  our  Minds, 
tho’  they  are  out  of  our  light.  Much  the  fame  Ety¬ 
mology  of  a  Monument  Varro  gives,  Lib.  5,  De  Lingua 
Latina ,  and  Weever  of  Funeral-Monuments,  p.  ?  has 
cohered  fuch  another  out  of  a  Manufcript  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  entitul’d,  7  he  Regi/ier  of  Gray-Friars 
in  London. 

Vomitories.  The  Chrifiians  us’d  to  call  Sepulchres  Dormitories  or 
Sleeping  R laces ,  where  the  Bodies  of  the  Faithful  refted 
in  their  Graves  as  in  their  Beds,  vide  p.  1 7.  The  Pagans 
alfo  gave  them  the  like  Synonimous  Names,  fuch  as 
Kejiing  places.  Quiet  or  ium,  Requietorium ,  (src.  Scilicet  ubi  quiefcant 
condita  Corpora.  Places  of  Refi  a?id  Quiet  for  the  Dead, 
seats.  They  were  likewife  antiently  call’d  Seats ,  as  appears 
by  this  old  Infcription,  Hanc  Sedem  fibi  Vivi  pofuerunt , 
and  that  of  Virgil  in  his  6  th  dine  id. 

- Quam  Se  dibus  Off  a  quierunt . 

How  they  their  Bones  in  quiet  Seats  do  reft ! 

See  alfo  pag.  24. 

Sometimes  they  were  call’d  Houfes ,  in  that  there  is  no 
Houfe  fo  much  and  truly  our  own  as  our  Grave, 
whence  Job  rightly  exprefs’d  himfelf,  Chap.  30.  ver.  23. 
/  Qrioiv  thou  wilt  bring  me  to  Death ,  and  to  the  Houfe 
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appointed  for  all  Men  Living.  Likewife  Chap .  4.  <?.  he 
terms  them  Houfes  of  Clay ,  but  Ifaiah  Chap.  14^ 
defcribes  them  more  elegantly  in  thefe  Words,  All  the 
Kings  of  the  Nations  lye  in  Glory,  every  one  in  his  own 
Houfe .  Others  gaye  them  (till  more  pompous  Titles, 
fuch  as  Dornus  sEterna,  Domus  JEternitatis ,  is re.  for  as 
Diodorus  Siculus ,  Lib.  1.  Bill.  Hiftor.  relates,  The  Egyp¬ 
tians  accounted  the  Houfes  they  liv’d  in  but  as  Inns, 
by  reafon  their  flay  wasfo  fhort  in  them,  whereas  they 
deem’d  their  Sepulchres  more  durable  and  eternal,  and 
this  becaufe  they  believ’d  the  Dead  were  always  to 
abide  and  continue  in  them,  fo  that  they  took  more 
Care  of,  and  were  at  far  greater  Charge  about  them 
than  their  Houfes :  Alfo  that  thefe  might  be  the  more 
lafting  and  permanent,  the  Ancients  fpared  no  Coft 
nor  Trouble,  but  with  prodigious  Labour  and  Ex¬ 
pence  rais’d  them  out  of  Marble,  Stone,  Brafs  or  the 
like.  The  A Ethiopians  made  fome  of  their  Monuments 
of  Glafs,  as  Herodotus ,  Lib.  3.  cap.  6.  relates  in  thefe 
Words:  Deinde  Cippum  ei  cavum  e  Vitro ,  quod  apud 
illos  multum  eft ,  is?  facile  effoditur,  circumdant :  In  ejus 
medio  Mortuus  inter lucet,  ut  ab  Hominibus  confpici  queatr 
isrc.  Afterwards  they  enclofe  him  in  a  Coffin  of  Glajs , 
which  is  plentiful  with  them  and  eafily  dug :  In  the 
midft  of  it  the  dead  Body  fo  Jhines ,  that  he  may  be  feen  of 
all.  Alexander  ab  Alexandro ,  Lib.  6.  Gen.  Dier ,  cap.  1 4. 
fays,  The  Egyptians  had  three  forts  of  Sepulchres,  one 
of  great  Expence,  which  coft  a  Talent  of  Silver,  ano¬ 
ther  of  20  Mina,  and  a  third  kind  of  fmaller  Coft  and 
Value  3  but  the  / Ethiopians  were  more  famous  for  their 
Monuments,  thofe  of  the  richer  Sort  being  made  of. 
Gold,  the  middle  kind  of  Silver,  and  the  poorer  ones 
of  Earth 
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Funernl-Ce-  But  I  fear,  Sir,  you’ll  think  I  have  digrefs’d  too 
3Xl;ow  much  from  my  Subject  of  Embalming, ,  yet  what  I 
vfcfai  have  (aid,  was  in  order  to  fhew  how  far  Funeral-Rites 
and  Ceremonies  are  ufeful  and  alowable,  when  ac¬ 
company  VI  with  this  Art,  and  on  the  contrary,  how 
vain  and  ridiculous  they  are  when  us’d  without  it, 
efpccially  if  they  do  but  in  the  leaf!  exceed  the  Bounds 
of  Modefty  and  Frugality.  What  tho’  other  Cere¬ 
monies  be  perform’d  with  the  greateft  Splendor  and 
ExaCtnefs,  they  can  give  no  other  Satisfaction  than 
the  Decency  of  Burial,  or  performing  perhaps  the 
Will  of  the  Dead  $  for  the  Body  will  neverthelefs  Rink, 
corrupt,  and  it  may  be  ftartle  the  neareft  Friend  to  fee 
it  a  while  after  ?  Then  (hall  his  Bones  not  be  known, 
nor  his  Afhes  be  diftinguiih’d  from  another  Mans,  nay 
even  from  common  Barth,  fo  that  che  parcimonious. 
Heir  may  well  reflect,  how  vain  and  neediefs  it  would 
have  been  to  have  beftow’d  more  than  a  decent  Ex¬ 
pence  on  his  Funeral.  Nor  does  it  fignifie  much 
which  way  the  Body  be  difsolv’d,  in  regard  it  comes 
to  the  fame  End  without  Embalming,  and  that  fuch 
Tombs,  how  fpendid  foever,  are  but  in  effeCt  Cenotaphs 
or  empty  Sepulchres,  except  that  they  are  full  of 
Stench  and  Rottennefs :  We  muft  therefore  look  up- 
FuneraiEx-  on  it  as  the  mod  extravagant  Vanity  to  ereCt  Pyra- 
cant  without  mids,  Obelisks,  Tombs,  (src.  for  preferving  an  empty 
Emba'mwg.  ajr y  ]s jame  and  meer  Shadow,  while  we  negleCt  to 

keep  any  Remains  of  that  noble  Workmanfliip  the 
Body,  whereby  to  diftinguilh  Man  from  Earth  and 
Duft.  That  thefe  Practices  are  not  commendable  is 
plainly  prov’d  in  St.  Matthews  Gofpel,  Chap .  23.  27, 
2£.  where  our  Saviour  defcribing  Hypocrites,  com¬ 
pares  them  to  fuch  Tombs  and  Sepulchres,  in  thefe 
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Words,  Wo  unto  you  Scribes  and  Pbarifees ,  Hypo¬ 
crites,  for  ye  are  like  unto  whited  Sepulchres,  which  in¬ 
deed  appear  beautiful  without,  but  within  are  full  of 
dead  Mens  Bones  and  all  Vncleannefs.  That  is,  the  ri¬ 
gid  Jews  afleded  plaifter’d  and  whited  Sepulchres,  in 
Cadaverous  and  corrupted  Burials,  garnilhing  their 
Tombs  only  outwardly,  when  within  they  were  full 
of  Stench  and  Rottcnncf  ;  But  we  fhall  endeavour  to 
prove,  that  of  all  Funeral-Ceremonies,  Embalming  is 
the  chief  and  moft  ufeful,  without  which,  all  the  reft 
are  but  vain,  expenfive  and  infignificant  Cuftoms. 

We  are  not  ignorant  fome  may  object  why  the  Body  pJf'y tkc 
fhould  be  fo  much  taken  Care  of,  fince  by  Death  ther  £  taken  Care  of. 
is  a  feparation  made  of  the  Soul,  that  more  noble 
Part  being  fled,  while  the  bafer  only  is  left.  To  this 
we  muft  aflent,  that  the  Body  is  depriv’d  much  of  its 
Dignity  and  Worth  by  fuch  a  Separation,  inafmuch 
as  it  is  but  an  ignoble  Lump  in  refped  of  the  Soul, 
yet  are  we  not  to  negled  and  defpife  it,  but  rather 
to  efteem  it  the  more  for  the  Souls  fake,  in  that  it  has 
once  been  in  a  happy  State  of  conjundion  with  it, 
and  that  it  (hall  again  come  to  be  reunited  therewith. 
ThcSoul,  fays  Sandy,  p.  105.  knowing  it  felf  by  Divine 
Inftind  to  be  Immortal,  does  in  a  manner  defire  the 
Body,  her  belov’d  Companion,  may,  as  far  as  may  be, 
enjoy  the  like  Felicity  with  her,  giving  by  lofty  Monu¬ 
ments,  and  the  Duties  of  Funerals,  all  poflible  Eterni¬ 
ty  with  her.  With  this  Hen.  Salmuth,  Comment,  in 
Vanciroll.  Pars  1.  pag.  3  3 6’.  agrees,  faying,  Confentaneum 
ejl  V eritati  &  Objervantia,  imo  indubitatum  efl  Sapien- 
tibm,  qutfdani  nobis  cognata  ejfe  Semina  Immortalitatis  • 
cujus  adeo  appetentes  fumus,  ut  etiam  Sepulturce  projpi- 
ciamus,  i?  nolimus  Cadaver  nofirum  male  haberi.  Hu¬ 
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manum  Ingenium  quod  Arthur.  noftr#  vis  eft-,  cum  fe  fciat 
lmmortale,  opt  at  etiam  ut  Corpus  ipfum  quoq $  &  Comes 
&  Domicilium  fuum  quoad  fieri  poteft  eadem  Felicitate 
perf  uatur.  It  is  both  agreeable  to  Truth  arid  Obfervation , 
aud  not  to  be  doubted  by  Wife  Men ,  that  there  are  in 
us  fome  innate  Seeds  of  Immortality ,  which  we  fo  defi- 
roujly  fee f,  as  to  take  Care  both  of  our  Sepulture ,  and 
that  our  Carcafs  be  not  ill  treated .  Human  Under  fund¬ 
ing,  which  is  the  Force  of  the  Soul ,  knowing  it  felf  Im¬ 
mortal,  de fires  alfo  the  Body,  which  is  its  Companion  and 
Habitation ,  may  enjoy  as  much  as  may  be  the  fame  Feli - 
The  soul  con-  ci t y  jhe  her  felf  has.  For  tho’  the  Body  be  not  fenfi- 
Ufat’e  of  the  ble,  yet  the  Soul  which  cannot  die,  mourns  fadly 
Boiy'  when  its  Companion  is  either  ill  treated  or  negleded; 
but  on  the  contrary  rejoyces  when  it  is  Honour’d  and 
taken  Care  oh  This  Lucretius  hints  at,  where  he  fhews 
how  Man,  who  whilft  living,  knows  what  will  hap¬ 
pen  after  Death,  as  that  his  Body  fhall  corrupt  or  be 
devour’d  by  Birds,  Beads,  isre.  or  burn’d  by  Fire,  com- 
miferates  himfelf  for  not  having  been  created  Immor¬ 
tal,  and  confequently  departs  out  of  this  World  re¬ 
gretfully,  fee/?.  23.  This  is  alfo  farther  confirm’d  by 
Julius  Caefar  Scaliger,  Lib.  3.  Foetices ,  cap.  20.  who 
fays,  A I  tho’  the  dead  Body  neither  perceives  what 
Condition  it  is  in,  nor  is  any  longer  with  the  Soul, 
yet  Man  when  living  has  a  Senfe  of  all  thofe  things 
his  Body  muft  undergo  after  his  Diffolution.  Now 
if  Death  were  only  ceafmg  to  be,  ad:  or  breath,  then 
were  that  State  mod  defirable,  inafmuch  as  Man 
would  then  only  red  from  his  Labours,  and  be  by 
this  means  freed  from  the  Troubles  and  Affiidions  of 
this  Life.  Whereas  on  the  contrary  to  be  diffolv’d  or 
to  become  a  Prey  to  ravenous  Beads,  Birds  and  Fifhes, 
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or  an  Heritage  to  Serpents  and  Worms,  is  ungrateful 
to  our  Thoughts,  miferable  to  our  Sight,  and  unplea- 
fant  to  all  our  Senfes  3  finch  a  State  being  not  only  dif- 
agreeable  to  our  Nature,  but  alfo  diihonouring  and 
debafing  of  the  Noble  Image  of  G  O  D,  pag.  y.  and  1  o. 

"Tis  this  occafions  great  fadnefs  of  Mind  to  Man  whilft 
living,  and  makes  him  die  the  more  regretfully :  It 
grieves  him  exceedingly  to  think  what  a  miferable 
Object  of  Mortality  he  is  like  to  prove  after  Death, 
how  ugly  and  deform’d,  how  offend ve  to  his  Friends, 
and  only  fit  for  the  Converfation  of  fuch  new  born 
Infcdts  and  Reptiles  as  are  bred  out  of,  and  live  by 
Stench  and  Corruption.  What  a  Metathefis  is  this ! 
that  he  who  perhaps  was  born  of  Royal  Blood,  and 
kept  Company  with  Kings  and  Princes,  (hall  now  cry 
out  with  Job ,  17.  14.  To  Corruption ,  thou  art  my  Father  3 
To  the  Worm,  thou  art  my  Mother  and  Si (ler.  .Whereas 
on  the  contrary,  he  who  is  aflur’d  of  being  Embalm  d, 
and  having  all  other  Funeral-Rites  perform’d  to  him, 
clofes  his  Eyes  in  full  fatisfadtion  of  lying  undifturb’d 
in  his  Grave,  as  in  his  Bed,  and  enjoying  Eternal  Reft. 

Befides,  other  Confiderations  may  induce  us  to  take  Therefore 
Care  of  the  Body 3  for  would  you  not  think  it  abeutetca^e 
ftrange  Difgrace  for  a  Prince  to  dwell  in  a  Hutt,  andof* 
his  Jewels  and  other  Riches  to  be  laid  up  in  a  Sink  of 
Filthinefs  ?  Surely  fuch  as  the  Prince  is,  fuch  ought  to  be 
the  Palace  wherein  he  dwells,  and  fuch  as  are  the  Jew¬ 
els,  fuch  ought  to  be  the  Cabbinet  that  contains  them. 

The  Soul  is  the  moft  precious  Thing  in  this  World,  and 
accordingly  GOD  has  enclos’d  it  with  a  Cover,  the 
Body,  the  moft  beautifully  compos’d  next  to  it  that 
can  be  3  Shall  we  defpife  therefore  this  Cover,  becaufe 
Death  has  feparated  it  from  the  Soul  ?  No,  let  us 
(.  . . .  P  rather 
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rather  efteem  it  the  more,  and  take  the  more  Care  to 
preferve  it,  inafmuch  as  it  has  once  been  the  Casket  of 
that  noble  Jewel,  and  is  the  only  Way  of  reprefenting 
that  Divine  Form  which  GOD  Almighty  was  pleas’d 
to  imprefs  on  it.  We  may  perhaps  vainly  pleafe  our 
felves  with  having  the  Pi&ure  of  our  deceas’d  Friend, 
which  neverthelefs  confifts  but  of  a  few  Lights  and 
Shadows,  or  it  may  be  we  have  his  Statue,  which 
however  wants  the  natural  Completion  and  Air  of 
his  Perfon  :  ’Tis  true  Pictures  or  Statues  may  preferve 
in  our  Minds  our  Friends  Memories,  and  fo  in  fome 
meafure  redeem  them  from  the  Injuries  of  Oblivion, 
yet  will  they  ftill  but  very  faintly  and  imperfetly  re- 
prefent  that  Body,  to  which  Embalming  gives  a  real 
Prefence,  and  which  may  at  any  Time  be  effay’d  by 
our  Senfes.  Ariftotle  adds  farther,  Corpore  in  Putredi - 
nem  abeunte ,  nee  Anima  a  mare,  nec  remini fei  potejl .  That 
the  Soul  neither  remembers  nor  loves  the  Body  when  Pu- 
trif/d  5  which  is  agreeable  to  the  Opinion  of  the 
^gyP  'tans,  who  pleafantly  conceited,  that  the  Soul 
Body,  only  left  the  Body  when  it  was  Corrupt  and  Putrify’d, 
as  abhorring  fo  loathfome  an  Habitation  5  whereas  on 
the  contrary,  it  never  forfook  it  when  it  was  preferv’d 
uncorrupt  and  entire.  For  this  reafon  they,  with 
extraordinary  Art  and  Care,  Embalm  d-  their  Dead, 
that  fo  the  Body  by  the  Cleanlinefs  of  its  Manfion,  by 
its  being  deliciouily  perfum’d  and  dighted  with  all 
the  Aromatic  and  Odoriferous  Spices  and  Gums  of 
Arabia ,  and  in  a  word,  by  its  being  drefs’d  in  fine  Lin- 
nen,  might  court  and  incline  its  beft  Companion,  the 
Soul,  to  cohabit  with  it  (Prov.  7. 16, 17.)  Methinks  fo 
good  an  Example  from  Heathens  might  excite  us  to 
take  more  Care  of  our  inanimate  Part.  We  are  apt 
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enough  to  refpedfc  the  Outfides  of  other  Things,  and 
fee  a  Value  on  their  Infides  accordingly  $  Why  there¬ 
fore  fhould  we  not  with  our  utmoft  Care  fupport  our 
earthly  Tabernacle  from  the  fatal  Ruins  of  Death, 
that  it  may  thereby  continue  in  one  State,  like  the 
Ifraelites  Cloaths,  without  Wearing  or  Corrupting, 
and  be  Tenantable  at  any  Time,  whenever  the  Soul 
fhall  return  to  inhabit  it  again  ?  Now  as  we  are  all 
defirous  of  Immortality;  fo  ought  we  likewife  to  be 
of  Eternity. 

The  defire  of  Living  is  as  natural  as  the  neceflity  of 
Dying  inevitable,  an  '  feme  have  fpared  no  means  to 
render  themfdves  I  nmortal,  if  Human  Nature  could 
poflibly  have  arriv’d  at  that  State,  but  finding  Death 
inexorable  and  irrefiftable,  they  alter’d  their  Meafures 
by  inventing  a  thoufand  ways  to  perpetuate  their  Me¬ 
mories  after  their  Difioliition  5  as  by  erecting  Pyramids, 

Obelisks  and  Monuments  of  furprizing  Magnificence, 
on  which  they  engrav’d  Infcriptions  capable  as  they 
thought  to  refift  Time,  and  to  endure  to  Eternity. 

Yet  of  all  Methods  us  d  to  preferve  and  perpetuate  the 
Memories  of  the  Dead,  it  may  juftly  be  faid  of  Em-  Embalming 
lalming ,  that  that  Art  has  ever  been  moft  approv’d  of 
by  the  Polite  Nations,  as  being  undeniably  the  moft  the  dZ?  of 
confiderable  and  efficacious  Means  to  anfwer  their  In¬ 
tention.  For  the  utmoft  Care  in  erecting  Monuments, 

&c.  yields  but  an  obfeure  and  imperfect  Idea  of  the  Per- 
fon  deceas’d,  whereas  by  Embalming, ,  that  very  Perfon  is 
known  to  be  preferv’d :  Befides,  if  I  may  ufe  the  Words 
of  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  Hydriotaphia ,  Who  knows  the 
Fate  of  his  Bones ,  or  how  often  he  is  to  be  bury  d?  Who  has 
the  Oracle  of  his  Afhes ,  or  where  they  are  to  be  fc after  d  ? 

To  be  dug  out  of  our  Graves,  have  our  Skulls  made 
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Drinking-Cups,  and  our  Bones  turn’d  into  Pipes  or 
Dice  to  delight  and  fport  our  Enemies,  fhew  Juglers 
Tricks,  or  divert  Gamefters :  To  have  Drums  made  of 
our  Skins,  to  pleafe  Children  or  terrific  in  Battel,  isrc. 
Thefe  are  tragical  Abominations  to  dying  Perfons,  the 
Confideration  whereof  methinks  Ihould  occafion  us 
to  take  more  care  of  our  Interment.  Now  Embalm¬ 
ing  prevents  all  thefe  Things,  not  the  common  fort, 
for  that  is  equally  terrible  to  fome  People,  but  fuch  as 
is  perform’d  without  cutting,  flafhing  or  Embowelllng, 
which  I  (hall  hereafter  fhew.  There  are  fome  indeed 
who  object  againft  all  kinds  of  Embalming,  and  this 
becaufe  they  think  them  contrary  to  Scripture  and 
the  Fate  pronounc’d  to  Man,  Ge?i.  3.  19.  but  this  and 
all  other  fuch  like  Scruples  we  fhall  fully  clear,  by 
examining  what  Man  is,  that  GOD  fhould  be  fo 
mindful  of  him  ( Pfalm  8-  4.)  and  that  notwithftanding 
his  Tranfgreffion,  he  ihould  fo  love  him,  as  to  be  care¬ 
ful  of  preferving  him  both  in  Life  and  Death. 

Man  the  Mafcer-Piece  of  the  Omnifcient  Architect, 
is  but  little  inferiour  to  the  Angels  themfelves,  being 
made  after  G  O  D’s  own  Image  ;  for  his  Ufe  all  other 
Creatures  were  made  and  put  in  Subjection  to  him : 
He  alone  was  endu  d  with  a  Rational  and  Immortal 
Soul,  a  beautiful  Symmetry  of  Body,  an  Amgelic 
Form,  and  a  Countenance  ereCt  to  Admire  and  Wor- 
fhip  his  Creator.  The  mquifitive  Anatomift  can  never 
fufficiently  inveltigate  the  noble  Contrivance  of  his 
Organs  5  the  profoundeft  Naturalift  give  Reafons  for, 
or  the  molt  exquifite  Mathematician  pretend  to  imi¬ 
tate  fo  Divine  a  Mcchanifm.  Here’s  a  Subject  of 
Contemplation  for  a  Divine,  or  of  a  Pfalm  for  the 
Royal  Prophet,  to  fhew  how  wonderfully  Man  is 
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form’d  and  crown’d  with  Glory  and  Honour,  to  live 
for  ever  and  not  fee  Corruption :  But  alafs !  of  how  His  Tranfgref 
fhort  duration  was  this  happy  State  ?  He  was  no  foon- 
er  plac’d  in  Paradife,  than,  being  puff  ’d  up  with 
Pride,  he  grew  difobedient  and  tranfgrefs’d  5  fo  that 
his  Happinefs  was  immediately  chang’d  into  a  Curfe, 

That  all  his  Days  jhould  be  but  Trouble  and  Sorrow, 
and  he  at  length  return  to  the  Du  ft  from  whence  he  was 
t alien.  Thus  the  latter  part  of  Adams  Curfe  was, 
that  he  Ihould  die  and  moulder  away,  whereas,  had 
he  not  tranfgrefs’d,  his  Body  had  probably  never  been 
dedroy’cl,  but  trandated.  He  would  not  then  have 
undergon  either  Death  or  Corruption,  nor  would  his 
Body  have  fuffer’d  fo  long  a  Separation  from  his  Soul  5 
for  in  that  State  the  Body  was  no  lefs  pure  than  the 
Soul,  it  was  every  way  to  be  admir’d,  honour’d  and 
deem’d.  It  was,  in  a  word,  nam’d  The  Temple  of 
GOD,  but  thro’  Sin  Man  was  curft  with  Sicknefs  and 
Infirmities  whilft  alive,  and  laftl y,  with  Death,  the 
fhamefulleft  Reproach,  thereby  to  differ  the  Corrupti¬ 
on  of  the  Grave,  and  be  Food  to  the  vileft  Reptiles  of 
the  Earth.  Now  as  the  Body  was  once  pure  as  well 
as  the  Soul,  fo  is  the  Soul  by  Sin  contaminated  and 
defil’d  as  well  as  the  Body,  both  being  made  liable  to 
Corrupt  and  Putrifie  thro’  the  Curfe  of  Death,  and 
to  be  like  the  Beads  of  the  Field  which  periih  Eternally. 

But  GOD,  out  of  his  infinite  Love  and  Mercy  to  And  Redmp- 
Mankind,  fent  his  bleffed  Son  as  a  Redeemer,  to  make tim 
Atonement  for  Man’s  Original  Sin,  whereby  the  Curfe 
of  his  Tranfgreflion  was  wip’d  away,  and  Victory 
over  Death  and  the  Grave  obtain’d.  Again,  As  GOD 
has  appointed  as  a  Blefling,  Phyficians  for  curing  Di- 
feafes,  that  Man  might  enjoy  a  tolerable  date  of 
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Health,  till  remov’d  from  this  Life,  fo  has  he  in  Death 
likewife  given  them  a  Knowledge  to  preferve  them 
Incorruptible,  which  is  the  promis’d  Blefling,  i  Cor . 
15.  that  tho’  our  Flefh  be  Corruptible,  yet  fhall  it 
put  on  Incorruption  (by  Embalming )  and  tho’  we  are 
Mortal  and  die,  yet  (hall  we  become  Immortal,  and 
fo  both  Death  and  Sin  be  conquer’d  by  Life  Eternal. 
Now  this  may  as  well  be  undcrftood  in  a  Literal 
Senfe,  agreeable  to  our  Subject,  as  in  a  Spiritual  one  5 
Embalm'd  for  Bodies  Embalm’d  as  aforefaid,  feem  not  to  be  dead, 
?ufSc  ISjSr.  but  only  afleep,  waiting  for  the  Refurreition.  For 
ream.  this  Reafon  the  Hebrews  call’d  their  Burying-Places 
Hcufes  of  the  Living,  and  the  Chrijlians  nam’d  theirs 
Dortnitories  or  Sleeping-Places ,  p.  1 7.  where  Bodies  reft 
in  their  Tombs  as  in  their  Beds.  Non  Mortua,fed  da¬ 
ta  Somno ,  fays  Prudent ius .  Their  Bodies  are  not  dead, 
but  afleep  $  for  Death  to  Chriftians  is  but  Sleeping,  and 
Sleeping  Reft,  out  of  which  they  hope  and  expert  to  be 
awak’d  at  the  joyful  Day  of  Refurrebtion,  well  know¬ 
ing  it  is  no  more  difficult  with  G  O  D  to  raife  them 
from  Death  than  Sleep  5  fo  that  to  them  Death  is  but 
as  it  were  a  mute  Interludium  to  the  Refurrection,  a 
deflation  of  Labour  and  Adtion,  and  differs  from  Life 
Death  com-  only  in  Motion  and  Speech :  For  this  Reafon  Death 
pud  to  sieef.  js  rjg]ltjy  compar’d  to  Sleep,  as  being  a  Refrefhment 

during  the  Night  of  this  World,  till  the  Morning  of 
the  next.  Thus  Jefus  told  the  By-Standers,  Matth .  p. 
24.  The  Maid  is  not  dead,  but  Jleepeth .  And  that  La¬ 
zarus  (who  was  Embalm  d  and  reftor’d  to  Life  again) 
jlept ,  John  11.  11.  which  the  better  to  explain  he 
afterwards  told  them  he  was  dead,  ver.  14.  It  is  alfo 
written  of  the  Martyr  St.  Stephen  that  he  fell  afleep, 
Alls  7.  60.  See  alfo  Dan .  1 2.  2.  and  1  Theff.  4, 1 3.  and 
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this  way  of  fpeaking  was  more  efpecially  us’d  in  the 
Old  Teftament,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d,  p.  3 6.  Pru¬ 
dent  iuss  Hymn  Ad  Gallic antum,  p.  30.  and  that  Ante 
Somnum,  p.  4 excellently  well  compare  Death  to 
Sleep,  Sleep  to  Death,  and  Waking  to  the  Refurredti- 
on.  Sleep,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  Religio  Me¬ 
dici,  p.  43.  is  jo  like  Death ,  that  I  dare  not  trufl  it  with¬ 
out  my  Prayers,  and  an  half  Adieu  to  the  World,  taking 
my  Farewel  in  this  Colloquy  with  GOD: 

The  Night  is  come,  like  to  the  Day, 

Depart  not  Thou,  Great  GOD,  away  ; 

Let  not  my  Sins,  black  as  the  Night, 

Eclipfe  the  Luftre  of  thy  Light ; 

Keep  ftill  my  Horizon,  for  to  me 
The  Sun  makes  not  the  Day  but  Thee. 

Thou,  whofe  Nature  cannot  deep, 

On  my  Temples  Centry  keep ; 

Guard-  me  ’gainft  thofe  watchful  Foes, 

Whofe  Eyes  are  open  while  mine  clofe. 

Let  no  Dreams  my  Head  infeft, 

But  fuch  as  Jacob's  Temples  bleft  : 

While  I  reft  my  Soul  advance, 

Make  my  Sleep  a  Holy  Trance, 

That  I  may,  my  Reft  being  wrought, 

Awake  into  fome  Pious  Thought, 

And  with  as  active  Vigour  run 
My  Courfe,  as  does  the  nimble  Sun. 

Sleep  is  Death;  O  make  me  try. 

By  deeping,  what  it  is  to  die ; 

And  as  gently  lay  my  Head 
On  my  Grave  as  on  my  Bed! 

Howe’er. I  reft;  Great  GOD,  let  me 

Awake  again  at  laft  to  Thee.  And 
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And  thus  afford  behold  I  lye  .. 

Securely,  or  to  wake  or  die. 

Thefe  are  my  drowfie  Days,  in  vain 
1  now  do  wake  to  deep  again : 

O  come  that  Hour  when  I  fhall  never 
Sleep  no  more,  but  v/ake  for  ever. 

This  is  the  Dormitive  I  take  to  Bedward \  fays  my  Au¬ 
thor,  7  need  no  better  Hypnotic  to  make  me  Jleep  $  after 
which  I  clofe  mine  Eyes  in  Secutity ,  content  to  take  my 
leave  of  the  Sun ,  and  to  jleep  'till  the  Rejurreffiion. 

Now  what  this  Learn  d  Author  fays  of  Sleep ,  the 
fame  may  be  faid  of  Embalmings  for  this  Art  prevents 
the  Corruption  of  the  Grave,  fo  that  the  Body  will 
remain  entire,  and  as  it  were  afieep  in  its  Bed,  ’till 
awak’d  by  the  laft  Trumpet  to  a  joyful  Refurrebfion, 
where  in  its  Flefh  it  fhall  fee  GOD ,  Job  ip.  2 6.  and 
become  Spiritual  and  Immortal  Hereby  Death  has 
no  more  Power  over  us  than  a  long  Sleep,  which  re- 
frefhes  us  from  our  Labours,  and  makes  us  arife  in  that 
Everlafting  Morning  unweary’d  and  undefil’d  to  enjoy 
a  perfect  State  of  Blifs  for  ever.  Befides,  this  Benefit 
accrues  from  feeing  Bodies  thus  preferv’d,  that  Men 
are  thereby  put  in  mind  of  that  mod  defirable  and  de- 
Embaiming  Ratable  Myflery  of  the  Refurrebtion.  So  we  alfo  that 
the  Refmezh.  employ  our  Time  and  Labour  in  Embalming,  (ays  Gabriel 
Clauder  in  Methodo  Baljamandi ,  p.  n.  have  before  our 
Eyes ,  as  it  were  in  a  Lookjng-Glafs ,  a  Predudium  and  Ar¬ 
gument  of  the  Refurreffion,  a  Symbol  of  our  Future  Inte¬ 
grity ,  and  Tejlimony  of  our  Faith  of  the  hoped  j  or  Incor¬ 
ruptibility  and  Everlafting  Eternity.  The  Pagans  them- 
felves  were  not  without  fome  Hopes  of  this  nature, 
as  appears  from  the  extraordinary  Care  they  beftow’d 

on 
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on  their  Sepulchres  and  Embalmings.  Veiy  remarka¬ 
ble  is  the  civiliz’d  Sepulture  of  the  antient  Inhabitants 
of  Tenerife,  who  Embalm’d  their  Dead  with  Angular 
Art,  and  afterwards  plac’d  them  in  deep  Caves  in  fe- 
veral  Poftures,  fuch  as  Handing,  lying,  fitting,  tec. 

Thefe  Burying-Places  they  look  on  only  as  Dormitories, 
and  rarely  admit  any  one  without  leave  to  go  into 
them,  Teeming  as  tho’  they  would  not  have  them  di- 
fturb’d. 

The  Inhabitants  of  a  Country  call’d  Zeilan,  as  Aria 
Montams  relates,  do  not  bury  their  Dead,  but  Embalm 
them  with  various  Aromatics,  which  done,  they  drefs 
them  in  fine  Gloaths,  and  afterwards  fet  them  on 
Benches,  according  to  their  diftinft  Families  and  Qua¬ 
lity,  whereby  they  appear  as  if  alive,  and  any  one  may 
there  know  his  Father,  Grandfather,  Great  Grandfa¬ 
ther,  or  any  other  of  his  Predeceffors  or  Family  to  a 
long  extent  ot  Time.  Much  the  fame  is  reported  of 
fome  of  the  Cbinefes,  Laplanders,  Weft  Indians,  EgyptE 
ans  and  others,  of  whom  we  fliall  give  a  full  account 
in  their  proper  Places.  Now  if  the  Heathens,  who 
either  did  not  believe,  or  would  not  own  the  Refur- 
rection  of  the  Ficfh,  were  fo  careful  in  Embalming 
their  Dead,  much  lefs  are  we  to  neglect  it,  who  wait 
the  Refurrection  of  our  frail  Bodies,  and  expect  when 
they  (hall  become  Incorruptible,  Spiritual  and  Immor¬ 
tal,  eternally  enjoying  the  molt  perfect  Hate  of  Bids 
and  Happinefs :  Befides,  we  Chriftians  ought  to  efteem 
Embalming  a  pious  Work,  acceptable  fo  G  O  D,  becaufe  Acceptable 
it  frees  us  from  that  Corruption  which  he  fo  much*0000' 
detefts,  and  has  fo  often  pronounc’d  and  threatn’d 
as  his  fevereft  Judgment,  y.  3 8,  3 9.  GOD  Almighty 
has  many  Times  permitted  Mankind  as  well  as  Brutes 
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and  Vegetables,  fo  to  petrifie  without  any  Human 
Help  or  Affiftance,  as  to  remain  for  ever  free  from 
rutrefaftion  or  Corruption,  and  fometimes  has  ef- 
fedted  the  fame  prefervation  of  the  Bodies  of  the 
Faithful,  without  anv  manifest  alteration,  but  only  a 
little  attenuation  or  drynefs,  and  that  without  any  ill 
Savour.  Thus  the  Bodies  of  feveral  Martyrs  and 
Holy  Men  have  been  found  in  moft  Ages,  efpecially 
thole  in  the  Kovian  Crypt#  or  Vaults,  which  Herbi- 
niw  defcribes,  and  looks  on  as  an  Inftance  of  GOD’s 
Love,  and  Reward  of  their  Piety  and  Virtues  5  Why 
therefore  fhould  we  think  Embalming, ,  or  the  artificial 
Preferving  of  Bodies,  either  difpleafing  to  GOD  or 
unbecoming  a  Cbriftian ,  fince  we  have  fo  many  In- 
fiances  and  Examples  to  the  contrary  ?  The  Scriptures 
telifie  that  GODs  antient  People  the  Hebrews  em¬ 
balm  d  their  Dead,  and  that  the  Patriarchs  Jacob  and 
Jo/eph  were  both  embalm  d  5  fo  alfo  Jofepb  of  Arima- 
tb#a  and  Hi  cod  emus,  following  the  Footfleps  of  their 
Anceftors,  honour’d  the  Body  of  our  Saviour  with 
Embalming .  This  GOD  Almighty  was  pleas’d  to 
permit,  becaufe,  as  David  fays,  He  would  not  fuffer  bis 
Holy  One  to  fee  Corruption ,  Pfal.  16.  10.  Now  as  Chrjft 
was  bury’d  to  fhew  he  was  really  dead,  fo  was  he  em¬ 
balm  d  in  order  to  his  Refurredtion  5  and  as  his  Holy 
Body  was  no  ways  defil’d  with  Original  Sin,  fo  alfo 
thro’  the  fpecial  Privilege  beftow'd  on  it  by  G  O  D, 
was  it  exempt  from  the  Laws  of  Corruption.  Now 
this  is  moreover  remarkable,  that  before  our  Saviour 
was  born  for  the  Redemption  of  Mankind,  loft  by 
Adams  Tranfgreftion,  GOD  Ihew’d  a  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  Inftance  of  his  Love  to  Man,  by  the  preferva¬ 
tion  of  Holy  Enoch  and  Elijah ,  both  who,  had  they 

been 
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been  bury’d,  mu  ft  of  confequence  corrupted  under  a«a 
that  Curfe,  Gen.  3.  19.  wherefore  that  they  might  not 
undergo  thofe  Alterations  there  tlireatn’d,  vi%.  Deatli :upKd' 
and  Corruption,  GOD  Almighty  tranflated  them : 

Thefe  two  with  our  Saviour  are  the  only  Inftances  of 
a  vifible  Afcention,  and  who  fuffer’d  no  Corruption. 

To  thefe  Reafons  we  may  add  what  Chrift  himfelf  Embalmin' 
witnefles,  that  he  was  fo  far  from  being  difpleas’d  at 
the  Embalming  his  Body,  that  he  chid  thofe  about  him, 
when  they  were  angry  at  the  Womans  pouring  fuch 
precious  Nard  Ointment  on  his  Head,  which,  as  they 
alledg’d,  might  have  better  been  fold  for  more  than 
Three  Hundred  Pence  (about  io  /.  of  our  Mony)  and 
given  to  the  Poor,  Mark.  14.  6 ,  8,  p.  Jefus  faidr  let 
her  alone ,  why  trouble  ye  her  ?  She  hath  wrought  a  good 
Work,  on  meiy  Jhe  is  come  aforehand  to  anoint  my  Body  to 
the  Burial .  Verily  I  fay  unto  you ,  wherefoever  this 
Gofpel  Jhall  be  preach'd  throughout  the  whole  Worlds  this 
alfo  that  jhe  bath  done  [ball  be  fpoken  of  \  for  a  Memorial 
of  her.  In  a  word,  this  Art  of  Embalming  is  fufficient- 
ly  warranted  both  by  the  Old  and  New  Teftament, 
and  equally  celebrated  by  Jewijh ,  Chrifiian  and  Hea¬ 
then  Writers. 

Having  now  done  with  my  Theological  Arguments, 

I  fhall  next  proceed  to  vindicate  the  Art  of  Embalming 
by  fome  Phyfical  and  Political  Reafons.  Firfi  then, 

If  we  take  this  Art  in  a  general  Senfe  of  preferving 
the  Memory  of  Man,  as  well  as  his  Body,  we  (hall  ZfrSVy1 
find  it  very  Extenfive  and  Infinite,  fince  both  the  In- ExccDfive- 
duftry  and  Ingenuity  of  the  Ancients  have  not  only 
fought  after  the  fureft  Means  of  effecting  this,  but 
likewife  invented  and  contriv’d  whatever  elfe  might 
preferve  the  Body,  tranfmit  its  Name  to  Pofterity,  and 

Q.  2  Fame 
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Fame  to  Eternity.  Some  have  for  this  end  eredted 
Pyramids,  Obelisks,  Columns,  Temples,  Statues  and  a 
thoufand  other  Things,  whereby  they  imagin’d  they 
might  fecure  their  Names  from  Oblivion  5  whereas 
others  thought  Poems,  Epigrams,  Epitaphs  and  fuch 
writings  like  Writings  were  the  befband  fecureft  Monuments. 
Of  this  Opinion  was  Horace ,  who,  at  the  end  of  his 
mnts.  'Third  Book,  thus  boafts  of  his  Works  : 

Exegi  Monumentum  /Ere  perennins, 

Eegaliq 3  fitu  Pyramid  am  altius : 

Quod  non  Imher  edax ,  non  Aquilo  impotens 
To  [fit  diruere ,  aut  innumerabilis 
Annorum  feues,  &  Fuga  Temporum. 

Hon  omnvs  moriar ,  multaq 3  Pars  mei 
Vitabit  Libitinam.  — — 

A  Monument,  more  lafting  far  than  Brafs, 

I’ve  rais'd,  which  Pyramids  fhan't  in  height  furpafs: 
Nor  fretting  Showers,  nor  bluftring  Winds  deface, 
Nor  flights  of  Years  and  Hours,  tho'  numberlefs, 
(hall  raze. 

I  (hall  not  die  wlulfl;  thus  my  better  Part 
Avoids  the  Grave.  *— 

In  like  manner  Ovid  gives  an  endlefs  date  to  himfelf, 
and  his  Met  amorphous  in  thefe  Words  : 

Jamq$  Opus  exegi ;  quod  nec  Jovis  Ira,  ?iec  Ignis * 

Nee  poterit  Ferrurn ,  nec  edax  abolere  Vetujlas. 

Cum  volet  ilia  Dies ,  quee  nil  nifi  Corporis  hujus. 

Jus  babet ,  incerti  Spatium  mibi  finiat  /Evi : 

Parte  tamen  meliore  mei  fuper  alta  perennis 

AJira 
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Aftra  ferar  3  Nomenq 3  exit  indelibile  noftrum. 

Quaq 3  domitis  Romana  Pctentia  Terris , 

/egrfr  Populi  3  />er#3  owtf/rf  Fama 
(Si  quid  babent  veri  Vatum  Prafagia)  vivam. 

And  now  the  Work  is  finilh’d,  which  Jove’s  Rage, 

Nor  Fire,  nor  Sword  fhall  hurt,  nor  eating  Age. 

Gome  when  it  will  my  Death’s  uncertain  Hour? 

Which  only  o’er  my  Body  can  have  Power  3 
My  better  Part  fhall  far  tranfeend  the  Skie, 

And  my  Immortal  Name  fhall  never  die  : 

For  wherefoe’er  the  Roman  Eagles  fpread 
Their  conquering  Wings,  I  fhall  of  all  be  read  3 
And  if  we  Prophets  truly  can  Divine, 

I,  in  my  deathlefs  Fame,  fhall  ever  fhine0 

Both  thefe  Poetical  Flourifhes  may  be  efteem’d  a 
kind  of  Embalming  their  Authors  Adfions  and  Names  3 
for  as  the  aforefaid  hiftoricai  St  rudtures  prefer ve  and 
record  our  Adfions,  fo  are  our  Thoughts  and  Sayings 
embalm  d  as  it  were  by  Writings.  In  this  refpect  Fame  Fame  tfie 
mav  not  improperly  be  call'd  the  Goddefs  and  Patronefs  Embalming. 
of  Embalming,  and  Mercury  her  chief  Minifler  to  pro¬ 
claim  to  the  World  the  Heroic  Adis  of  Memorable 
and  Famous  Men :  Thus  all  Things  intended  to  pre¬ 
serve  a  Name,  whether  Pidfures,  Statues, Medals,  Build¬ 
ings  or  Writings,  may  be  comprehended  under  this 
general  Senfe  of  Embalming  3  neverthelefs,  experience 
teaches  us  the  prefervation  of  a  Body  by  the  Balfamit 
Art  is  not  only  the  befl  way  of  reviving  Mens  Memo¬ 
ries,  and  bringing  their  Merits  frelh  in  our  Minds, 
but  alfo  the  mofl  durable  3  for  not*  only  Tombs  and  ,  Embalming 
Statues  have  decay’d  in  a  few  Years*  but  alfo  whole  bieThnig.uri- 

Towns 
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Towns  and  Cities  have  been  ruind  and  demoliflfd 
within  the  Revolution  of  an  Age,  and  that  fo,  as  hard¬ 
ly  to  have  one  Stone  left  to  witnefs  what  they  have 
been;  whereas  Embalm  d Bodies  have  been  found  en¬ 
tire  alter  Thoufands  of  Years.  Neither  is  Embalming 
to  be  commended  only  for  its  Duration,  but  likewife 
ufefui  in  for  its  great  Ufe  in  Pbifiology,  Natural  Philofopby  and 
pMptyand  pj0yjic,  as  we  jiave  hinted  before,  p.  2,  3, 4.  In  that  we 

thereby  know  how  to  conferve  all  forts  of  Herbs, 
Juices,  i&c.  keep  all  kinds  of  Flefh  and  Fifh,  and  1  re- 
ferve  all  forts  of  Plants,  rare  Exotics,  and  fuch  like 
Guriofities.  j 

In  Anat»my.  Embalming  is  likewife  particularly  ufefui  in  Anatomy , 
inafmuch  as  it  teaches  how  Bodies  may  be  prefcrv’d, 
that  the  mod  minute  Parts  may  be  Defected,  and 
fuch  Preparations  made  as  will  remain  to  Poiterity, 
and  ferve  inftead  of  Books,  Sculptures  or  Pictures,  by 
which  the  Difpofition  of  the  Human  Fabric  may  be 
more  accurately  diftinguifh’d,  and  the  Names  and  Ufes 
of  the  Parts  eafier  retain’d  in  our  Memories, 
in  surgery.  It  is  alfo  particularly  ufefui  to  Phyficians  and  Surge- 
ons ,  Fir /l.  In  that  by  opening  fuch  Bodies,  they  may 
prefently  fee  the  Nature  and  Caufe  of  Difeafes.  And, 
Secoyidly ,  by  underftanding  wrhat  Fermentation  and  Pu- 
trefaSUon  are,  together  with  the  Virtues  and  Qualities 
of  Embalming-ldmgs  that  prevent  and  refill  them, 
they  may  be  better  able  to  cure  malignant  Feavers, 
Mortifications,  (src.  See  p.  3,  4.  for  no  fooner  is  there 
a  Separation  of  the  Soul  from  the  Body,  but  an  im¬ 
mediate  tendency  to  Putrefaction  follows :  The  florid 
colour  of  the  Face  vamfhes,  the  Belly  fwells,  the  En¬ 
trails  turn  green  and  foetid,  and  the  extreme  Parts  be¬ 
come  fhnvePd  and  contracted 3  when  we  may  well 

/  cry 
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cry  out,  Quantum  mutatus  ab  illo!  So  fuddain  an  Alte¬ 
ration  enfues  without  a  previous  Balfamaticn.  What 
obdurate  Hearts  and  pitilcfs  Eves  can  then  bear  fuel] 
a  miferable Object,  when  Embalming  fo  eafily  prevents 
it,  by  rendring  the  Body  fw eet  and  decorous,  retain¬ 
ing  (till  its  natural  Form,  Feature  and  Shape  ?  Again, 
if  we  confider  the  natural  and  innate  Defire  moft  Peo¬ 
ple  have  of  being  bury’d  in  their  own  Tombs  and 
Countries,  we  (hall  find  there  is  a  neceffity  ot Embalm- 
ing  fuch  Bodies,  the  better  to  convey  thofe  that  die  oZ,  mg 
in  Foreign  Parts  to  their  Native  Soil.  Thus  Jacob  and 
Jofeph  were  tranfported  from  Egypt  to  Canaan ,  where¬ 
as,  had  their  Bodies  not  been  embalm  d,  they  muft  ne- 
ceffarily  have  corrupted  in  their  Journey  $  but  as  for 
the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  who  were  not  well  acquainted 
with  this  Art,  they  were  forc’d  to  burn  fuch  Bodies  as 
dy’d  abroad,  and  were  contented  only  to  bring  home 
their  Afhes,  which  Ovid  feems  fo  very  defirous  of  in 
the  following  Verfes : 

OJJa  tamen  facito  parva  refer  ant  ur  in  Vrna , 

Sic  Ego  non  etiam  Mortuus ,  Exul  ero. 

Let  but  my  Country  have  my  Funeral-Urn, 

And  after  Death,  tho’  exil’d,  I’ll  return. 

Now  certainly  they  would  have  thought  it  much  bet¬ 
ter  to  have  brought  over  the  whole  Body  than  part 
of  it,  had  they  been  but  skillful  enough  to  have  em - 
balnid  it  3  for  there  is  no  other  difference  between  In¬ 
cineration  and  Putrefaction,  than  length  of  Time, 
therefore  both  are  equally  to  be  avoided.  Nay,  fome  of 
the  Heathens  themfelves  have  judg  d  it  an  Impiety  to- 
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wards  the  Dead,  either  to  commit  them  to  the  Fire, 
or  to  Worms  and  Corruption,  therefore  they  endea¬ 
vour’d,  as  much  as  in  them  lay,  to  Embalm  and  Pre- 
ferve  them  thereby  from  both.  Now  nothing  is  more 
evident,  than  that  thofe  who  intend  to  preferve  a  Bo¬ 
dy  entire,  ought  neither  to  burn  nor  bury  it,  but  keep 
it  in  a  proper  Repofitory,  contriv’d  to  refill  the  Inju¬ 
ries  of  Time  and  Weather,  and  which  is  neither  ex¬ 
pos’d  nor  obnoxious  to  Putrefaction. 

To  Conclude,  Embalming  not  only  prevents  the 
Plague  and  Putrefaction,  and  confequently  frees  from 
the  Terror  and  Deformity  ot  Death,  pa%e  <y,  11,  12. 

Secures  from  but  likewife  defends  and  fecures  dead  Bodies  from  In- 

Animals,  ifyc.  fults  of  Brutes  and  InfeCts,  by  reafon  of  its  bitter 
ungrateful  Tafle:  Yet  confidenng  the  ancient  Way 
of  the  Egyptians  by  row  ling,  and  the  modern  by 
wrapping  up  in  Cerecloaths,  fo  obfcure  the  ObjeCt, 
and  alfo  are  fo  imperfeCt  on  feveral  other  Accounts  5 
I  have  endeavour’d  to  (hew  a  pofiibility  of  invent¬ 
ing  a  Method,  how  to  preferve  the  whole  Compages  of 
the  Body  for  ever  without  Putrefaction,  in  fuch  man¬ 
ner,  that  its  Texture  and  StuCture  may  remain  entire, 
of  the  fame  Proportion  as  before,  and  of  the  fame 
Colour  and  Flexibility,  without  any  vifible  contraction, 
diminution  or  unconformity  of  the  Parts  whereby  the 
dead  Corps  may  be  handled  by  the  Anatomifts  without 
any  offenlive  Smell  or  faflidious  Mac/or.  St.  Jerome , 
in  Epitaph.  Paul .  Euftocb  fpeaks  thus  of  Paulina  a  Ro- 
7?ian  Lady,  Quodq. 5  mirum  fit  nihil  Pallor  mutaverit  Fa - 
ciem,  fed  ita  Dignitas  quczdam  omnia  comp  lever  at,  ut  pu- 
tares  non  mortuam  fid  dormientem .  And  what  is  wonder¬ 
ful \  Palenefs  had  not  in  the  leafi  alter  d  her  Counte¬ 
nance,  but  Majefty  was  fo  prefervd  ( by  Embalming)  in 
/  every 
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every  Feature ,  that  you  would  not  have  thought  her  dead 
but  ajleep.  Thus  to  prefetve  any  heroic  Prince  or 
great  General,  any  noted  Profeffor  of  fome  Science  or 
Faculty,  isc.  would  Pure  be  a  finer  fight  than  their 
Effigies  in  Wax,  and  withal  be  as  durable  as  their 
Tomb  in  Marble.  I  fay,  if  we  can  arrive  at  this 
Perfection,  without  Exenteration  or  Incifion,  fo  as  to 
preferve  a  dead  Body  after  the  manner  aforefaid,  it 
were  reafonable  to  believe  it  would  not  only  lefs  ter- 
rifie  all  fcrupulous  Perfons,  but  likewife  be  of  greater 
Ufe  to  the  Common  Wealth.  Yet  lead  I  fliouid  fail 
herein,  it  being  an  unbeaten  Path,  I  prefume  thio 
your  Conduct  ancURiidance,  that  whilft  I  am  endea¬ 
vouring  to  find  it  but,  you  will  neither  fuffer  me  to 
lofe  my  felf,  nor  lead  others  out  of  the  Way.  This 
is  my  only  fear  (well  knowing  too  many  Examples 
of  thofe  that  in  making  new  Difcoveries  have  Ship¬ 
wreck’d  themfelves)  and  the  principal  Requeft  of 
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LETTER  II 

To  Dr.  John  Law fon  fometi me  Pre- 
fident  of  the  College  of  Phificiam , 

London. 

S  I  R, 

AS  your  Knowledge  in  the  Coptic  or  antient 
Egyptian  Language,  in  the  Arabic  and  Ori¬ 
ental  Tongues,  as  likewife  your  extraordi¬ 
nary  Skill  both  in  Phific  and  Philology ,  bed 
tedifie  you  to  be  the  fitted  Judge  of  an  Art  of  fuch 
Antiquity  as  Embalming  5  fo  your  favourable  Appro¬ 
bation  of  my  Notions  herein,  has  encourag’d  me  to 
endeavour  finding  out  the  true  Progrefs  and  exa6t 
Method  of  pradtifing  that  Art.  In  order  hereunto  I 
firft  think  it  not  amifs  to  give  a  Ihort  Geographical 

II  2  Defcri- 
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Defcription  of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt,  as  alfo  to  take 
what  to  be  notice  of  the  Salubrity  of  its  Air  and  Water ,  Fertility 
relating  to  of  its  Soil,  and  Sagacity  of  its  Inhabitants,  together 
Embalmr *  with  feveral  neceffary  Remarks  on  their  Religion, Cuftoms , 
Arts,  Difeafes  and  Phific ,  nay,  whatever  elfe  may  tend 
to  the  right  Under  (landing  of  this  Noble  but  loll  Art. 

Tho’  Embalming  be  the  chiefly  intended  Scope  of 
this  Letter,  yet  confidering  the  Egyptians  have  been 
always  allow’d  the  firft  Inventors  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
and  that  this  particular  manner  of  Embalming  was  at 
firft  us’d  by  them  only,  it  may  be  requifite  to  confi- 
der  every  particular  circumftance  of  Time  and  Place, 
the  feveral  Drugs,  Plants,  Minerals  and  other  Advan¬ 
tages  which  accru’d  to  them  beyond  other  Nations, 
and  likewife  to  inquire  into  the  Reafons  which  induc’d 
them  to  ftudy  this  Art,  as  alfo  by  what  means  and 
after  what  manner  they  came  to  find  it  out. 

This  indeed  may  feem  to  fome  a  Digreflion  from: 
our  Subject,  yet  the  Confequence  of  it  will  not  prove 
a’  little  advantageous  to  the  Reader,  befides,  like  the 
Interlude  of  a  Tragedy,  may  fomewhat  divert  the 
Melancholinefs  of  our  Difcourfe  about  the  Dead.  But: 
before  I  proceed  to  particulars,  I  (hall  fpeak  fomewhat 
Egypt,  how  of  Egypt  in  general,  which  the  ancient  Geographers 
bounded.  plac’d  partly  in  Africa  and  partly  in  Afia,  making  the 
River  Nile  the  Boundary  between  thofe  two  great  parts 
of  the  World  5  but  Egypt ,  according  to  the  moft  com- 
mon  receiv’d  Opinion,  is  at  prefent  held  to  be  all  fci- 
tuate  in  Africa,  and  bounded  on  the  Eaft  by  Idumxa, 
and  the  Arabia?i  Gulph  or  Red  Sea ,  on  the  Weft  by  the 
Defarts  of  Barca ,  Lybia  and  Numidia,  on  the  North 
by  the  Egyptian  Sea,  being  part  of  the  Mediterranean , 
and  on  the  South  by  Nubia ,  the  lad  City  of  Egypt> 

that 
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that  way  being  AJfuan.  This  Country,  fays  Heylin  in  Its  Denomi- 
his  Cofmography,  p.  841.  has  had  feveral  Names  gi-mnou* 
ven  it  by  prophane  Authors,  as,  Firft ,  Aeria,  from  the 
Serenity  of  its  Air,  which  is  feldom  Cloudy.  Secondly , 

Potamia ,  from  the  propinquity  of  the  Sea,  which  wa(hes 
two  fides  of  it.  Thirdly ,  Ogygia ,  from  Ogyges,  a  fup- 
pos’d  King  thereof.  Fourthly ,  Melampodus,  from  the 
black  colour  of  its  Soil.  Fifthly,  Ofiria ,  from  the  God 
Ofnis ,  here  in  high  efteem.  Sixthly ,  and  laftly,  it  was 
call’d  JEgyptus ,  which  in  the  end  prevail’d  over  all  the 
reft,  either  from  JEgyptus  Brother  of  Danaus,  once 
King  hereof  (in  the  Stories  of  this  Nation  better  known 
by  the  Name  of  Ramefes )  or  elfe  from  JEgyptus ,  the 
old  Name  of  the  River  Afr7<?,  whofe  annual  overflow¬ 
ings  bringing  Soil  and  Rubbifh  from  the  higher  Coun¬ 
tries,  gave  occafion  to  fome  to  believe  it  rais’d  into 
firm  Land,  and  gain’d  out  of  the  Sea,  who  therefore 
call’d  it  Nili  Donum ,  the  Gift  of  Nile-,  yet  fome  there 
are  who  would  have  it  call’d  JEgyptus ,  from  Aiguphtm ,, 
deriv’d  from  Aicoptus ,  which  fignifies  the  Land  or 
Country  of  C optus ,  that  being  fuppos’d  to  have  been  * 
antiently  its  chief  City,  built  byCoptus ,  whofe  Genea¬ 
logy  and  Defcent  is  thus  defcrib’d  by  Father  Vanjleh in- 
his  Relation  of  Egypt,  p.  3.  Cham,  fays  he,  one  of  the 
three  Sons  of  Noah,  had  four  Male  Children,  Cus,  Mif-~ 
raim,  Fut  and  Canaan  3  Cus  was  Father  of  the  Abyflins, 

Mifraim  of  the  Copties  and  Nubians,  Fut  of  the  Afri¬ 
cans,  and  Canaan  of  the  Syrians  and  their  Neighbours . 

Mifraim  after  the  Deluge ,  as  Macrizi  an  Arabian  Hi  fo¬ 
ri  an  fays ,  pitch'd  upon  Egypt,  made  there  his  Abode ,  and 
left  that  and  the  Country ,  as  far  as  the  far  the  ft  Fart  of 
Africa,  to  his  Pofterity:  He  had  likewife  four  Sons ,  Ifche- 
mun,  At  rib,  Sa  and  Coptus,  among  whom  he  equally 

divided 
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divided  the  Land  of  Egypt.  Coptus  had  dll  that  Trad 
of  Land  from  Affuan  or  Ifvan  to  the  City  of  Coptus  5 
Ifchemun  all  the  Country  from  that  City  to  Menuf  or 
Memphis,  Atrib  had  the  heart  and  middle  of  Egypt- 
now  call'd  Delta  5  and  Sa  all  the  Continent ,  from  the  Pro - 
vince  of  Beheire  as  far  as  Barbary :  They  all  built  Cities 
in  their  Jeveral  Dominions ,  calling  them  after  their  own 
Names.  After  the  deceafe  of  their  Father ,  the  four  Bro¬ 
thers  were  at  variance  about  the  Soveraignty ,  neither  of 
them  caring  to  endure  a  Partner  5  at  length  they  refold d 
to  end  their  Controverfy  by  Battef  which  was  to  give  the 
Govern'd  by  chief  Command  to  the  Vidor .  Coptus  the  youngeji  over - 
'  r><s‘  came  the  reft ,  and  was  confequently  acknowledged  chief 
Lord  by  all.  He  chofe  the  City  of  Menuf  or  Memphis, 
where  his  Father  liv'd ,  for  his  Reft  dene  e  :  From  this  fir  ft 
King  all  the  Race  of  the  Egyptians  have  been  fince  call’d 
Copties :  From  him  likewife  the  Greeks  gave  the  Name 
of  'Aiyinr1&  to  the  Land  of  Egypt,  by  changing  K.  into  G. 
which  was  allowable  not  only  in  that  Language ,  but  alfo 
in  the  Arabian.  The  Moors  and  Copties,  natural  In¬ 
habitants  of  Egypt,  now  call  it  Maflr,  from  Mifraim, 
eldeft  Son  of  Cham,  and  Gran-Child  of  Noah,  who  firft 
laid  the  Foundation  of  that  Kingdom  after  the  Deluge : 
From  this  Mifraim  the  Turks  have  alfo  namd  Egypt 
Miflir,  which  is  very  near  the  Hebrew  Mifraim  5  and  the 
Jews  to  this  Day  call  it  Eretz  Mifraim,  the  Country  of 
Mifraim.  This  may  fuffice  as  to  its  Denominations 
and  Etimology, 

its  Extent.  Nubienfis  Geographia  makes  it  to  extend  in  length 
from  Ajfuan  to  the  Mediterranean ,  25  Days  Journey, 
which  is  about  65  5  Englifh  Miles,  and  in  breadth  8 
Days  Journey  or  200  Miles,  but  Sandy s  and  Vanfieb 
agree  ’cis  from  North  to  South  only  Miles,  the 

latter 
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latter  alledging  it  fcarce  pollible  to  declare  its  length 
precifely,  by  reafon  they  are  not  wont  in  that  Coun¬ 
try  to  meafure.  by  Miles  or  Leagues,  but  by  Camels 
Journeys  only.  As  to  its  breadth,  Leo  Africanus  fays, 
p.  2 96,  it  is  from  Eaft  to  Weft  50  Miles,  being  narrow 
towards  the  South,  but  broader  to  the  North  towards 
tile  Mediterranean.  Sandy s  likewife,  p.  72.  fays.  That 
by  reafon  of  its  being  fo  contracted  among  barren 
Mountains,  it  is  in  many  Places  hardly  4,  in  few  above 
8  Miles  broad,  till  not  far  above  Cairo  it  begins  by 
degrees  to  enlarge  it  felf,  and  fo  continues  even  to  the 
Sea,  being  between  Rofetta  and  V ami  at  a,  which  hand 
on  the  Weft  and  £<zy?-Confines  of  that  which  is  over¬ 
flow’d  by  the  natural  Courfe  of  the  River,  140  Miles, 
and  from  Rofetta  to  Alexandria  30. 

Concerning  the  Divifion  of  this  Country,  the  An-  A!',:c,1‘  a"d 

1  ,  r  «.  .  |  *  r  rC  ■  t  •  t  modern  Dn?- 

cients  have  taken  occalion  to  divide  it  firlt  into  highl¬ 
and  low,  and  then  into  high,  middle  and  low  3  the 
higher  they  call’d  Thebais ,  from  a  Place  call’d  Thebes , 
at  prefent  Saida  ,  the  middle  they  nam’d  Septanomos , 
from  the  feven  Nomi ,  Provoftfhips  or  Governments  it 
contain’d,  at  prefent  Bechira  or  Vemefor  3.  the  lower 
and  more  particular  Egypt  they  call’d  Delta,  from  its 
likenefs  to  the  Figure  of  the  Greek.  Letter  a.  Egypt,. 
according  to  Sandy s ,  p.  85.  is  now  divided  into  three 
Parts  or  Provinces  5  that  which  lies  South  of  Cairo  is 
call’d  Sahid,  that  between  Cairo ,  Rofetta  and  Alexan¬ 
dria ,  Err  if,  that  between  Cairo,  Vamiata  and  Tetiefe 
Maremma,  Bechiria:  The  Pharaohs  and  Egyptian  No¬ 
bility  refided  in  Saida ,  the  Ptolomies  in  Err  if,  and  the.: 

Romans  and  Greeks  along  the  Sea-Coafts. 

I  mult  now  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  River  The  aiva 
which  eroding  great  part  of  / Ethiopia ,  and  then  en¬ 
ding. 
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tring  [Egypt,  runs  the  whole  length  oi  that  Kingdom, 
and  after  dividing  and  fpreading  it  felf  into  many 
Branches,  ends  in  the  Mediterra?iean  Sea .  This  River 
was  thought  by  the  Ancients  not  to  have  its  equal, 
and  is  (till  reputed  one  of  the  mod  confiderable  of  the 
World,  having  fomewhat  wonderful  and  peculiar  to 
it  felf,  whether  one  confiders  its  Source  or  Effefts.  To 
this  River  Egypt  ows  its  Fertility,  and  its  Inhabitants 
the  greateft  of  Felicities,  their  Health  and  Fortunes, 
yet  neither  could  their  rich  Princes  or  wife  Priefts  ever 
difeover  its  Source  or  Origin .  ’Tis  this  has  baffl’d  the 
greateft  Philosophers,.  and  withftood  the  Attempts  of 
all  their  Kings,  Roman  Emperors,  Sultans  and  other 
Potentates,  who,  not vvithftanding  they  endeavour’d  it 
with  vaft  Expenfes,  always  prov’d  unfuccefsful :  Thus 
Sefoflris ,  Ptolemy  and  Cyrus  fought  for  it  in  vain  5  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great  confulted  the  Oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon 
in  order  to  find  it  out,  and  Cambyfes ,  as  Strabo  witnef- 
fes,  fpent  a  whole  Year  to  the  fame  purpofe,  yet  both 
were  difappointed :  Julius  Ctefar.  alfo,  if  we  may  be¬ 
lieve  Lucan ,  faid,  He  would  have  given  over  his  pur- 
fuit  of  the  Civil  War,  could  he  but  have  been  fure  to 
find  out  this  Secret,  yet  has  its  Spring-Head  remain’d 
undifeover’d  till  of  late  Years,  when  it  was  happily 
pitch’d  upon  by  the  Portuguejes ,  which  makes  me  of  the 
Opinion  of  Le  Bruyn ,  That  no  Perfons  are  more  ca¬ 
pable  of  making  thefe  Searches  and  Difcoveries  than 
the  Roman  Miffionaries  5  for  on  one  hand  they  make  it 
their  Duty  and  perpetual  Employment  to  go  about 
everywhere  gaining  Profelites,  and  fubjedting  them 
to  the  See  of  Rome  5  and  on  the  other,  under  pretence 
of  Devotion,  and  by  virtue  of  their  poor  and  Ample 
Habit,  may  eafily  penetrate  the  mod  remote  Coun¬ 
tries, 
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tries,  inacceftibie  to  other  Travellers  by  reafon  of  the 
Dangers  that  are  to  be  met  with.  Now  his  certain 
almoft.all  thofe  Miftionaries,  efpecially  the  Jefuites , 
are  mod  capable  of  making  thefe  Searches,  by  reafon 
of  their  infinuating  and  cunning  Ways,  fo  that  making 
it  their  Bufinefs,  as  they  commonly  do,  they  mud  be 
mod  likely  to  lucceed  therein  5  his  therefore  to  their 
Care  and  Pains  we  are  indebted  for  two  confiderable 
Difcoveries,  of  the  Source  and  Rife  of  this  River  3  the 
firft  made  by  Peter  Pais,  and  the  fecond  by  Father 
Telles  a  Jefuit,  which  laft  being  the  (hotter  Account, 
yet  no  lefs  Correct,  I  (hall  here  mfert  it  as  he  has  gi¬ 
ven  it  us  in  his  Hiftory  of  A Ethiopia ,  printed  at  Lisbon. 

In  the  Kingdom  of  Gojam,  about  12  Degrees  from  the  The  Rife  and 
Equinottial  towards  the  Weft,  and  in  the  Province  of  Sa- 
cahala,  inhabited  by  the  Agaus,  in  a  Field  of  no  great 
extent ,  incomp  af s' d  by  many  high  Mountains ,  is  a  fmall 
Lake ,  over  which  one  may  caft  a  Stone ,  full  of  Bujhes  and 
low  Trees ,  whereof  the  Roots  are  fo  thick,  and  int angl'd, 
that  in  Summer  one  may  pafs  over  them  dry  food.  In  the 
middle  of  this  Lake  are  two  great  and  deep  Fountains 
very  near  each  other ,  whence  ijfues  out  a  clear  Water  that 
runs  tinder  thefe  Bujhes  and  Shrubs ,  in  two  fever  a  l  Chan¬ 
nels.  Towards  the  Eaft,  and  about  the  di fiance  of  a 
Musket-Shot ,  they  turn  to  the  North.  About  half  a  Mile 
from  thence  there  appears  a  great  deal  of  Water ,  and  a 
confiderable  River ,  into  which  run  many  other  Streams . 

About  1  5  Miles  farther  it  receives  another  larger  Water 
call'd  Gema,  which  loofes  then  its  Name .  A  little  far¬ 
ther,  turning  towards  the  Eaft,  it  receives  two  ether  con - 
fiderable  Streams  call'd  Kelti  and  Brand :  Near  this 
Place  is  the  firft  fall  of  the  River  3  not  much  farther  run¬ 
ning  towards  the  Eaft,  it  enters  the  Lake  cf  the  Abyfllns, 
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vavid  Bahr  Dcmbca,  or  the  Sea  of  Dembea.  When  it, 
has  pafsd  through  this  Lake ,  without  mingling  with  its 
Waters,  it  receives  many  other  great  Rivers ,  and  chiefly 
the  River  Tckeze  near  Egypt.  So  foon  as  Nile  is  out  of 
the  Lake  Dembea,  it  tut  ns  to  the  South-Eaft,  leaving 
on  the  left  the  Kingdoms  of  Beg-amidr,  Amhara  and 
Voleca;  afterwards  naming  towards  the  South,  it  has 
on  the  South-Eaft  the  Kingdom  of  Saliva,  and  then 
turning  again  to  Eaft-North-Eaft,  has  on  the  South, 
Ganz,  Gafata  and  Bizamo,  faffing  through  the  Countries 
of  Gonga  and  Gafre  5  a  little  farther  it  pajfes  by  Fafcalo, 
then  enters  the  Country  of  Punch  or  Nubia,  whence  it 
runs  into  Egypt,  as  Father  Telles  affirms ,  But  how  it; 
is  there  diftributed  and  divided,  I  lhall  fhew  by  and 
by,  after  I  have  mention’d  two  of  its  Principal  Cata- 
rails  or  Cafcades  of  a  furprizing  Nature. 

Its  Cat  /traits.  One  of  thefe  is  at  7 lack,  in  Numidia ,  and  the  other 

above  Siene  in  Egypt,  being  1 2  Days  Journey  from 
each  other.  Ftolomy  calls  the  1110ft  Southern,  the 
Great  Cataraft ,  and  the  other,  which  he  places  about. 
Siene,  now  Ajfuan,  the  Lejfer .  This  falls  about  50  foot,, 
but  the  other  three  times  as  high,  which  laft  rouling 
off  the  Rocks  into  a  vaft  Abyfs,  the  Waters,  fays  San- 
dys,  p.  73.  make  fuch  a  roaring  Noife,  that  a  Colony, 
planted  there  by  the  Perfians ,  were  made  almoft  Deaf 
with  it,  and  glad  to  abandon  their  Habitations,  tho’ 
otherwife  plentifully  provided  with  all  Neceflaries  of 
Life.  The  adjoyning  People  neverthelefs  are  of  that 
incredible  boldnefs,  that  daring  to  commit  themfelves 
in  little  Boats  (capable  of  holding  only  two,  whereof 
the  one  Steers  and  the  other  Rows)  unto  the  raging 
Current,  and  impetuous  Eddies,  have  been  feen  to 
pafs  the  Streights  of  the  Rocks  by  little  Channels,  and 
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at  length  to  rufti  down  with  the  Stream,  to  the  amaze¬ 
ment  of  all  Beholders,  who  giving  them  tip  for  loft, 
beheld  them  a  while  after  as  it  (hot  out  of  an  Engin, 
far  from  the  place  of  their  Fall,  rowing  fafely  in  the 
affwaged  Waters  5  but  Danet  will  not  allow  the  Noife 
made  by  the  Cataracts,  renders  the  neighbouring 
Inhabitants  Deaf,  tho’  the  fame  may  be  heard  3  Days 
Journey  off,  and  the  Waters  which  riiih  down  appear 
like  Smoak,  being  forc’d  with  fo  great  a  violence,  that 
they  form  a  kind  of  Arch,  and  leave  fo  great  a  fpace 
between,  that  a  Man  may  pafs  it  without  being  wet : 
There  are  alfo  Seats  cut  under  the  Rocks,  where  Tra¬ 
vellers  may  reft  themfelves. 

The  other  Cascade ,  as  Sandy s ,  p.  73*  tells  us,  is  a 
little  above  the  place  where  once  ftood  the  City  Ele- 
phantis :  There  two  pointed  Rocks  nam’d  Crophi  and 
Mopbi ,  or  the  Veins  of  Nilus,  lift  up  their  eminent 
Heads,  making  the  leffer  Cataract  by  falling  down 
with  a  furious  Cafcade  into  the  upper  Egypt  5  then  run¬ 
ning  from  South  to  North  very  leifurely,  it  divides  its  fclf 
into  two  navigable  Branches.  That  towards  the  Eaft 
runs  into  the  Midland  Sea  near  Damiata ,  heretofore 
Pelufium,  while  the  other  inclining  to  the  Weft ,  and  for¬ 
merly  call’d  Canopus,  falls  into  the  felf  fame  Sea  a 
little  below  Rofetta,  making,  of  the  richeft  Portion  of 
the  Land  of  Egypt ,  a  triangular  Ifland,  call’d  Delta , 
in  that  being  thus  inclos’d  between  thefe  two  Branches 
and  the  Sea,  it  bears  the  form  of  that  Letter.  Two 
other  Brances  there  are  which  run  between  thefe,  but 
poor  in  Water,  befides  divers  Channels  cut  by  the 
Labour  of  Man,  for  better  Conveyance  during  the 
Time  of  Inundation. 
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Its  Ofttarie s  Herodotus  and  Strabo  reckon  up  feven  Mouths  of 
!  Mkths‘  the  Nile,  but  Egypt  has  been  fo  much  chang’d  fince 
their  Time,  that  there  is  hardly  any  appearance  or  re¬ 
membrance  of  the  feven  Cities  they  mention.  Ptole¬ 
my,  in  his  Geography,  exprefly  gives  the  names  of  nine  $ 
but  finely  mod  o  1  them  mutt  have  been  Hop’d  up  by 
the  Sands,  fince  at  prefent  there  are  but  three  or  four 
at  mold,  as  is  affirm’d  by  William  Arch-Bifhop  of  Tyre , 
in  his  IX.  Book,  De  Bell .  Sac .  cap.  33.  and  by  Le  Bruyn  in 
his  Voyage  to  the  Levant,  p.  161.  who  went  on  pur- 
pofe  to  make  fuch  Difcoveries.  But  this  is  however 
remarkable,  that  the  frefh  Waters  of  the  Nile ,  keep¬ 
ing  themfelves  united  in  a  Body,  and  falling  into  the 
fait  Water  or  Sea,  change  the  Colour  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  farther  than  any  part  thereof  can  be  feen  from 
its  Inundation.  the  Shore.  Yet  amongft  all  the  Milleries  of  Nature, 
none  is  more  wonderful  than  the  Overflowing  of  this 
River,  nor  any  Thing  more  Beneficial  3  fince  to  this 
alone  the  Inhabitants  owe  not  only  their  Riches  but 
their  Health,  the  mod  malignant  Difeafes  immediately 
ceafing  at  the  Approach  of  it,  and  Famine  and  Dearth 
are  as  quickly  expell’d.  It  brings  a  Mirth  and  Joy  to 
thofe  People,  and  of  a  meer  Defart  it  was  before, 
for  fuch  is  Egypt  unwater  d  by  the  Nile ,  makes  that 
Country  the  molt  fruitful  of  any  in  the  habitable 
World. 

Now  the  Earth,  which  had  been  fo  long  fcorch’d 
by  the  violent  heat  of  the  Sum  is  plentifully  refrelh’d 
with  abundant  Waters,  and  the  very  Cattel  feem  to 
rejoy ce  at  the  approaching  verdant  Seafon :  Boats  are 
row’d  where  not  long  before  Men  trod,  and  the  Wa¬ 
ters  fill  up  the  dully  Channels  and  long  eynpty’d  Ci¬ 
tterns,  covering  in  many  Places  the  whole  fuperficies  of  ' 
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the  Land,  making  it  appear  as  &  troubl’d  Lake.  Nor 
is  this  an  unpleafant  fight  to  the  Natives,  who  think 
the  lefs  they  fee  of  their  Country,  the  more  their 
Comfort  will  be.  During  this  Inundation  they  keep 
their  Beads  and  Cattel  on  the  tops  of  fuch  little  Hills, 
as.  either  the  Providence  of  Nature,  or  Induftry  of  Man 
has  prepar’d,  where  they  abide,  waiting  patiently  for 
the  decreafe  of  the  Waters.  On  thefe  HiHs  alfo  hand 
mod  of  their  Towns  and  Villages,  appearing,  in  the 
time  of  the  Flood  5  like  fo  many  Iflands,  the  People 
in  the  mean  Time  holding  Commerce  and  continual 
Traffick,  by  intercourfe  of  Boats  and  Shallops,  in 
wrhich  they  tranfport  their  marketable  Commodities 
from  one  Place  to  another. 

Thislncreafe  of  Waters  begins  about  the  1 6th  or  Time  of  it* 
17th  of  June ,  when  the  Nile  fwells  above  its  Banks Iccr€3  e 
for  the  fpace  of  40  Days,  and  in  as  many  more  gathers 
its  Waters  again  to  their  proper  Bounds  3  fo  that  its 
greated  height  is  about  the  end  of  July ,  and  decreafe 
about  the  beginning  of  September.  If  it  begins  fooner 
or  later,  the  People  give  Judgment  whether  there  will 
be  more  or  lefs  Water,  and  confequently  are  adver¬ 
tis’d  to  the  end- they  may  take  Order  for  what  they 
have  to  do.  The  Increafe  is  known  by  certain  Pillars 
in  their  Towns,  and  particularly  in  the  Cadle  of 
Rouc/e ,  which  dands  in  a  little  Kle  oppofite  to  old 
Cairo ,  where  the  Bajfa^  refides,  during  the  Solemnity 
of  opening  the  Khali s  or  Channel,  which  pafies  thro5 
and  fills  the  Ciderns  of  Grand  Cairo .  It  is  alfo  known 
in  the  Fields  by  Afpsy  Tortoijes ,  Cravpfijh ,  Crocodiles ,  &c, 
who  remove  their  Eggs  or  Young  from  the  Banks  of 
the  Nile ,  immediately  before  the  Inundation,  and  lay 
them  up  where  they  may  be  preferv’d. 
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Now  anfwerable  to  the  Increafe  of  this  River  is 
the  Plenty  or  Scarcity  of  the  fucceeding  Year.  Heylin 
in  his  Cofmography  writes,  If  it  flow  not  to  the  height 
of  1 5  Cubits,  then  the  Earth  will  be  deficient  in  her 
Abundance  or  Increafe  for  want  of  Moifture*  and  if 
it  furmount  the  fuperficies  of  the  Earth,  more  than 
17  Cubits,  then,  like  a  drunken  Man,  it  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  its  natural  Operation,  having  its  Stomach  cloy’d 
and  furcharg’d  as  it  were  with  too  much  Liquor  5 
but  if  a  moderate  flowing  happen,  then  can  no  Coun¬ 
try  boaft  of  a  like  Fertility,  the  Flood  bringing  with 
it  both  Earth  and  Water  into  a  fandy  and  thirfty  Soil, 
which  as  well  manures  as  moiftens  it  with  the  Fat  and 
pregnant  Slime  it  leaves  behind,  and,  as  I  faid  before, 
produces  both  Riches  and  Health*  for  the  Plague , 
which  here  oftentimes  miferably  rages,  upon  the  firft 
Day  of  the  Flood  inftantly  ceafes,  infomuch,  that 
whereas  500  had  died  at  Cairo  the  Day  before,  on  the 
Day  following  there  dies  not  one  Man.  But  if  it  at  any 
Time  happens  that  the  River  does  not  thus  overflow 
the  Country,  then  is  it  commonly  the  fore-runner  of  a 
following  Dearth.  Thus,  when  this  River  flows  but 
to  1 6  Degrees,  they  fear  a  Famine,  but  when  it  comes 
to  23,  ’tis  a  fign  of  a  good  Year,  whereas  when  Yis 
too  high  the  Inundation  is  dangerous.  Thevenot  fays. 
If  it  rifes  but  to  16  Foot,  a  Famine  unavoidably  fol¬ 
lows  for  want  of  Water  *  and  if  it  fwells  to  24,  there 
will  be  a  Dearth,  becaufe  the  Seed-Time  mull  be  loft. 
There  are  belides  many  other  rare  Properties  belong¬ 
ing  to  this  River,  which  to  relate  would  make  my  Di- 
greliion  too  long,  and  my  intent  was  only  to  mention 
fuch  Things  as  chiefly  tend  to  a  Natural  Hiftory, 
among  which,  thofe  curious  Obfervations  made  by 
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Father  V'anfleb  are  moll:  to  my  purpofe,  which  there¬ 
fore  I  (hall  infert  as  follows  : 

This  is  remarkable  of  Nile,  fays  my  Author ,  That  it  Remarkable 
begins  to  increafe  and  decreafe  on  a  certain  Day,  and  that  oitthem. 
when  it  firft  increafes,  it  grows  green  and  afterwards  ap¬ 
pears  red:  The  Day  on  which  it  begins  to  increafe  is 
Yearly  the  12th  of  June,  according  to  the  Copties  Ac- 
county  or  the  1 7th  according  to  Ours ,  when  the  Natives 
obferve  the  Fe aft  of  St.  Michael  the  Arch- Angela  on  which 
Feaft  the  Drops  begin  to  fall :  Now  thefe  Drops,  accord * 
ing  to  the  Opinion  of  the  Inhabitants,  are  Tokens  of  the  ■ 

Mercies  and  Bleffings  of  GOD .  They  believe  GOD 
fends  the  Arch- Angel,  St.  Michael,  on  that  Day  to  caufe 
the  River  to  be  Fruitful  3  this  is  the  common  fentiment  the 
People  have ,  but  the  Learned  fay ,  thefe  Drops  are  a  kind 
of  Dew ,  which  falls  towards  the  laji  quarter  of  the  Night , 
near  the  Morning ,  and  caufes  the  River  to  be  Fertile , 

Purifies  the  Air  from  all  Infection  of  Camfin,  and  gives  * 
Strength  and  V irtue  to  whatever  it  falls  upon. 

Thefe  Drops  are  doubt lefs  the  foie  Caufe  of  the  Fertility  Caufe  of  its 
of  the  Nile  3  for  as  foon  as  the  Dew  is  fallen,  the  Waters  Fmillt)‘ 
begin  to  corrupt  and  turn  of  a  green  if h  Colour :  This  Co¬ 
lour  increafes  more  and  more  till  the  River  appears  as  a 
Lake  cover  d  all  over  with  Mofs  3  this  Colour  is  to  be  feen 
not  only  in  its  great  Channel,  but  alfo  in  all  the  Bounds? 
and  Branches  that  come  from  it,  the  Cifterns  only  prefer - 
ving  their  Water  pure  3  fome  Tears  this  green  Colour  con¬ 
tinues  about  20  Days,  and  fometimes  longer,  but  ?iever 
above  40.  The  Egyptians  call  this  Time  il  chadra- 
viat,  for  then  they  fuffer  much ,  the  Water  being  corrupt 
and  unwholefome ,  and  becaufe  good  Water  is  very  fcarce. 

Thefe  Drops  or  Dew  pur i fie  the  Air ,  for  fo  foon  as 
ever  they  begin  to  fall,  the  Plague  ceafes  to  be  mortal, 
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none  die  of  it  3  the  Air  becomes  whole fome,  all  Difeafes 
are  di farm'd,  and  if  any  Perfon  happens  to  be  fic  ft  of  [it, 
he  fhall  be  fure  not  to  die.  This  Dew  gives  Life  to  every 
Thing ,  and  when  it  falls  on  the  Wheat ,  caufes  it  to  con¬ 
tinue  many  Tears  without  Corruption  or  Worms ,  nay  makes 
it  far  more  Nourishing  than  any  Cor 71  on  which  it  has  never 
come.  For  this  Reafon  the  Natives  never  houfe  the  Grand 
Signiors  Corn  till  this  Dew  be  fallen,  to  the  end  it  may 
keep  the  longer  free  from  Worms. 

irs  Tncwfe.  The  Increafe  of  this  River  proceeds  from  fever al  Caufes  3 

the  fir  ft  and  chiefeft  of  which ,  is  the  Fermentation  caufed 
therein  by  this  Dew ,  which  falls  precifely  at  the  Time  be¬ 
fore-mention'  d.  The  continual  Rains  of  .^Ethiopia,  that 
come  in  July,  Auguft  and  September,  which  is  the  Winter 
Quarter  of  this  Country ,  together  with  the  great  Torrents 
„  of  Water  that  rujh  down  from  the  Mountains,  into  the  Ri¬ 
vers  that  flow  into  the  Nile,  may  be  looted  on  as  another 
Caufe  of  its  Increafe  3  for  I  cannot  conceive  the  Fermen¬ 
tation  can  la  ft  100  Days ,  and  ftngly  caufe  it  to  increafe 
jo  much  as  it  is  wont.  The  third  Caufe  are  the  Wefterly 
Wbids  calTd  Maeftrals,  and  by  the  Egyptians  Maltem, 
which  begin  about  12  Days  before  the  Dew  comes ,  and 
co7itinue  about  four  Months  without  Ceffation  3  they  blow 
dire  Elly  into  the  Nile,  and  hinder  the  frefb  Water  from 
coming  out ,  fo  that  it  returns  baeft,  which  caufes  the 
River  to  ftvell.  So  [con  as  the  green  Colour  is  gone ,  the 
River  /  egins  to  turn  red  and  very  muddy  3  tis  the?i  no 
doubt  the  Fermentation  is  pa  ft ,  and  the  Waters  of  ./Ethio¬ 
pia  aie  arriv'd  in  Egypt,  which  are  of  that  Colour ,  by 
reafon  of  the  red  Earth  the  furious  Torrents  from  the 
Mountains  cany  along  with  them  5  for  tis  not  probable 
the  Land  of  Egypt,  which  is  very  b  lac  ft,  fhould  give 
that  Tinbiure .  In  the  Tear  1673,  at  the  beginning  of 
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jaiy^,  the  Water  began  to  turn  red,  which  continu  e/  to  the 
end  of  December,  the  Time  the  River  ordinarily  returns 
to  its  ufual  bignefs.  The  Egyptians  have  an  A)t  to  make 
this  muddy  Water  as  clear  as  Crifial  5  Jo  foon  as  the  Wa¬ 
ter-Bearers  have  fill'd  their  Veffels. ,  they  rub  them  in  the 
injide  with  a  Pafte  made  of  pounded  Almonds ,  which  in 
a  fhort  7  ime  caufes  the  Water  to  become  very  clear.  In 
fuel ?  Places  where  this  Pafte  is  not  to  be  had \  they  ufe  i ri¬ 
fle  ad  of  it  the;  Kernels  of  Apr i cocks,  pounded  after  the 
fame  manner ,  and  fome  fay  the  Flower  of  little  Beans  will 
have  the  fame  Effect. 

The  Waters  of  this  River  have  fever al  Operations ,  for-, .  Operation  of 
Firft,  They  bring  a  Loofnefs  on  new  Comers ,  in  cafe  the  *****' 

P  arties  dr  ink  them  ai  their  firfi  arrival ,  and  it  continues 
about  eight  Days .  Secondly,  They  caufe  an  Itching  in 
the  Skin*  which  troubles  thofe  that  drink  them  when  the 
River  increafes  :  This  Itch  is  very  final l ,  appearing  firft 
about  the  Arms ,  then  on  the  Stomach ,  and  afterwards 
fpreading  all  over  the  Body ,  which  caufes  grievous  Pain • 

This  Itch  comes  not  only  on  fuch  as  have  drunk  of  the  River , 
but  fuch  as  drink  out  of  the  Cifterns  fill d  with  River - 
Water  5  it  lafts  about  fix  Weeks .  Thirdly,  About  the 
Months  of  June,  July,  Auguft  and  September  it  turns 
into  Sweat ,  but  is  not  fo  in  any  other  Time  of  the  Tear. 
Fourthly,  When  this  Water  covers  the  Earth ,  it  fattens 
the  Land  with  the  Slime  it  leaves  behind \  Monfieur 
Thevenot  is  miflaken  in  bis  Travels  into  the  Levant, 
where  he  fays ,  This  Slime  makes  the  Ground  fo  fat ,  that 
if  Sand  were  not  mingl'd  with  it ,  it  would  Rot  and 
Choak  whatever  is  put  into  it  5  and  that  in  Egypt  they 
take  as  much  Pains  to  carry  Sand  upon  their  Land \  as  we 
do  to  lay  Dung.  This  is  not  generally  fo ,  for  they  never 
ufe  Sand  but  for  Melons ,  Cucumbers,  and  fuch  like  Fruits 3 
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which  grow  Left  in  fandy  Qtou?icfs  3  they  never  ufe  it  for 
other  Fruits  and  Grains.  Thus  far  Vavjleh. 

Their  Virtues  Sandys ,  fpeaking  in  Commendation  of  thefe  Waters, 
and  Goodn-fs.  They  procure  liberal  Urine,  curing  Pains  in  the 

Kidnies,  and  are  a  moft  fover'aign  Remedy  againft 
the  Hypocondriacus  Ajfeffus ,  or  Wind- Melancholy. 
They  are  not  unpleafantly  cold,  but  of  all  others  the 
molt  fweet  and  wholfome,  by  reafon  of  their  being 
well  concodted  by  the  Sun,  which  at  all  Times  is,  in 
feme  part  or  other,  dire&ly  over  them,  and  by  the 
length  of  their  Courfe,  running  from  South  to  North, 
befides  Ambages  above  41  Degrees,  fo  that  from  this 
River  there  afcend  no  Vapours,  the  Humour  being 
rarifi'd  by  fo  long  a  Progrefs,  which  tho’  exhal’d,  at 
fumes  no  vifible  Body,  but  undiftinguifhably  mixes 
with  the  pure  Air,  agreeing  with  the  fame  in  tenuity. 
Thevenot  fpeaks  much  to  the  fame  purpofe  in  his  Tra¬ 
vels  to  the  Levant ,  fol.  245.  where  he  fays,  This  Water 
is  fo  wholfome,  it  never  does  any  harm,  tho’  drank 
to  never  fo  great  a  degree,  by  reafon  it  comes  a  great 
way  over  Land,  to  wit,  from  / Ethiopia ,  fo  that  in  fo 
long  a  Courfe,  thro’  fo  hot  a  Country,  the  Sun  has 
Time  to  correct  and  purifie  it  from  all  Crudities,  and 
indeed  it  is  fweated  out  as  fail  as  one  drinks  it. 
llfed  inftC3d  They  have  no  other  Water  to  drink  in  Egypt ,  there- 
ADmk:  fore  mofj-  Gf  tBe]ir  Cities,  Towns  and  Villages  ftand 
on  the  Borders  of  this  River  3  there  are  a!fo  many 
Canals  and  deep  Ponds  which  have  been  caus’d  to  be 
cut  at  convenient  Diftances,  by  the  Care  and  Magni¬ 
ficence  of  their  Kings,  for  the  Refrefhment  and  Ufe 
of  the  People,  who  indeed  need  no  other  Drink.  The 
Waters  of  this  River  are  of  fuch  excellent  Tafte~and 
Virtue,  that  when  Pefcennius  Niger  heard  his  Souldiers 

mur- 
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murmur  for  want  of  Wine,  he  thus  reply YJ,  What ! 
crave  ye  Wine  and  yet  have  Nile  to  drink,  of  ?  The  hvil 
Kings  of  Egypt  made  fuch  account  of  them,  that  they 
almoft  drank  nothing  elfe  5  and  when  Ptolomy  Phila¬ 
delphia  marry ’d  his  Daughter  Berenice  to  Antiochus 
Theos,  King  of  Afyria,  he  gave  orders  that  from  Time 
to  Time  the  Waters  of  Nile  ihould  be  carry’d  her, 
that  fhe  might  drink  no  other  Liquor.  And  indeed 
all  Authors  agree  thefe  Waters  are  fweet,  healthful  and 
nourilhing,  and  that  they  keep  a  long  Time  without 
corrupting,  for  being  left  to  fettle  but  a  fmall  Seafon, 
they  become  clean,  clear,  and  fo  fweet  and  pleafant, 
that  they  excel  all  others  for  fmoothnefs  and  flavour. 

Gabriel  Sionata  in  his  Tract  De  Moribus  Orient alium ,  p. 

27.  obferves,  That  the  Waters  of  Nile ,  being  only 
kept  in  Pans  three  Days,  and  during  that  Time  expos’d 
to  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  turn  to  a  pure  white  Salt  5  fo 
that  the  Land  of  Egypt  has  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of 
that  which  is  fo  needful  for  the  Life  of  Man,  and  that 
at  fmall  Expence.  Moreover,  whatever  is  here  valu¬ 
able  proceeds  from  the  Munificence  of  this  River, 
whofe  Annual  overflow  is  the  only  Caufe  of  that  won¬ 
derful  Fertility  of  the  Soil  of  this  Country,  which  is 
fo  great  that  it  is  rather  to  be  admir’d  than  defcribU 

In  Times  paft  it  was  reputed  the  Granary  of  the  Fertility  of 
whole  World,  infomuch,  that  it  was  not  thought  pof- % 
fible  for  the  Roman  Empire  to  fubfift  without  its  afflu¬ 
ence.  Alfo,  after  Selimus  Emperor  of  the  Turks  had 
conquer’d  this  Country,  he  was  heard  to  fay.  That 
now  he  had  taken  a  Farm  would  plentifully  feed  his 
Jemoglans.  Monfieur  Thevenot  fays,  Egypt  may  well 
be  ftil’d  an  Earthly  Paradife ;  for  fo  great  is  its  increafe, 
that  in  many  Places  they  reap  two  confiderable  Crops 
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a  Year  5  Hay  they  mow  four  Times,  and  as  for  Peafe, 
Beans,  and  other  Garden- Ware,  thofe  grow  fpontane- 
oufly  all  the  Year  round.  All  kinds  of  Fruit  are  ex¬ 
ceeding  plentiful,  Grapes  only  excepted,  which  it  may 
be  Nature  keeps  back  as  thinking  the  Natives  of  Egypt 
can  want  no  Wine,  fince  they  have  fo  good  Water. 
In  a  Word,  Lucan  thus  characterizes  this  Country  : 

Terra  fuis  content  a  Bonis ,  non  indiga  Merck 
Aut  Jovis,  in  Solo  tanta  eft  ftducia  Nilo. 

A  Land  that  needs  nor  Trade  nor  Rain,  a  Soil  i 
Pleas’d  in  it  felf  as  confident  in  Nile, 

The  Red  Set*  Next  we  (hall  fpeak  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  having  been 

fo  very  Famous,  both  for  the  miraculous  PalTage  of 
the  lfraelites  as  upon  dry  Land,  and  the  drowning  of 
Pharaoh  Cenchres ,  and  all  his  Followers,  as  likewife 
for  that  thro"  it  the  Spices  of  India  and  Arabia  were 
firft  brought  to  Alexandria ,  and  thence  difpers’d  by 
the  Venetians  throughout  all  Europe ,  Africa  and  Ame¬ 
rica,  as  Heylin,  p.  852.  teftifies.  The  Turks  call  this 
Sea  the  Gulf  of  Mecca,  and  the  Ancients  nam’d  it  the 
Arabian  Gulf  or  Red  Sea ,  the  reafon  of  which  laft,  fee  : 
in  Sir  Thomas  Browns  Vulgar  Errors,  p.  2 6 1  and  262.  who 
alfo  tells  us  feveral  Princes  have  attempted  to  cut  thro’ 
the  Ifthmus ,  or  narrow  TraCt  of  Land,  that  parts  the 
Arabian  and  Mediterranean  Seas,  but  whofe  intent  was 
not  immediately  to  unite  thofe  Waters,  but  to  make 
a  Navigable  Channel  betwixt  the  former  and  the  Nile, 
the  Marks  whereof  remain  to  this  Day.  This  was 
firft  attempted  by  Sefoftris  King  of  Egypt,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  Darius  King  of  Perfia ,  but,  for  fear  of  drown¬ 
ing 
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ing  the  Country,  at  length  relinquifh'd  by  them  both  5 
yet  the  fame  Thing  was  long  after  re-attempted,  and 
in  fome  meafure  effected  by  Ptolomy  Philadelphus . 

Now  the  Grand  Signior ,  wh©  is  Lord  of  all  this  Coun¬ 
try,  conveys  his  Gallies  into  the  Red  Sea  by  the  Nile  $ 
for  bringing  them  down  to  Grand  Cairo ,  they  are 
there  taken  to  pieces,  carry’d  upon  Camels  Backs,  and 
afterwards  put  together  again  at  Sues ,  his  Port  and 
Naval  Station  for  that  Sea,  whereby  he  in  effed  puts 
the  Defign  of  Cleopatra .  in  execution,  who  after  the 
Battle  at  AFtiumy  in  a  different  manner,  would  have 
convey'd  her  Gallies  into  the  Red  Sea.  Here,  as  the 
fame  Author  affirms ,  Coral  grows  in  great  abun¬ 
dance. 

As  concerning  the  Lakes  of  Egypt,  that  of  King  MJ^Lal:eo( 
Morris  is  not  only  the  moft  admirable,  but  likewife  the 
largeft  of  all,  denominated  after  his  own  Name,  as  is 
teftify’d  by  Herodotus ,  Diodorus  Siculus  and  Pliny  3  a 
Work  the  moft  ufeful  and  wonderful,  fays  Greaves  in 
his  Pyramidographia ,  p.  1 1 .  if  rightly  confider’d,  that 
ever  was  attempted  by  Man.  In  the  midft  of  this 
Lake  that  King  ereded  two  Pyramids ,  one  in  Memo¬ 
ry  of  himfelf,  and  the  other  of  his  Wife,  each  being 
600  Feet  in  height  >  The  Defcription  of  both  thefe  and 
of  this  Lake  we  have  in  Herodotus  3  the  latter  we  find 
alfo  in  Strabo ,  but  no  where  fo  fully  as- in  Diodorus 
Siculus ,  Lib.  1.  therefore  I  fhall  relate  his  Words:  Ten  ■ 
Schcenes  (600  Furlongs,  tho’  Strabo  and  Artemidorus 
before  him  obferve  a  difference  of  S chines  in  Egypt ) 
above  the  City  Memphis,  Mccris  dug  a  L.ake  of  admira¬ 
ble  Z Jfey  the  Greatnefs  of  which  is  incredible ,  the  Circum¬ 
ference  of  it  being  faid  to  be  3600  Fur  longs ,  and  the  • 

Depth  in  many  Places  50  Fathom  (200  Cubits  or  % 00 ' 

Feet.) 
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Feet)  Now  who  that  {ball  ferioufly  confider  the  vaftnefs 
of  this  Works  can  forbear  asking  how  many  Myriads  of 
Men  were  employ  d  on  it,  and  in  how  many  Tears  they  ac - 
complied  it  ?  The  common  Benefit  of  this  ' Undertaking 
to  thoje  that  inhabit  Egypt,  as  alfo  the  Wifdom  of  its 
Royal  Contriver,  no  Man  can  fnfficiently  admire  3  for  fince 
the  increafe  of  Nile  is  not  always  the  fame,  and  that  the 
Country  is  ever  made  more  Fertile  by  its  moderate  Rife,  this 
King  contriv'd  a  Lake  to  receive  the  fuperfiuity  of  the 
Water,  that  neither  the  greatnejs  of  the  Inundation  un- 
fe  afonably  drowning  the  Country,  might  occafion  Marfhes 
or  Lakes,  nor  the  Rivers  flowing  lefs  than  required \  cor¬ 
rupt  the  Fruits  for  want  of  Water.  This  Prince  therefore 
caus'd  a  Ditch  to  be  cut  from  the  River  Nile  to  this  Lake , 
80  Furlongs  long  and  300  Feet  broad,  by  which,  fometimes 
receiving  in,  and  fometimes  letting  out  the  Water ,  he  ex¬ 
hibited  a  feafonable  quantity  thereof  to  the  Husbandmen , 
the  mouth  of  this  Ditch  being  fometimes  opend  and  fome¬ 
times  jhut,  yet  both  ?iot  without  much  Art  and  great  Ex¬ 
pence,  for  he  that  would  either  open  the  Sluces  or  j hut 
them,  was  under  a  necefjity  of  expending  at  leaft  50  Ta¬ 
lents.  This  Lake ,  thus  benefiting  the  Egyptians,  has 
continud  even  to  our  Times,  and  from  its  Author  is  at  this 
Day  call'd.  The  Lake  of  Moeris.  He  left  a  dry  place 
in  the  midfi,  on  which  he  built  a  Sepulcher  and  two  Py¬ 
ramids,  each  a  Furlong  high  3  one  of  thefe  he  made  for 
himfelf  and  the  other  for  his  Wife,  placing  on  each  a 
Marble  Statue  fitting  on  a  Throne ,  imagining  that  by 
thefe  Works  he  \hould  tranjmit  to  Pofierity  an  indelible 
Remembrance  of  his  Worth.  The  Revenue  arifing  from 
the  Fiji)  of  this  Lake  he  gave  to  his  Wife  for  her  Vnguents 
and  other  Ornaments ,  which  is  faid  to  have  been  riot  lefs 
worth  to  her  than  a  Talent  a  Day  3  for  according  to  com¬ 
mon 
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mon  report  there  are  2  2  forts  of  Fijh  in  it,  which  are  taken 
in  fuch  huge  quantities,  that  thofe  who  are  perpetually 
employ  d  in  Jalting  them ,  of  which  there  is  a  very  large 
number,  can  hardly  difpatch  the  Work,  Thus  far  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus,  whofe  Defcription  of  this  Lake,  as  it  is 
much  fuller  than  that  of  Herodotus,  fo  Herodotus,  Lib. 

2.  has  this  memorable  Obfervation  which  Diodorus 
omitted.  He  fays  this  Lake  was  made  by  Hand,  as  is 
apparent ,  becaufe  almofl  in  the  midfl  of  it  there  jland 
two  Pyramids,  5°  Fathoms  above  Water  and  as  many 
under:  On  each  of  thefe  there  is  a  Coloifus  of  Stone , 
fitting  on  a  Throne  3  fo  that  by  this  means,  thefe  Pyra¬ 
mids  mufl  in  all  be  100  Fathoms  high.  Strabo  like- 
wife,  Lib .  17.  fays,  This  Lake  is  wonderful,  being  like  a 
Sea  both  for  largenefs  and  Colour . 

But  now  I  am  fpeaking  of  Seas  and  Lakes  I  will  Thc 
mention  one  more,  which  tho’  not  in  Egypt  but  III  dfphaltitts, 
Palefline,  is  not  yet  above  2  Italian  Abies  off  Damiata, 
as  Le  Bruyn,  p.  1 3  8.  affures  us.  This  '•  £vC  is  very  be¬ 
neficial  as  well  to  the  Holy  Land,  in  that  it  plentifully 
furnifhes  that  Country  with  Salt,  as  to  Egypt ,  by  rea- 
fon  of  its  large  ftore  of  Bituminous  Matter,  of  great 
ufe  in  Embalming:  By  fome  it  is  call’d  Mare  Mortuum, 
and  by  others  the  Lake  Afphaltites.  The  Name  of 
this  Sea  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  given  it  from  its 
largenefs  and  faltnefs,  being  70  Miles  long  and  16 
broad,  and  fo  extream  fait,  that  its  Water  burns  like 
Fire  when  tafted,  and  boils  up  weighty  Bodies,  info- 
much  that  whatever  living  Creature  is  thrown  into  it, 
finks  not  eafily.  It  is  call'd  the  Dead  Sea,  perhaps 
from  its  heavy  Waters  hardly  to  be  mov’d  by  the 
Winds,  or  elfe  becaufe  it  has  no  vifible  efflux  into  the 
Ocean,  nor  is  at  all  increas’d  by  the  River  Jordan ,  and 
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many  other  Waters  that  flow  into  it,  or  Thirdly ,  In 
that  no  living  Creature  can  breath  in  it,  but  is  on  the 
contrary  fuffocated  by  its  Bituminous  Steams,  the 
great  abundance  whereof  alfo  occafions  it  to  be 
call'd  Lacus  Afphaltites.  Now  of  this  Afphaltum  or 
Bitumen  there  are  feveral  Camel-Loads  taken  out  of  it 
Dayly,  as  Thevenot  allures  us,  which  raife  a  very  great 
Revenue.  Diodorus  Siculus  moreover  tells  us,  there 
rife  fuch  large  pieces  of  Bitumen  out  of  the  of  midft 
this  Lake,  as  are  2  or  300  Feet  fquare  5  the  greater 
fort  the  Inhabitants  term  Bulls,  and  the  lefler  Calves, 
which,  fwimming  on  the  furface  of  the  Water,  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  diflance  like  fo  many  Iflands.  The  Time  of 
the  Lakes  throwing  up  this  Bitumen ,  which  is  Yearly, 
may  be  perceiv’d  above  20  Days  before  it  comes^  for 
everywhere  round,  for  many  Furlongs,  a  Steam  arifes 
with  great  flench,  which  changes  the  natural  Colour 
of  all  Gold,  Silver  or  Brafs  near  it,  till  it  be  again 
exhal’d  5  and  friafmuch  as  all  adjoyning  Parts  are  thus 
corrupted  with  the  heat  and  flench  of  this  Lake,  the 
Inhabitants  are  commonly  infected  with  Difeafes,  and 
their  Lives  thereby  (hortn’d.  This  was  once  a  fruitful 
Valley,  compar’d  for  delightfulnefs  with  Paradife,  and 
call’d  Pentapolis  from  its  five  Cities  5  but  which  being 
deftroy’d  by  Fire  from  Heaven,  it  was  thereupon 
converted  into  this  filthy  Lake  and  barren  Defolation 
which  furrounds  it,  a  fearful  Monument  of  Divine 
Wrath,  for  the  Wickednefs  of  Sodom  and  Qomorrha , 
two  of  thefe  five  Cities,  from  the  former  of  which  it  is 
alfo  call’d  the  Lake  of  Sodom .  But  I  make  mention  of 
this  Lake  chiefly  for  the  fake  of  its  Afphaltum ,  fo  much 
us’d  in  the  Embalmings  of  the  Egyptians ,  and  not  that 
its  flench  can  any  ways  incommode  or  prove  un¬ 
healthful 
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healthful  to  Egypt  $  for  that  Country  has  neither  Seas 
Lakes  nor  Rivers  lefs  prejudicial  or  more  beneficial 
than  the  Nile ,  a  River  fufficient  of  it  felf  to  water  the 
Country,  fertilize  its  Soil,  and  thereby  render  its  In¬ 
habitants  both  chearful  and  healthy. 

Another  Thing  to  be  confider’d,  as  very  ufeful  in 
the  Natural  Hiflory  of  Embalming,  is  the  Climate  of 
Egypt ,  whether  hot  or  cold,  dry  or  moift,or  compriz’d 
under  other  general  Heads,  fuch  as  thofe  of  the  Hea¬ 
vens,  Air ,  Water ,  Earth ,  Winds ,  Seafons ,  &c.  which  Qua¬ 
lities,  as  they  are  in  great  meafure  occafion’d  by  the 
Nile,  fo  are  they  al’fo  beft  explain’d  by  fetting  forth 
thofe  of  that  River,  with  their  Effects  5  for  Egypt  by 
reafon  of  its  Southerly  Situation  is  very  hot,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  whole  Summer  almoft  infupportable,  which 
being  farther  increas’d  by  the  reflexion  of  the  Sun  on 
its  fandy  Soil,  renders  the  Air  fo  exceedingly  warm 
that  one  can  hardly  breath  in  it,  which  is  indeed  one 
of  the  greatefl:  Inconveniencies  Egypt  lies  under.  This 
heat  unavoidably  dries  up  all  the  Rivers  for  near  fix 
Months  together,  fo  that  the  People  mud  of  neceflity 
die  with  Famine,  did  not  the  Nile  overflow  and  fill 
up  their  empty  Channels,  thereby  relieving  them* 
thirdly  as  their  Soil  Now  the  Property  of  this  River 
is  the  more  remarkable,  in  that  it  differs  from  thofe  of 
all  others,  which  are  only  full  in  Winter  5  whereas, 
on  the  contrary,  this  overflows  in  Summer,  when 
there  is  mod  occalion  for  it,  as  if  purpofely  defign’d  by 

Providence  to  fave  a  famifti’d  and  fcorch’d  Countrv, 

✓ 

Moreover  this  is  worth  taking  notice  of,  that  the  Soil 
of  Egypt  being  naturally  Sandy  and  Steril,  and  withal 
very  dry  and  fcorch’d,  is  by  means  of  the  overflow¬ 
ing  of  Nile  fufficicntly  water’d,  and  by  the  fat  Mud 
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it  leaves  behind  made  very  Fertile  and  fit  for  Tillage. 
The  Ah  very  The  Air  alfo  of  this  Country,  efpecially  about  Cairo , 
loc’  and  farther  towards  the  South,  becaufe  fo  near  the 
Line,  is  extream  hot,  for  there,  fays  Ogilby  in  his  De- 
fcription  of  Egypt,  p.  1 1 5.  the  Sun  carts  its  Beams  per¬ 
pendicularly  from  Cancer ,  during  which  Time  of  violent 
Heat  the  People  are  wont  to  dwell  in  Caverns  5  nay  in 
Cairo ,  in  the  midft  of  every  Houfe,  there  are  Wells 
with  Water  in  them,  which  not  only  cool  the  Manfi- 
ons  but  refrefh  their  Inhabitants :  They  have  likewifo 
contriv’d  large  Pipes  or  Funnels  in  the  midft  of  their 
Houfes,  which  (landing  right  up  into  the  Air,  with 
broad  Mouths  like  Bells,  and  lying  open  to  the  North, 
receive  the  cool  Air,  which  is  thereby  fent  down  into 
the  lowermoft  Rooms.  For  fhade  alfo  in  the  Streets, 
every  Dwelling  has  a  broad  Penthoufe  5  and  for  fur¬ 
ther  refrefhment  the  Inhabitants  ufe  Bathing,  having 
curious  Bagnio’s  of  frefh  and  clear  Water  from  the 
River  Nile ,  without  any  mixture  either  of  Herbs  or 
medicinal  Ingredients. 

cooraby the  The  Heat  of  this  Country  is  moreover  fomewhat 
ai ' wmds. n  u  moderated  by  the  overflowing  of  Nile ,  and  the  con¬ 
tinual  blowing  of  cool  Northerly  Winds,  otherwife  it 
would  be  fo  vehement,  neither  Man  nor  Beaft  could 
be  able  to  breath  in  it.  In  Winter  the  Air  is  hot  and 
dry,  tho"  fometimes  a  little  cool,  yet  generally  extream 
hot,  and  more  prejudicial  to  the  Head  than  any  other 
part  of  the  Body.  Sandys  fays,  p.  7 6.  It  is  as  hot 
with  them  in  the  depth  of  Winter,  as  with  us  in  the 
midft  of  July .  The  Air  a  Nights  is  cool,  which  after 
Sun-rifing  becomes  a  little  warm,  at  Noon  very  hot, 
but  at  Night  returns  to  be  cold  again,  fo  that  its 
incqualty  breeds  many  Difeafes  5  neverthelefs ,  in  as 

much 
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much  as  it  is  exceeding  Serene,  being  conftaricly  free 
both  from  Rain,  Clouds,  Miffs,  Fogs,  Hail,  Snovf,  &ci 
which  rarely  happen,  it  is  accounted  very  healthful  5 
and  in  this  Senfe  we  mull  take  Herodotus  Lib.  2.  where 
he  fays,  The  Egyptians  are  the  Healthieji  People  of  the 
World \  by  reafon  of  the  immutability  of  their  Air.  But 
that  it  Rains,  Hails  and  Snows  fometimes  in  that 
Country,  tho  many  of  the  Ancients  deny  it,  is  plain¬ 
ly  confirm’d  by  feveral  modern  Writers,  wherefore 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  places  that  after tion  among  his  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors,  and  p.  260  thus  confutes  it.  77s  confirm'd, 
fays  he,  by  many ,  and  belied d  by  ?7ioft ,  that  it  never 
Rams  in  Egypt,  the  River  Nile  plentifully  J applying  that 
Defeff,  and  bountifully  requit ing  it  by  its  Inundation  $ 
yet  this  muft  be  under  good  in  a  qualify d  Senfe ,  that  is ,  that  1 

it  Rains  there  but  feldom  in  Summer ,  and  very  rarely  in 
Winter .  But  that  great  Showers  do  fometimes  fall  on  Rain  in  Egypt* 
this  Region,  befides  the  Aftertion  of  many  Writers,  is 
confirm’d  by  the  Honourable  and  Occular  Tefhmony 
of  Sir  William  Paflon ,  Bar1'  who  affirms,  That  not  many 
Years  fince  it  rain  d  in  Grand  Cairo  for  divers  Days  to¬ 
gether.  The  fame  is  likewife  attefted  as  to  other  parts 
of  Egypt  by  Profper  A/pinus ,  who  liv’d  long  in  that 
Country,  and  has  left  us  an  accurate  Treatife  of  the 
Medicinal  Practice  there:  Cairi ,  raro  decidunt  Pluvia, 
Alexandria ,  Pelufiiq 3  (S'  in  omnibus  Locis  Mari  adjacen - 
tibus ,  pluit  largijfime  <9  fape.  That  is,  it  Rains  Jeldoh 
at  Cairo,  but  at  Alexandria,  Damiata,  and  other  Places 
near  the  Sea ,  very  often  and  plentifully.  The  fame 
likewife  is  to  be  infer r’d  from  this  Author  concerning 
Snow,  Rarifiime  Nix,Grando ,  &c.  It  feldom  either  Snows 
or  Hails ,  wherefore  we  cannot  deny  Snow  or  Hail  never 
to  fall  becaufe  they  happen  but  feldom .  The  rarity 
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of  them  however  maybe  the  occafion  of  that  Saying 
of  Horace ,  Lib.  3.  Ode  2  6. 

Memphim  carentem  Scythonia  Nive. 

Scorch’d  Memphis  knows  no  Scythian  Snows. 

To  all  this  may  be  added  the  Teftimony  of  the  Learn’d 
Mr.  Greaves,  whofe  Words,  as  you  may  find  them,  p. 
74,  75.  of  his  accurate  Defcription  of  the  Pyramids, 

I  will  here  infert,  by  reafon  they  not  only  prove  thefe 
Rains,  but  likewife  impart  feme  curious  Obfervations 
on  the  Air  of  Egypt  and  Nile.  I  cannot,  fays  he,  Suffi¬ 
ciently  wonder  at  the  Ancients  who  generally  deny  d  the 
fall  of  Rains  in  Egypt.  Plato  in  his  Timceus  fpeaking 
of  this  Country,  where  he  had  liv’d  many  Years,  writes 

thllS  Kara  £)  'tJjuo  0  t hub  yueg&v  tm  rarfc,  a AAors,  ctvoo^ov  ha 

7u<;  ucfop  ivatfS.  /.  e.  But  in  that  Country  no  Rain 
falls  on  the  Ground  at  any  Time.  Pomponius  Mela  in 
exprefs  Terms  relates,  That  Egypt  is  Terra  expers  Im- 
brium,  mire  tamen  fertilis  3  whereas  for  two  Months,  viz. 
December  and  January,  I  have  not  known  it  Rain  fo 
conflantly,  and  with  fo  great  impetuofity  at  London,  as 
I  found  it  to  do  at  Alexandria,  the  Winds  continuing  N. 
N.  W.  which  causd  me  to  keep  a  Diary,  as  well  of  the 
Weather  as  of  my  Obfervations  in  Aftronomy ,  and  that  not 
only  there,  but  alfo  at  Grand  Cairo,  my  very  noble  and 
worthy  Friend \  Sir  William  Pafton,  obferv  d  at  the  fame 
Time  that  there  fell  much  Rainy  fo  likewife  about  the  end 
of  March  following,  being  at  the  Mummies  fomewhat 
beyond  the  Pyramids  towards  the  South,  there  fell  a  gentle 
jhower  of  Rain  for  almoft  an  whole  Day  togetlyer :  But  it 
may  be  the  Ancients  meant  the  upper  part  of  Egypt,  be¬ 
yond 
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Thebes,  about  Siene,  and  near  the  Catadupae  or  Ca- 
taradts  of  Nile  and  not  the  lower  Parts  3  for  there  indeed  l 
have  been  told  by  the  Egyptians  it  Jeldom  Rains ,  where¬ 
fore  Seneca  Lib.  4.  Natur  Quaeft.  may  have  written  true , 
where  he  fays ,  In  ea  parte  qua:  in  iEthiopiam  vergit,Snovvm%^ 
fpeaking  of  Egypt,  aut  nulli  Imbres  funt  aut  rari.  But 
where  he  fays ,  Alexandrian  Nives  non  cadunt,  * tfsfalfe  3 
for  at  my  being  there  i?i  January  it  fnow  d  one  whole 
Night .  However ,  farther  towards  the  South  than  Egypt, 
between  Tropicks,  and  near  the  Line,  in  the  Country 
of  Abyfimia  or  ^Ethiopia,  there  falls  every  Tear,  for  many 
Weeks  together ,  (lore  of  Rain ,  as  the  Abyflins  themfelves 
have  related  at  Grand  Cairo,  which  may  likewife  be  con- 
firm  d  by  Jofephus  Acofta,  Lib.  1.  De  natura  Or  bis  novi, 
where  he  obferves ,  that  in  Peru  and  fome  other  Places ,  ly¬ 
ing  in  the.  fame  Par  ale  l  with  Ethiopia,  they  have  abun-  ^ 
dance  of  Rain.  This  then  is  the  true  Caufe  of  the  biun -  Inundan 
dation  of  Nile  in  the  Summer-Time ,  it  being  then  higheft  htle' 
when  ether  Rivers  are  lowed ,  arid  not  thofe  which  are 
alledgd  by  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch, 
Arirtides,  HeliodorustfW  others ,  who  aie  all  extreamly 
troubTd  to  give  a  Reafonfor  the  Inundation  of  this  River , 
imputing  it  either  to  the  peculiar  Nature  of  its  Water , 
the  obflruttion  of  it  by  the  Etelian,  or  el(e  to  the  melting 
of  the  Snows  in  /Ethiopia,  which  however  I  verily  believe 
rarely  fall  in  thofe  hot  Countries ,  where  the  Natives ,  by 
reafon  of  the  extream  Heats ,  are  all  Blacky  and  where ,  if 
we  credit  Seneca,  Argentum  replumbatur,  Silver  is 
melted  by  the  fcorching  Climatey  or  in  a  word,  to  fome 
other  fuch  like  Reafons  of  fmall  weight.  In  Diodorus 
Siculus  1  find  Agatharcides  Cnidius  giving  almofi  the 
fame  ReafGn  I  have  done,  whofe  Ajjeition  however  thofe 
Times  pave  but  little  credit  to ,  yet  does  Diodorus  feem 

to 
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to  agree  with  it  in  thefe  words,  Lib.  1 .  Agatharcides  Cni - 
dius  has  come  neareit  the  Truth,  he  affirming  that 
every  Year,  in  the  Mountains  about  /Ethiopia ,  there 
are  continual  Rains  from  the  Summer  Solftice  to  the 
Autumnal  Equinox,  which  caufe  this  Inundation  of 
Nile.  The  Time  of  this  is  fo  certain ,  that  I  have  known 
the  Egyptian  AJironomers  put  down  many  Tears  before  in 
their  Ephemerides,  That  fuch  a  Day  of  fuch  a  Month 
the  Nile  will  begin  to  rife.  Thus  far  Greaves ,  to 
which  I  may  add  an  Experiment  of  the  Lord  Bacon's 
A11  Expert -  concerning  the  fcarcity  of  Rain  in  Egypt.  ’Tis  ftrange , 
ing  chefcarcity  fays  he,  p .  161.  of  A/s  Natural  Hiftory,  the  ito/erNiIe 
%fna  m  overflowing  as  it  does  the  Country  of  Egypt,  there  fhould 
never  the  lefs  be  little  or  no  Rain  known  in  that  Country . 
The  Caufe  muft  lye  either  in  the  Nature  of  the  Water, 
the  Air,  or  of  both .  As  for  the  Water,  it  may ,  Firft,  be 

afcrib'd  to  its  long  Conrfe  3  for  fwift  running  Waters  va¬ 
pour  lefs  than  thofe  that  are  ftanding ,  as  thofe  that  have 
been  fometimes  boyling  on  the  Fire ,  do  not  caft  fo  great  a 
fleam  as  they  did  at  fir  ft :  Now  ’ tis  certain  the  Waters  of 
Nile  are  fweeter  than  others  in  tafle ,  and  excellent  good 
againfl  the  Stone  and  Hypocondriacal  Melancholy, 
which  Jhews  they  are  Lenifving.  Secondly,  The  Reafon 
of  this  Inundation  may  be ,  that  thefe  Waters  running 
thro  a  Country  of  a  hot  Climate  and  flat ,  without  J hade 
either  from  Woods  or  Hills ,  the  Sun  muft  thereby  necejfa- 
rily  have  greater  power  to  concoR  them.  As  for  the  Air, 
whence  I  conceive  this  want  of  Showers  chiefly  comes ,  the 
Caufe  muft  be ,  that  the  Air  of  it  felf  is  thin  and  tbirfty , 
and  therefore  fo  foon  as  ever  it  gets  any  moifture  from  the 
Water,  it  imbibes  and  difperfes  it  throughout  its  whole 
Body ,  not  fujfering  it  to  remain  in  a  Vapour  whereby  it 
might  breed  Rain.  Now  tho’  it  is  not  'to  be  deny’d 
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that  Rains  fall  lomerimes  in  Egypt,  yet  this  may  how¬ 
ever  be  averr’d,  that  they  happen  but  feldom,  there¬ 
fore  the  Air  muft  confequently  be  more  fettl'd  than 
ours  and  freer  from  Vapours,  Fogs,  or  the  like,  which 
renders  it  not  only  healthful,  but  very  beneficial  in 
preferving  and  Embalming  Bodies,  they  being  by  no¬ 
thing  fo  much  damnify ’d  as  by  uncertain  Weather,  of 
which  we  have  too  fad  Experience  in  this  our  moift  woia  Air 
Climate.  We  are  therefore  forc'd  to  fupply  the  want  Embalming* 
of  this,  either  by  a  total  exclufion  of  the  Air  by  Air- 
Pumps,  by  immerging  our  dead  Bodies  into  Spiritu¬ 
ous  or  Balfamic  Liquors,  or  elfe  by  driving  away  all 
Damps  and  Moiftures  by  moderate  Fires.  This  every 
one  knows  who  has  been  us’d  either  to  Confectionery, 
preferving  natural  Curiofities,  or  the  like,  to  whom 
the  giving,  relaxing  or  molding  Things,  ferves  as  a 
Thermometer  whereby  to  diftinguifh  the  feveral  changes 
and  varieties  of  the  Weather. 

Egypt  has  not  only  an  advantage  of  other  Coun¬ 
tries  by  the  goodnefs  of  its  Water,  ferenity  of  its  Air , 
and  warmth  of  its  Climate ,  but  alfo  derives  a  yet  far¬ 
ther  Benefit  in  regard  of  Embalming,  from  the  Nature  Sand  how 
of  its  Sand  and  Soil,  the  ufefulnefs  of  which  has  in  “lit” En' 
this  refpebt  been  fufficiently  experienc’d  by  Modern 
Artifts.  Thus  it  is  reported  curious  Florifts  preferve 
both  the  form  and  colours  of  beauteous  Plants,  by 
laying  them  in  Sand,  drying  them  in  an  Oven,  or  the 
like  5  and  thus  fome  modern  Embalmers  have,  by  hot 
Sand  laid  on  prepar’d  Bodies,  dry ’d  up  the  fuperfluous 
Moifture,  and  reduc’d  their  Embalming  Matter  to  a 
juft  Confiftency :  ’Tis  hkewife  obfervable  fome  Sands 
will  naturally  Embalm  without  any  addition  of  Bal¬ 
famic  Ingredients.  Moreover,  ’tis  probable  the  Sea- 

Sands  ■:> 
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Sands  may  have  the  like  EfFe&,  provided  they  be  not 
too  often  wet  5  for  thus  a  Body  being  firft  pickl’d  or 
falted,  as  it  were  with  the  Sea-Brine,  may  afterwards, 
when  dry’d  by  the  Wind  or  Sun,  remain  firm  and 
durable  as  long  as  it  fhall  be  preferv’d  free  from  Wet 
or  Moifture  j  and  partly  of  this  Opinion  perhaps  was 
Mr.  William  Glanvill  of  the  Temple,  who  having  fo 
order’d  it  in  his  Will,  was  bury’d  in  the  Goodmn-Sands , 
which  tho’  they  cannot  preferve  him,  as  before  alledg’d, 
becaufe  fo  often  wet,  yet  he  being  inclos’d  in  a  leaden 
Coffin,  that  muff  in  Time  fink  to  the  bottom,  they 
may  by  their  coolnefs  help  to  keep  his  Corps  entire 
for  many  Years  5  or  at  leaft  by  being  fo  fecur’d,  he 
will  be  defended  from  the  rapine  of  Animals,  or  di- 
fturbances  of  Sextons  :  But  the  Sands  of  Egypt  being 
much  more  hot,  from  the  reflection  of  the  (torching 
Sun,  are  capable  of  Preferving  Bodies  without  either 
Salination  or  Embahning,  and  that  only  by  exhaling 
and  drying  up  the  Humidities  and  adventitious  Moi- 
fture,  inlomuch  that  it  has  occafion’d  no  fmall  Con- 
teffs  among  fome  Authors,  which  of  the  two  is  the 
truer  Mummy,  that  dry’d  in  the  Sands ,  or  that  which 
is  Embalnid  with  Balfims  and  Aromatics.  Le  Fevre  in 
his  Chymiftry,  p.  138.  is  entirely  of  the  firff:  Opinion  5 
but  I  (hall  refer  fuch  Difputes  to  their  proper  Places. 

Mummies  Of  tbofe  forts  of  Mummies  there  have  been  many 
S.ia  '  cafually  found  in  the  Defarts  of  Egypt ,  Lybia ,  Arabia , 
&c.  fuppos’d  to  have  been  Travellers  fuffocated  by 
great  drifts  of  Sand,  rais’d  by  fudden  Tempefts  3  for 
it  fometimes  fo  happens,  that  contrary  Winds  arifing 
of  a  fudden,  agitate  the  Sands  with  fuch  impetuofity, 
that  they  over-whelm  Paffengers  and  Beads  with  their 
Burthens,  who  perifhing  thus  unawares,  are  thro  the 
,  power 
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power  of  the  hot  Sun  and  parching  Sand  fo  dry’d, 
they  become  fix’d  and  for  ever  undififolvable. 

Next  as  to  the  Medicinal  Virtue  of  the  Soil  of  Egypt,  D  )ing  Quality 
and  how  far  it  may  be  ferviceable  in  Embalming  and" 
preferving  Bodies,  every  one,  who  does  but  confider 
its  great  Stipticity  and  drying  Nature,  will  be  very 
well  fatisfy  el :  Befides  this  Earth  is  never  much  dampt 
by  Rains  or  Springs,  but  kept  conftantly  dry  by  the 
warmth  of  the  Sun.  Aetius  and  Galen  commend  it 
as  good  againft  Phlegmons ,  0 edematous  Tumors,  and 
immoderate  Fluxes  of  the  Hoemorhoids  3  alfo  that  it 
cures  Dropfies  meerly  by  anointing  with  it,  of  which 
fee  more  in  Olaus  Borrichius ,  p.  14 6.  Thus  having 
confider’d  the  Water ,  Air  and  Earth  of  Egypt ,  I  will 
next  add  feme  Obfervations  of  Father  Vanfleb  on  the 
Seafons  of  the  Egyptian  Year,  with  their  Computation 
of  Time,  calculated  according  to  the  Account  of  the 
Cop  ties. 

The  Egyptians  reckon  their  Autumn  from  the  1 5  th  r^swoftllc 
of  September  to  the  15th  of  December .  Winter  begins 
with  them  the  1 5  th  of  December,  and  ends  the  15  th  of 
March.  Spring  begins  the  15  th  of  March ,  and  ends 
the  15  th  of  June.  Summer  begins  the  15  th  of  June , 
and  ends  the  15th  of  September.  They  allot  every 
Seafon  juft  Three  Months,  and  begin  their  Year  in 
September ,  as  I  obferv’d  before.  Every  Month  has 
Thirty  Days,  which  in  Twelve  Months  make  Three 
hundred  and  lixty  Days  3  but  becaufe  there  yet  want 
Five  to  complete  the  Year,  they  add  thofe  at  the  end 
of  all,  and  call  them  Epagomene ,  which  fignifies  Wdded. 

The  moft  temperate  Seafon,  has  ft  ill  fomewhat  of  Temper  At;- 
Spring  or  Autumn  in  it,  which  two  laft  cannot  well  be 
diftinguifti’d  in  Egypt .  Now  the  mild  Weather  com- 
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mences  in  September ,  then  they  begin  to  breath  the  frefh 
Air,  but,  as  about  this  Time,  the  Fields  are  all  fo  co¬ 
ver’d  with  Water,  one  cannot  Walk  nor  Travel  by 
Land  $  an  Abode  there  is  not  pleafant  till  the  middle 
of  November,  for  then  the  Country’s  dry,  the  Ways 
free,  the  Waters  run  into  their  Channels,  the  Air  plca- 
fant,  the  heat  of  the  Sun  fupportable,  the  Fields  green 
and  fweet,  and  refrefhing  Gales  blow  every- where.  In 
fhort,  the  Seafon  is  then  very  comfortable,  and  fo  con¬ 
tinues  ’till  the  middle  of  April. 

CpU  Seafon.  The  cold  Seafon,  anfwerable  to  our  Winter ,  begins 
about  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  a  delightful  Time, 
unlefs  in  thofe  feven  Days  which  the  Arabians  term, 
Berd  il  agiuz, \  ( the  cold  of  the  old  Hag.)  They  begin, 
about  the  7th  of  Feb)  nary ,  and  continue  to  the  14th. 
The  Mornings  are  then  exceeding  cold,  the  Sky  cloudy. 
Rains  fall,  and  the  Winds  are  continually  boifterous* 
Now  tho’  Winter  be  in  this  Country  extream  mild, 
yet  do  Perfons  of  Quality  always  wear  furr’d  Gowns 
horn  the  Month  of  November  to  that  of  March ,  not 
on  account  of  any  great  cold,  for  there  is  hardly  any 
at  this  Time  3  but  becaufe  the  Weather  is  then  more 
variable,  and  the  Egyptians  fear  to  be  incommoded  by 
Diftempers,  which  fuch  a  changeable  Time  occafions. 
intemperate  Summer  is  the  word  and  rnoft  troublefome  Seafon, 
by  reafon  of  the  exceffive  heat  of  the  hot  Winds,  and 
the  perilous  Difeafes  that  are  rife  about  this  Time, 
which  the  Egyptians  term  Cam  fins,  and  we  Eafier:  This 
dang^us  Seafon  begins  about  the  Eafter-Monday  of 
the  Copties ,  and  ends  with  their  Whitfon- Monday. 
About  this  Time  the  Winds,  the  Arabians  term  Merifi , 
are  boifterous  3  they  are  fo  hot  and  troublefome,  Peo¬ 
ple  are  ready  to  be  Rifl’d  by  them,  and  raife  in  the 

Air 
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Air  fo  much  Straw  and  Sand,  the  Sky  is  almoft  darkned 
with  it :  This  Sand  is  fo  fubtile,  it  penetrates  every 
little  chink  and  cranny.  About  this  Tim z  Malignant 
Fevers ,  Dyfenterys ,  and  many  other  Difeafes  common¬ 
ly  reign,  the  lead  of  which  is  incurable  if  not  refitted 
by  neceffary  Remedies  timely  apply’d  5  nay,  when  thefe 
Winds  blow,  Bodies  that  were  healthy  before,  will 
ficken  and  grow  out  of  order. 

Thefe  Southerly  Winds  blow  not  every  Day  in  this  t htwmjs 

r  .  |  r  •  I  which  blow 

Seafon,  nor  every  Year  in  the  lame  manner,  or  withmoftm^w. 
a  like  impetuofity.  Tis  not  poflible  to  exprefs  the 
Peoples  Joy  when  they  favour  them  by  becoming  mild. 

Befides  the  two  chief  Winds  which  blow  in  Egypt,  viz. 

Meriffi  and  Maltem,  I  mu  ft  farther  take  notice,  that 
not  only  the  Southern  Winds  are  term’d  Meriffi ,  but 
alfo  the  Eaftern.  Thefe  blow  commonly  twice  every 
Year,  at  Eafier ,  call’d,  as  I  have  already  faid,  Cam  fin , 
and  from  the  Month  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
February.  The  Winds  call’d  Maltem  or  Teijah  are 
Wefterly  ones  5  they  begin  about  Twelve  Days  before 
the  Rains  fall,  and  laft  ’till  the  Month  of  November , 
during  which  Time  fcarce  any  other  Wind  blows.  The 
Winds  Meriffi  are  hot  and  fpoil  the  Corn,  whereas 
thefe  nourifh  and  refrelh  it,  and  not  only  fo,  but  prove 
comfortable  both  to  'Man  and  Beaft,  fince  they  are 
cooling  and  afford  ftrength. 

The  ordinary  Time  for  Rains  and  Winds,  which 
might  be  compar’d  to  our  Autumn ,  begins  in  the 
Month  of  December ,  and  lafts  till  January  or  February , 
tho’  at  Rofetta  and  Alexandria  the  Rains  fall  at  other 
Times,  by  reafon  of  the  propinquity  of  the  Sea,  nay 
fometimes  it  happens  to  be  mifty  and  moift  at  a  Seafon 
when  none  expect  it,  which  often  proves  fo  confiderable 
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as  to  wet  ones  Cloaths,  as  much  as  a  fhower  of  Rain : 
But  thefe  moift  Mifts  are  more  frequent  about  Cairo 
than  any  where  elfe.  They  ufually  begin  about  No¬ 
vember,  before  the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  and  continue  all 
Whiter.  Some  happen  in  other  Seafons,  and  many 
times  in  Summer ,  as  Vanjleb  obferv’d  in  the  Year  1672 . 
at  the  beginning  of  Auguft ,  when  returning  back  from 
Fium  to  Mocanan ,  a  Village  about  Four  Hours  from 
Cairo ,  he  faw  over  that  City  fo  thick  a  Mift,  he  could 
neither  fee  the  Buildings  there,  nor  the  Pyramids  that 
arc  near,  tho'  the  Air  was  clear  where  he  flood. 

Dew  of  Eg\pt,  Throughout  all  the  Seafons  of  the  Year,  when  the 
Nights  are  ferene,  fo  much  Dew  falls  it  may  well  be 
taken  for  a  moderate  Shower,  whereas  when  ever  the 
Sky  is  cloudy  no  Dew  muft  be  expected.  Were  it  not 
for  thefe  Dews,  there,  would  neither  be  Grafs  nor  Corn 
in  Egypt  3  the  Trees  would  bear  no  Fruit,  nor  could 
the  wild  Beafts  in  the  Defarts  live,  here  being  neither 
Fountains  nor  Rivers,  and  the  Rains  falling  but  feldom. 
Thunder  fe!-  Thunder  is  rarely  heard,  for  in  all  the  Time  Vanjleb  liv'd 
in  Egypt ,  he  fays,  he  heard  that  noife  but  twice,  vig. 
on  the  Firft  of  January  and  the  Fourth  of  May ,  1673. 
seafns why  Thefe  Things  are  to  be  regarded  the  more  particu- 
m  Embalming,  in  that  the  temperature  or  Seafons  conduces 
much  to  the  prefervation  of  Bodies,  which  is  fo  far 
to  be  confiderd,  as  it  acquaints  us  when  is  the  beft 
and  moft  proper  Time  for  Pickling,  Prefer ving  or 
Embalming  Bodies  5  what  Time  of  the  Year,  Day  or 
Moon  is  beft  for  gathering  Fruits,  Flowers,  Plants,  isre. 
in  order  to  the  well  preferving  and  laying  them  up, 
as  alfo  what  Places  are  fitted;  for  Repofitories  for  them 
after  they  are  gather’d  and  prepar’d  3  for  there  are 
fome,  both  Places  and  Airs,  where  Sweet-Meats  will 

give 
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give  and  diffolve,  bak’d  Meats,  Pyes,  istc.  gather  mould. 

Liquors  mother,  and  Fleih  or  Fiih  corrupt  fooner  than 
in  others,  wherefore  fuch  Places  are  to  be  avoided  as 
exceeding  prejudicial  to  Embalm d  Bodies,  in  as  much 
as  they  will  difpofe  what  is  not  preferv’d,  to  Putrifadti- 
on,  and  what  is,  to  Relaxation.  For  this  Reafon  my 
Lord  Bacon  advifes  us  well,  to  be  very  careful  in  our 
choice  of  Places  for  this  purpofe,  and  to  the  end  the 
aptnefs  or  propenflty  either  of  the  Air  or  Water,  to 
corrupt  or  putrifie,  may  be  eafier  found  out,  pro- 
pofcs  the  following  Experiments :  Fir  ft.  To  lay  Wool,of^»»«" 
Sponge  or  a  piece  ot  Bread  in  a  Place  one  would  make 
Tryal  of,  and  then  to  obferve  whether  it  be  wetter  or 
more  ponderous  than  the  fame  was  when  laid  in  other 
Tlaces,  by  which  one  may  judge  whether  the  Place 
defign’d  be  in  a  moil!  or  grofs  Air.  Secondly ,  To  ex- 
pofe  raw  Flefh  or  Fifh  to  the  open  Air,  or  lay  them 
on  the  Earth,  when  if  they  quickly  corrupt,  ’tis  a  fign 
of  a  difpofition  in  that  Air  to  Putrifadfion.  Thirdly, 

The  quick  Putrifadtion  of  Waters  or  Dews  may  like- 
wife  difclofe  the  Qualities  of  the  Air  and  Vapours  of 
the  Earth  more  or  lefs  corrupt:  Tis  good  alfo  to 
make  Trial  not  only  of  the  moilture  and  drynefs  of 
the  Air,  but  of  the  Temper  thereof  in  heat  or  cold ; 
for  that  may  concern  Health  varioufly,  and  whatever 
in  this  refpect  conduces  thereto,  the  fame  is  to  be  ob- 
ferv’d  in  Embalming.  Fourthly,  The  goodnefs  of  Airs 
is  likewife  to  be  known  by  placing  two  Weather- 
GlafTes  in  feveral  Places,  where  no  (hades  or  inclofures 
are,  and  then  remarking  their  difference,  and  the  like. 

Now  thefe  forts  of  Experiments  ferve  for  a  natural 
Divination  of  Seafons,  (hewing  them  much  better 
than  any  Aftronomers  can  do  by  their  Figures. .  They 
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alfo  inform  us  of  the  wholfomnefs  or  unwholfomnefs 
of  Dwelling-Places,  and  where  to  eredt  Granaries  for 
Corn,  Store-Houfes  for  Fruits,  Green-Houfes  for  Plants, 
Vaults  for  Wine,  and  Confervatories  for  other  Things 
which  require  keeping  either  hot,  or  cold  and  dry. 
of  the  Water,  Next  as  to  Waters,  this  may  ferve  for  one  Trial  of 

their  goodnefs,  z To  obferve  which  will  keep  fweet 
the  longed,  for  fuch  likewife  denote  the  Healthfulnefs 
of  any  Place:  Now,  how  far  the  goodnefs  of  Waters 
tend  to  the  prefer  vat  ion  of  Bodies  and  Things,  may 
well  enough  be  obferv’d  from  Brewing,  Wafhing,  Ba¬ 
king,  and  the  like  3  for  thofe  that  make  the  ftrongeft 
Drink,  are  ever  the  bed  concodted  and  molt  nourilh- 
mg  5  thofe  that  bear  Soap  well,  fret  not  out  Cloaths 
like  thofe  that  are  hungry,  but  are  fat,  fmooth  and 
foft  in  Tade,  which  is  alfo  allow'd  to  be  a  general  fign 
of  good  Water  5  fo  likewife  fuch  as  are  lighted  and 
mod  apt  quickly  to  boil  away,  are  always  bed.  Now 
thefe  are  the  mod  ufeful  in  making  Bread,  Pyes,  isrc. 
and  will  keep  them  longed  without  moulding  $  but 
of  all  European^ aters  that  of  the  River  Thames  is  the 
mod  noted  for  making  Sea-Beer  and  Bisket,  which  are 
carry’d  the  longed  Voyages,  and  into  the  hotted 
Countries  of  both  Eaft  and  Weft- Indies. 

Tirana  By  thefe  Confiderations  on  the  Air  and  Water,  we 
^ry'goodf'^.mav  fee  the  great  advantage  Egypt  receiv’d  from  the 
clearnefs  and  drynefs  of  the  one,  and  fweetnefs  and 
foftnefs  of  the  other,  to  which  Herodotus  chiefly  at¬ 
tributes  the  Health  and  long  Life  of  thofe  People,  as 
we,  in  fome  meafure,  may  the  continuance  and  du¬ 
ration  of  their  Embalmings  $  for,  as  inequality  of  Air 
is  pernicious  to  Health,  fo  it  is  alfo  to  Embalm¬ 
ing, >  therefore  we  find  the  Winter-Seafons  are  not  fo 

pro- 
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proper  for  this  Art  as  the  Summer,  as  producing 
much  Rain,  with  midy  or  foggy  Weather,  which 
difpofes  all  things  to  Putrifadlion,  in  fo  much  that 
Flefh  is  then  hardly  to  be  kept  from  being  mudy  or 
{linking,  by  reafon  it  will  notfo  well  take  Salt  at  that 
Time.  Things  preferv’d  with  Sugar  relax,  and  dry ’d 
Things,  imbibing  the  moidure,  either  rot  or  mould, 
which  Mouldinefs  is  a  beginning  of  Putrifaftion,  that 
afterwards  turns  to  Worms  or  odious  Stinks.  Now  rnpquafityof 
as  inequality  of  Air  produces  Putrifadlion,  fo  does  al-  Embalming* 
fo  an  interchangeablenefs  of  heat  and  cold,  wet  and 
dry,  as  may  be  obferv’d  from  the  mouldring  of  Earth 
in  Frod  and  the  Sun,  or  in  the  more  hady  rotting  of 
Wood  that  is  fometimes  wet  and  fometimes  dry  5  fo 
likewife  a  certain  degree  of  heat  or  cold  preferves  and 
keeps  Bodies  from  Putrifadtion,  whereas  a  tepid  heat 
inclines  them  to  it  3  for,  tho'  fuch  a  weak  degree 
of  heat  may  put  the  Spirits  in  a  little  motion,  yet  is  it 
not  able  to  diged  the  Parts,  or  rarifie  them,  as  may 
be  feen  by  Flefh  kept  in  a  Room  that  is  not  cool, 
whereas  in  a  cold  and  wet  Larder  ’twill  keep  much 
longer,  and  we  obferve  that  Vivification,  as  the  Lord 
Bacon  fays  in  his  Nat.  Hiji .  p.  74.  (whereof  Putrifa&i- 
on  is  the  badard  Brother)  is  effected  by  fuch  foft 
Heats,  as  the  hatching  of  Eggs,  commonly  practis’d 
at  Cairo ,  the  heat  of  the  Womb,  <&c.  whereas  fuch  a 
heat  as  breaths  forth  adventitious  Moidure  belt  pre~ 
ferves  Bodies  3  for  as  wetting  haflens  Corruption,  fo 
convenient  drying  (whereby  the  more  radical  Mob 
(lure  is  only  kept  in)  puts  back  Putrifadtion :  So  we 
may  alfo  obferve  that  Herbs  and  Flowers,  when  dry’d 
in  the  ihade  or  hot  Sun,  for  a  fmall  fpace  keep  bed. 

For  thefe  Reafons  the  warm  Climate  of  Egypt  mud 

needs 
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needs  conduce  bed:  to  the  prefervation  of  Things  and 
Embalming  Bodies,  provided  it  be  not  attempted  in 
the  extream  heat  of  the  Summer,  which  is  between 
Eafter  and  Wbitfojitide ,  at  which  Time  the  hot  Souther¬ 
ly  Winds  blow,  which  bring  malignant  Fevers,  Plagues 
and  great  Putrifachons.  Thus  much  as  to  the  tempe¬ 
rature  of  the  Air  fhall  fuffice  3  next  we  mud:  fpeak  of 
the  Egypt ia?is. 

The  anttent  The  antient  and  true  Egyptians  were  the  Copties  or 

"  "  Copts ,  fo  call’d,  as  I  have  formerly  fhown,  p.  1 2 6-  from 

C optus ,  Son  of  Mifraim ,  who  became  King  of  Egypt 
upon  the  Deceafe  of  his  Father,  and  his  Conqueft  over 
his  Brothers  3  tor  thofe  who  now  inhabit  that  Coun¬ 
try,  according  to  Sandys ,  Heylin  and  others,  are  much 
Char  an  er  of  degenerate  from  the  Ingenuity  and  Worth  of  their 
Egyptians.  Ancedors,  being  not  only  Ignorant  but  Barbarous,  de¬ 
voted  to  Luxury  and  Venery,  and  naturally  addicted 
to  detract  from  what  is  Good  and  Eminent,  nay,  in  a 
word,  they  are  both  Cowardly  and  Cruel.  In  their 
Dealings  they  are  more  Obfervarit  than  Faithful  3  of  a 
Genius  much  inclin'd  to  Craftinefs,  and  very  eager  of 
Profit.  Such  as  inhabit  the  Cities  apply  themfelves 
to  Merchandize,  grow  Rich  by  Trading,  are  reafona- 
bly  well  Habited,  and  not  very  differing  from  the 
Turks  in  Drefs  and  Fafhion.  Thofe  in  the  Country, 
who  follow  Husbandry,  are  affirm’d  to  be  a  brutiih 
and  nafty  People,  crufted  over  with  Dirt,  and  Itinking 
of  Smoak  and  their  abominable  Fuel  3  for  they  burn 
their  own  Dung,  and  that  of  Cattle,  mllead  of  Wood, 
which  is  here  fo  fcarce  it  is  fold  by  weight,  and 
us’d  only  by  Foreigners  and  the  richer  fort.  Nothing 
now  remains  among  them  of  the  laudable  Arts  of 
their  Anceflors,  but  a  ridiculous  affectation  of  Divina¬ 
tion 
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tion  and  Fortune-telling,  in  which,  and  fome  other 
cheating  Tricks,  they  are  very  well  vers’d,  great  num¬ 
bers  of  them  wandring  from  Place  to  Place,  to  get  their 
Livelihoods  that  way.  This  occafions  Vagabonds  and 
Straglers  of  other  Nations,  who  pretend  to  the  fame 
falfe  Arts  to  affume  their  Names.  The  whole  Body 
of  the  prefent  Inhabitants  is  an  hotchpotch  or  medly 
of  many  foreign  Nations,  fuch  as  Moors ,  Arabians , 

Turks,  Greeks ,  Jews,  Franks ,  &c.  the  natural  Egyptians 
making  the  lead  part  of  the  number. 

Now  as  concerning  the  Make,  Complexion,  Tern-  colfcxhlznd 
per  and  Conditution  of  the  Egyptians  in  general,  that  th* 
varies  according  to  the  different  Quality  or  Employ 
of  the  Perfon  or  Sex.  Thofe  that  dwell  in  Cairo  and 
other  Cities  are  grofs,  corpulent  and  fanguine,  where¬ 
as  the  wandring  Arabians  and  Husbandmen  are  mea¬ 
gre  and  flender,  very  adtive  and  nimble,  yet  withal 
hairy,  fweaty,  and  almoll  fcorcht  and  burnt  up  with 
the  Sun.  The  People  in  general  are  of  a  mean  Sta¬ 
ture,  tawny  Complexion,  and  fpare  Bodies,  and  this 
is  remarkable  of  them,  that  tho’  their  Country  be  in 
the  fame  Climate  with  Barbary ,  yet  are  they  not  black, 
but  tawny  or  olive-colour'd.  The  Women  are  of  the 
fame  Complexion  with  the  Men,  yet  well  fhap’d  and 
featur’d,  did  not  they  too  much  affedt  a  feeming  Cor¬ 
pulency,  which  if  they  cannot  get  in  Flefh  they  will 
befureto  have  in  Cloaths.  They  Marry  at  Ten,  or  Their  ww.* 
at  farthed  at  Twelve  Years  of  Age,  being  very  fruitful, 
fome  bearing  Three  or  Four  Children  at  a  Birth  5  and 
thofe  that  are  born  in  the  Eighth  Month  live  to  a 
good  Age,  and  are  not  in  fuch  danger  of  Death,  as 
in  ether  Countries. 
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As  to  the  Conflitutions  of  the  Egyptians ,  they  are 
hot  and  dry,  being  by  nature  very  wakeful  and  little 
inclin’d  to  deep.  They  are  of  a  chearful  Temper, 
yet  delight  much  in  an  idle  and  lazy  kind  of  Life, 
being  immoderate  Votaries  to  Venus.  Their  conti¬ 
nual  Bathing,  drinking  the  Waters  of  Nile ,  and  ufing 
cold  Food,  mightily  leffen  and  alter  their  heat  and 
drought  5  but  then  this  inconveniency  enfues,  that 
they  have  cold  and  raw  Stomachs  full  of  Phlegm, 
which  not  only  proceeds  from  fuch  cold  Dyet,  but 
alfo  from  the  extraordinary  heat  of  the  Air,  where¬ 
by  the  natural  heat  is  overcome. 

They  are  never thelefs  faid  to  be  longer  liv’d  than 
thofe  of  other  Countries,  it  being  common  to  find 
among  them  People  of  above  a  Hundred  Years  of 
Age.  The  reafon  of  this  longoevity  Phificians  differ, 
greatly  about,  yet  aflign,  as  the  chiefeft  Caufe  of  it, 
next  to  the  Air,  the  fpare  way  of  living  of  that  People, 
they  eating  little  Flefh,  but  ftore  of  Roots,  Fruits  and 
Herbs,  nor  often  drinking  any  Wine,  but  commonly 
Water,  and  fometimes  Beer,  which  Herodotus  Lib.  i. 
Se£t  77.  afTures  us  the  ancient  Egypt ians  made.  On  the 
contrary,  all  Europeans ,  who  drink  abundance  of  Wine., 
and  eat  much  Flefh,  are  for  the  mod  part  fhort  liv’d. 
Therefore  whether  it  were  not  better  for  us  to  conform  to 
the  fimple  Diet  of  our  Forefathers  ?  Whether  pure  and 
fimple  Waters  be  not  more  healthful  than  fermented  Li¬ 
quors  ?  Whether  there  be  not  an  ample  fufficiency  in  the 
Food  of  Honey ,  Oil,  and  f ever al  parts  of  Mil/^j  in  the 
great  variety  of  Grains ,  Pulfes  and  all  forts  of  Fruits , 
fince  either  Bread  or  Beverage  may  be  made  almoft  of  all 
of  them  ?  Whether  Nations  have  rightly  con  fin d  them - 
j elves  to  peculiar  Meats  ?  Whether  the  common  Food  of 
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Country  be  not  more  agreeable  to  another  ?  //on? 

indiftinclly  all  Tempers  apply  to  the  fame ,  arid  bow  the 
Diet  of  Youth  and  old  Age  is  confounded \  are  Confedera¬ 
tions  worth  our  notice ,  fays  Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  Vul¬ 
gar  Errors ,  p.  138.  and  might  not  a  little  prolong  our 
Days 5  yet  muft  not  this  Difcourfe,  therefore  1  will 
proceed  to  fpeak  of  fome  Difeafes  the  Egyptians  have 
been  always  liable  to.  Thefe  are  occafion’d  either  by  Their  d^, 
the  intemperate  Air,  the  Summers  here  being  exceed¬ 
ing  hot  and  fultry,  or  elfe  by  reafon  the  Poor,  who 
are  very  numerous,  are  necefiitated  to  eat  foul  and 
unwholfome  Food,  fuch  as  the  flefh  of  Camels,  of 
Crocodiles,  (by  fome  worfhipp’d  and  confequently 
held  Irreligious)  rotten  fait  Fifh,  and  mouldy  (linking 
Cheefe,  by  them  call’d  Gibnehalon.  They  are  alfo  ac- 
cuftom’d  to  drink  muddy  and  corrupt  Waters,  where¬ 
by  is  ingendred  much  Choler,  thick  and  aduft  Blood, 
grofs  and  crude  Humours,  which  create  many  Di- 
(tempers,  the  chief  of  which,  and  mod  to  our  pur- 
pofe,  are  Sore  Eyes  and  Blindnefs ,  Scabs  and  Leprofee , 

Dr  op  fee,  Frenzje ,  Malignant  Fevers ,  Poxes  of  both  kinds, 

Pbg  ue  and  Peftilence ,  &c.  which  tho’  other  Nations 
are  likewife  fubjedt  to,  yet  it  being  not  fo  constantly 
or  grievioudy,  thefe  may  properly  enough  be  nam’d, 

The  Plagues  of  Egypt  5  wherefore  I  (hall  a  little  expati¬ 
ate  upon  them,  with  a  fuitable  Application  to  our  Sub- 
jecl  of  Embalming. 

Fir  ft,  I  (hall  take  notice  of  the  incredible  number  Sore  Eyes  and 
of  blind  People  in  Egypt ,  but  more-efpecially  in  Cairo fhndne 
where  fore  Eyes  or  Opthalmia  are  fo  common,  fcarce 
half  the  Inhabitants  efcape  them.  Nay,  new-born  In¬ 
fants  are  fo  troubl’d  with  this  Diftemper,  that  it  is 
fometimes  hardly  to  be  cur’d,  for  it  feems  a  Difeafe 
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lodg'd  in  the  Blood,  of  which  the  Natives  give  this 
Reafon,  vi^.  That  the  fubtile  Particles  of  the  Lime, 
wherewith  their  Houfes  are  built,  being  carry’d  about 
by  the  Wind,  hick  fo  clofe  to  the  Eyes,  that  they  not 
only  caufe  Inflammations,  but  likewife  infenfibly  mix¬ 
ing  with  the  Blood,  occafion  this  Difiemper  to  be  He¬ 
reditary  3  to  which  Sandys  adds,  as  other  Caufes  of  this 
Difeafe,  the  reflecting  heat  of  the  Sun,  the  fait  Dull  of 
the  Soil,  and  the  Inhabitants  exceffive  Venery  3  where¬ 
fore  did  they  not  ufe  frequent  Bathings  in  this  Coun¬ 
try,  the  {linking  Sweat  of  their  Bodies,  mix’d  with  this 
Dull,  which  fo  continually  rifes  and  adheres  to  them, 
wou’d,  by  Hopping  their  Pores,  not  only  render  them 
nafty  and  frowzy,  but  alfo  their  Blood  becoming  Pru- 
riginous,  and  exalted  by  the  fait  and  corrupt  Diet, 
scabs  and  wou’d,  as  it  often  does,  produce  Mange ,  Scabs  and 
Leprofies  3  fo  that  to  keep  themfelves  fweet,  clean  and 
free  from  thefe  Difeafes,  they  are  wont  to  ufe  conilant 
Bathings,  and  refrain  from  fait  Meats,  which  are  very 
unwholfome  to  thefe  Eajlern  Nations.  Herodotus  af- 
fures  us  they  in  his  Time  abftain’d  from  Swines  Flefli, 
as  particularly  apt  to  beget  Leprofie  in  hot  Countries, 
if  lalted,  and  if  not,  or  well  roalled,  infallibly  brings 
a  Diarrhea,  or  elfe  turns  to  fome  dangerous  Fever  or 
Surfer.  Hippocrates ,  Lib.  Pojf.  p.  5.  obfervcs,  it  throws 
fome  People  into  a  Cholera  Morbus ,  that  is,  It  works 
vehemently  upon  them  by  Choleric  Vomits  and  Stools. 
Plutarch  likewife  remarks,  that  the  very  Milk  of  this 
Beall  being  drank,  produces  the  Scab ,  &c. 

The  Egyptians  alfo  from  their  too  frequent  ufe  of 
Colccafia ,  Batumi  a ,  Me  lochia.  Beets ,  and  fuch  like  Herbs 
as  occafion  thick  and  tough  Flegm,  are  often  troubl’d 
with  the.  Drop  fie,  which  fwells  and  puffs  up  their  Legs, 

with. 
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with  abundance  of  hard  and  grofs  Humours,  like  the 
Legs  of  an  Elephant,  tho’  indeed  they  feel  no  pain, 
but  are  only  unweildy  to  walk. 

At  Cairo  rages  that  mod  terrible  Difeafe  call’d  by  Apoplexy. 
the  Arabians ,  J)em  el  Muia ,  which  in  few  Hours  feizes 
the  Brain  like  an  Apoplexy,  and  bereaving  it  of  Senfe, 
foon  difpatches  the  Patient.  Every  Year  once  the 
Egyptians  are  furpriz’d  by  this  Difeafe,  and  multitudes 
die  dayly  of  it.  At  the  fame  Time  Children  are  wont 
to  be  greatly  afflicted  with  a  malignant  kind  of  Pox ,  smati  pox. 
bred  out  of  venemous  Damps,  arifing  from  the  cor¬ 
rupt  Waters  of  Caleg ,  a  Branch  or  rather  Trench  cut 
from  the  Nile  to  Alexandria .  Every  Year,  when  that 
River  rifes  8  or  io  Cubits,  it  falls  into  this  Trench, 
and  fo  runs  thro’  the  whole  City  3  fo  that,  at  the  retiring 
of  the  River,  this  Water,  remaining  without  motion, 
Magnates  and  corrupts :  It  firft  becomes  green,  then 
black,  and  at  length  fends  fourth  Peftilendal  Vapours, 
whereby  the  Air  is  polluted  and  this  Infection  caus’d, 
wherefore,  fome  Time  before  it  is  expected,  all  the  Chil¬ 
dren  thereabouts  are  remov’d  to  other  Places.  Sandy s 
alfo  tells  us,  the  French  Pox  is  exceedingly  rife  among  FmckPox. 
the  Egyptians ,  which  however  is  not  to  be  wonder’d 
at  if  we  confider  their  hot  Gonftitution,  exceffive  Ve- 
nery,  isrc. 

In  Alexandria  many  malignant  and  mortal  Agues  Malignant 
reign  about  the  Time  of  their  Harveft,  occafion’d  by  A&ues' 
drinking  the  tainted  and  foul  Waters,  which  the 
Townfmen  keep  from  Year  to  Year  in  Wells  under 
their  Houfes.  But  the  mod  definitive  of  ail  Difeafes 
to  the  Egyptians  is  the  P  eft  Hence  or  Plague ,  which  ve-  pi^e. 
ry  frequently  vifits  them,  and  is  the  more  prevalent 
in  that  they  feek  no  Remedy  for  it,  as  believing  none 
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can  die  of  it  but  fuch  as  are  dedufd  by  GOD.  For 
this  Reafon  they  never  go  about  to  avoid  any  infe&ed 
Perfon  or  Place,  for  that  they  look  upon  as  Irreligious. 
Nay  the  very  Cloaths  or  Houfhold-Goods  of  fuch  as 
die  of  this  Didemper,  are  inftantly  fold  in  the  open 
Market  by  Outcry,  which  none  are  afraid  to  buy, 
thro9  which  mad  obdinacy,  in  this  their  foolilh  Opi¬ 
nion,  the  Plague  has  in  Cairo ,  during  only  the  fpace 
of  fix  or  (even  Months,  fometimes  fwept  away  above 
Five  hundred  thoufand  People,  as  was  obferv’d  in  the 
Year  1580. 

Thofe  Plagues  which  come  out  of  Barbary  are  the 
mod  pernicious  and  of  longed  continuance,  of  which 
kind  was  the  before  mention  d  3  whereas  fuch  as  come 
from  Greece  or  Syria  are  more  mild  and  of  a  (horter 
duration  3  for  this  Difeafe  is  feldom  or  never  occa- 
lion  d  by  PutrifaCtion  of  Air  in  Egypt,  unlefs  the  Nile , 
overflowing  the  Country  too  high,  leaves  its  Waters 
a  long  while  on  the  Ground,  whereby  the  whole  Land 
becoming  a  corrupt  and  {landing  Lake,  that  by  the 
Southerly  Winds  and  Summers  heat,  may  be  ripen'd 
and  made  fit  to  fend  up  infectious  Steams.  That 
Flag  ue  which  begins  in  the  fird  Months  of  Summer 
is  the  word,  whereas  that  which  comes  later  is  milder 
and  ceafes  fooner.  But  let  the  Plague  rage  never  fo 
fiercely,  when  the  Sun  enters  Cancer ,  which  is  the 
Time  of  Niles  overflowing,  it  wholly  ceafes,  infomuch 
that  not  one  then  dies  of  it,  as  has  been  before  fhown. 
The  Reafon  of  this  fo  fudden  alteration  feems  to  be  the 
even  and  condant  Temperature  of  the  Air,  thro’  the 
blowing  of  the  anniversary  North  Winds ,  which  then 
begin  to  rife  and  oppofe  the  moid  Nature  of  the 
South  Winds ,  call’d  Camfin.  Now  thefe  cooling,  as 
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well  the  Air  as  Mens  Bodies,  and  taking  away  the 
Gaufe  (the  infectious  Heat)  the  Effect  foon  ceafes. 

Thus  far  have  I  fhown  how  the  infection  of  Air  and 
Water  may  occafion  many  Difeafes,  which  therefore 
are  carefully  to  be  avoided  as  pernicious  to  Embalm¬ 
ing  :  I  (hall  now  only  obferve,  that  as  the  even  Tem¬ 
per  and  good  Humour  of  Man  tends  much  to  his 
Health  and  long  Life,  fo  that  healthy  State  and  Con- 
ftitution,  either  affords  a  Natural  Embalming,  or  at 
leaft  fuch  Bodies  are  eafieft  to  be  preferv’d.  But  whe¬ 
ther  thofe  Bodies  that  dy’d  of  the  Plague,  or  other 
malignant  Diftempers,  could  with  any  Art  be  preferv’d, 
is  a  Qu<ere  of  no  fmall  concern  in  this  our  Natural 
Hijiory,  and  mull:  needs  to  the  Egyptians  bring  a  great 
fcruple  of  Confcience,  who  believ’d  the  Metempfycbofts 
or  Tranfmigration  of  Souls,  to  think  what  mult  be¬ 
come  of  fuch  Bodies  as  were  not  Embalm'd ?  Since 
therefore  no  Hiftory  can  give  us  any  fatisfadtion  here¬ 
in,  we  are  inclinable  to  believe  they  could  not  any 
ways  be  preferv’d,  by  reafon  of  the  immediate  ten¬ 
dency  of  fuch  tabid  Carcaffes  to  Putrifadtion,  and  yet 
we  know  not  but  the  Egyptians  might  do  more  in 
this  cafe  than  others  could,  both  thro’  the  efficacy 
and  goodnefs  of  their  Medicines,  and  their  not  be¬ 
ing  afraid  of  the  infectious  Steams  which  iffue  from 
fuch  Bodies',  during  their  hot  Embalming ;  which  brings 
me  next  to  enquire  into  their  Skill  in  Phyfic ,  Anatomy 
and  Chymiftry.  In  order  to  this,  I  fhall  firft  begin  witli 
the  Rife  and  Progrefs  of  their  Phyfic,  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  the  Learned  Dr.  Grew  5  and  then  fhew 
its  Effedts,  and  how  it  was  pradtis’d,  as  affirm’d  by  ■ 
Herodotus ,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Profper  Alpinus,  and  others,  . 
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c  The  Egyptians ,  lays  Dr.  Grerr  in  his  Cofmologia 
Sacra ,  p.  265.  being  from  fundry  Caufes  (Tome  of 
which  we  have  already  difcours’d  of)  the  moll:  difeas’d 
of  all  People,  were  alfo  the  firft  Authors  of  Medicine. 
Mizraim  their  firft  King,  otherwife  call’d  Mene^  Ofi- 
ris ,  Dionifius  and  Bacchus ,  all  being  Names  of  the 
fame  Perfon,  together  with  his  Wife  lfis ,  apply 5d 
himfelf  to  furnifh  his  People  with  wholfome  Food. 
He  with  Wine,  which  he  had  learn’d  to  make 
of  his  Grandfather  Noah 3  and  with  Water,  in 
making  the  bed  ufe  of  the  River  Nile  5  and  She, 
by  teaching  them,  among  fo  many  various  forts  of 
Roots  and  Fruits,  wherewith  Egypt  abounds,  to 
diflinguifh  the  Noxious ,  many  of  which,  as  Sulpr 
tius  Severity  and  P .  Alpinus  obferve,  are  very  fweet 
and  tempting,  from  thofe  which  are  wholfome  and 
fit  to  eat  5  from  whence  (he  was  call’d  Ty&a  and  Sains. 
c  Their  next  King  was  Orus ,  by  Elerodotus ,  Diodorus 
Siculus  and  Athenagoras  in  his  Apology  to  th cChrifiians? 
faid  to  be  Ofiriss  Son.  This  Prince  feeing  Food  alrea¬ 
dy  provided  for,  bethought  himfelf  of  fome  means, 
fuch  as  they  were,  for  the  cure  of  Difeafes.  The 
firft  ftep  he  took,  being  affrighted  with  a  Plague , 
was  to  offer  Sacrifice  to  the  Celeftial  Bodies,  which 
he  fuppos’d  Gods,  and  the  only  Arbiters  of  Life 
and  Death.  Therefore  Anebo  the  Egyptian  Priell, 
perfonated  by  Jamblichus ,  in  his  Book  of  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  Myfieries  fays,  That,  even  in  his  Time,  they 
knew  no  other  way  of  curing  that  Difeafe  5  and 
what  Ifis  had  found  out  for  Food,  he  thought  bell 
apply ’d  to  this  purpofe.  So  Porphyrins  in  his  Book 
of  Sacrifices  tells  11s,  the  moil  antient  Egyptians%  Cv- 
leftibus  litabant,  with  Herbs,  Roots  and  Fruits,  which 
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at  firft  Orus  offer’d  fingly,  but  afterwards  compound¬ 
ed,  fuppofing  them  thereby,  as  is  intimated  by  Pro- 
clus ,  the  more  acceptable. 

‘  The  Plague  and  other  contagious  Difeafes,  be  mg 
blown  away,  as  they  commonly  were  and  are,  by 
the  North  Winds ,  Orus  thought  it  decent  to  folern- 
nize  his  Sacrifices  with  xWufic;  and  that  he  had  ex-  t0  which  he 
ceHent  Skill  herein,  is  witnefs’d  by  Diodorus ,  from aclded  Mufu' 
whence  alfo  he  is  taken  to  be  the  Egyptian  Apollo. 

Now  finding  Mufic  acceptable  to  the  People,  he  ap¬ 
ply ’d  that  alfo,  with  the  Sacrifices  to  which  it  was  an¬ 
nex’d,  towards  the  cure  of  Difeafes  5  for  which  Reafon 
Mufic  is  by  Jamblichus ,  in  his  Book  aforefaid,  enobl’d 
with  the  Title  of  Divine.  And  itfeem’d,  for  many 
Ages  after,  fo  neceffary  to  Medicine,  as  to  give  o c- 
cafion  to  Thefjalus ,  Head  of  the  Methodic  ScCt  in 
the  Reign  of  Neio,  to  brag,  That  he  could  make 
Phyficians  without  the  help  either  of  Aftrology  or 
Mufic.  Thus  all  Mufic  confifting  in  a  proportio¬ 
nate  Meafure,  he  faw  it  requifite  the  Notes  or  Tunes, 
and  Words  he  us’d  with  them,  fhould  be  commen- 
furate  one  to  the  other,  and  fo  became  the  firft  Poet 
or  Maker  of  Verfes;  which  being  us’d  with  Mufic,  And  Poetry . 
were  fup pos’d  to  have  the  fame  Divine  Virtue,  and 
came  at  length  to  be  us’d  alone  in  the  cure  of  Difeafes. 

And  it  is  by  Sanchuniatbcn  affirm’d,  that  Mi  for  a,  that 
Mifraim ,  was  one  of  thofe  two  antient  Gods, 


is 


Thence 


whofe  Sons  were  the  Inventors  of  Medicinal  Charms, 
which  as  it  feems  were  all  the  means  Ones,  or  the  Aplh‘ 
Egyptian  Apollo ,  invented  for  the  cure  of  Difeafes, 
z tig.  Sacrifices,  Mufic  and  Charms ,  upon  which  three 
he  began  likewife  to  build  the  Art  of  Divination  3 
and  as  a  branch  hereof,  his  Magical  Prognoftics  in 
relation  to  Difeales.  Z 
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c  Next  to  Orus  fucceeded  Athothus  3  by  Sancbu?iia- 
thon  nam’d,  Taautus 3  by  the  lefs  antient  Egyptians , 
7 hoyth ,  and  by  the  Greeks  in  Alexandria ,  Tboth .  He 
was  the  mod  antient  Egyptian  Mercury  3  (aid  by  M#- 
netho  and  Eratoflbenes  to  be  Son  of  Menez^  or  M/g- 
and  was  therefore  younger  Brother  to  Onis, 
whom  he  fucceeded  by  Noah’s  Gift,  as  is  witnefs’d  by 
Sanchuniathon :  Saturnus ,  in  Veum  Taautum  a  Mifore 
Natum ,  Egypt i  Regnum  contulit.  This  Man,  to  add 
to  what  his  Predeceffor  had  done,  was  the  Inven¬ 
tor  of  Images,  dedicated  to  the  Sun,  Moon  and 
Stars,  with  their  Figures  upon  them,  according  to 
their  pofition  in  the  Heavens,  fuppofing  they  would 
be  more  effectually  mov’d  by  the  Sacrifices  offer’d 
:  to  them,  if  thereby  honour’d  and  reprefented.  And 
c  that  none  might  be  without  what  he  thought  fo  ne- 
c  ceflary  for  the  Peoples  Health,  he  caus’d  the  making 
;  not  only  of  Images  of  Gold  and  Silver,  but  certain 
c  Sculptures  or  Paintings  upon  Wood  or  fome  other 
c  Ground.  The  Figures  or  Marks,  made  upon  all 
L  thefe,  were  properly  call’d  Char  afters,  and  were  the 
‘  original  of  all  thofe  us’d  by  Magicians  in  after  Times 
c  for  the  cure  of  Difeafes :  Whence  it  is  thefe  C ha- 
rafters,  which  were  properly  made,  are  faid  by  Jam- 
blichus  to  be  Diis  congrui,  that  is,  agreeable  to  the 
£  Celeftial  Bodies,  they  were  fuppos’d  to  reprefen 1 3  in 
c  which  Senfe  alfo  the  Author  of  the  Fpiftle  to  the 
c  Hebrews,  fpcaking  of  the  Second  Perfon  in  the  Sa- 
c  cred  Trinity,  ufes  the  fame  word. 

£  The  fame  Athothus ,  obferving  how  naturally  the 
w  Mufic  of  the  Sacrifices  put  the  Body  into  many  Mo- 
'  tions,  took  thence  occafion  to  reduce  the  motion  of 
f  the  Feet,  as  Apollo  had  done  thofe  of  Speech,  to 
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£  a  proportionate  Meafure,  that  is,  to  an  artificial 
c  Dance.  That  he  was  firft  Author  hereof,  is  agreed 
‘  from  his  being  defcrib’d  with  Wings,  not  only  on 
c  his  Shoulders,  but  Heels  3  and  that  he  had  taught 
c  the  People  to  apply  it  to  Religion,  is  as  evident  from 
1  the  Jews,  who  had  learn  d  of  the  Egyptians  to  dance 
c  about  the  Golden  Calf.  Now,  feeing  this  naturally 
£  conduces  towards  the  cure  of  fome  Difeafes,  ’tis 
‘  likely  he  hereupon  invented  feveral  forts  of  Dances, 
c  not  as  yet  confidering  their  natural  but  magical  Ap- 
c  titude  to  divers  kinds  of  Difeafes,  fuppofing  certain 
c  Numbers  and  Meafures,  might  as  w'ell  as  Words, 

‘  have  a  Divine  Power,  Now  that  he  might  make 
c  his  Motions  with  greater  eafe  in  fo  hot  a  Country, 

4  ’tis  probable  he  danc’d  half  naked,  as  Davie/  did  be- 
4  fore  the  Ark,  difdaining  the  Author  of  this  Ceremo- 
£  ny  fhould  fhew  more  Zeal  before  an  Idol,  than  he 
c  did  before  the  true  G  O  D.  Therefore  as  the  word 
c  Gymnajium  does  properly  fignifie  the  Place  where 
c  People  exercife  themfelves  when  ftripp’d  3  fo  upon  this 
‘  Foundation,  which  Athothus  or  the  firft  Egyptia?i 
£  Mercury  laid,  was  afterwards  rais’d  the  Gymnaftic  Art . 
c  For  this  Caufe  alfo  Jamblichus ,  fpeaking  of  the  Pow- 
‘  ers  which  flow  from  the  Gods,  among  thofe  which 
4  co-operate  with  Nature,  mentions  only  the  Mecfi- 
c  dual  and  Gymnajiic  as  the  two  principal,  and  of  kin 
c  to  each  other  5  nor  is  there  ground  to  imagine,  that 
c  in  Medicine,  Athothus  or  the  firft  Mercury ,  underftood 
c  any  Thing  more.  So  that  all  the  means  the  Egyp- 
c  tians  made  ufe  of  hitherto  in  the  cure  of  Difeafes, 
c  vi%.  ’till  about  the  350th  Year  after  the  Flood,  were 
c  to  be  referr’d  intirely  to  their  practical  Theology ,  ftil’d 
£  by  Jamblichus  of  which  their  magical 
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Sacrific’d  A -  £  Medicine  was  a  principal  part.  After  Him  they  be- 
Jea^dfi-1  £  gan  to  Sacrifice  Animals  as  well  as  Plants,  and 
Anatcm.nd  ‘  lcarn’d  the  Art  of  Embalming.  ThePriefts  had  here- 
£  bv  an  opportunity  of  obferving  the  ltrudture  of  the  in- 
£  ward  Parts  3  and  fo  ot  making  many,  both  Anato- 
‘  mic  and  Pathologic  Remarks.  In  doing  this  it  ap- 
£  pears  by  what  Pliny  fays,  Lib .  19.  5.  That  Kings  them - 
c  [elves  did  often  a/Jift.  Alfo  frequently  perceiving 
c  the  inefficacy  of  their  Magic ,  they  began  like  wife 
£  to  enquire  into  the  Phyfical  power  of  Herbs,  and  .0- 
c  ther  Remedies  proper  for  the  cure  ot  Difeafes,  and 
c  the  Cures  fuppos’d  to  be  made,  whether  by  natural 
4  or  magical  Arts,  were  prefeiVd  by  fomc  fort  of  Me- 
£  moirs  made  ot  them  by  the  Priefts,  wherein  a  more 
Serapis  or  A-  c  cfpecial  care  was  taken  by  Serapis  or  Apis  one  of  the 
iV.ifcafm. £  Chief  and  the  Egyptian  /Efculapius,  Upon  thefe  ac- 
£  counts,  the  Priefts,  as  they  were  the  Doctors  in  Phi- 
Priefts  the  c  lofophy,  fo  were  they  the  only  Phyficians,  properly 
proper  nv/- £  ^  call’d,  by  whom  Directions  were  given  to  Stir- 
£  geons ,  Embalmers ,  and  all  other  Operators  apper- 
£  raining  to  Medicine.  They  were  alfo  of  that  ho¬ 
nourable  Degree,  as  Gyraldus  reports  from  Plato*, 
*  that  out  of  them  the  Kings  were  often  chofen.  For 
4  altho’  the  Servants  of  Jofeph ,  who  Embalm  d  his  Fa- 
4  ther,  were  term'd  Phyficians,  yet  are  we  to  underftand 
thofe  Men,  who  were  directed  by  the  Priefts,  the  true 
'  Phyficians,  to  be  only  Operators  in  curing  the  In- 
4  firm  or  Embalming  the  Dead.  Wherefore  the  Septu- 
£  a  gbit,  who  knew  the  Law  in  this  Cafe,  do  not  fay, 
1  the  Command  was  given  but  70/ $  'iVrtt^'iaccu^ 

c  a  fort  of  Men  to  whom  the  Care  of  Funerals  was 
£  committed. 
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c  The  next  and  greateft  Improver  and  Patron  of  the 
4  Egyptian  Medicine,  was  Hermes  Trifmegi flits,  fo  call’d  Trifm 
‘  fays  Diodorus  Siculus ,  and  others  after  him,  from 
by  reafon  he  interpreted  the  Hieroglyphics 
£  and  Sacred  Language :  But  this  tho’  he  did,  yet  the 
4  derivation  of  his  Name  from  thence  is  a  fi<ftion  5 
4  for  according  to  the  Greeks  manner  of  deriving  a 
£  Noun  from  a  Verb,  he  fhould  not  have  been  call’d 
£  ce but  ce p/jfyjvjsi  and  therefore,  on  the  contrary,  as 
c  °e {axJjuu^oo,  and  other  like  Words,  are  all  deriv’d 
£  from  P/E ?v\lw,  the  Son  of  Deucalion ,  who  firft  planted 
c  Greece  5  fo  ipfli/Mx,  and  other  Words  of  the 

£  fame  nature  are  all  deriv’d  from  fE pjufc  5  for  the  Origi- 
£  nal  whereof,  we  are  not  to  look  into  Greece  but  Egypt , 

£  where  we  find  Armais ,  one  of  their  Kings,  and  fome- 
1  what  junior  to  Mojes ,  as  Hermes  is  alfo  faid  to  be,  suppo&Mto 
£  The  radical  Letters  in  both  are  alfo  the  fame.  "  A  nM  ' 

£  This  Armais  was  alfo  call’d  Amerfls  or  Merfurius ,  and 
£  fo  by  miftake  Mercurius  $  the  Coptic  Letter  Sima  be* 

£  ing  written  like  the  Roman  C,  and  alfo  Trifmegiflits , 
c  or  thrice  very  great,  anfwerable  to  a  like  Egyptian 

4  Name,  now  loft,  given  him,  as  he  was  efteem’d  .a  a  great  pm- ■ 

L-  ..  n  ^  r\  •  n  1  T 7-’  lojopher,  Prieii 

c  great  Philofopher,  a  great  Prieft  and  a  great  King  .  and  King. 

£  This  fecond  Mercury ,  having  before  him  a  confi-  Thefecond 

5  derable  ftock  of  Obfervations  provided  by  the  Priefts, Menwy' 

‘  and  feveral  others  of  his  own,  compos’d  all,  as  Jam- 

4  blichus  from  Sulencus  and  Manetbo  reports,  into  ma- 
£  ny  thoufands  of  Volumes,  that  is,  of  fo  many  Leaves 
£  roul’d  up  of  Books,  afterwards  made  of  thefe  Vo 
£  lumes-  Clemens  Alexandrinus ,  Strom ,  6.  fays,  There 
£  were  Forty  two  which  were  2ifefuT0  fix  of  them  apper- 
£  taining  to  Medicine,  vi%,  of  Anatomy ,  Difeafes ,  Sur- 
!  gery,  Pharmacy ,  particular  Medicines  for  the  Eyes,  in- 

£  fedted  , 
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fected  with  many  Difeafes  in  Egypt ,  and  laflly  for 
Women  3  which  Books  became,  as  may  be  gather'd 
'  from  Diodorus  Siculus ,  as  it  were  the  Statute-Law  in 
Egypt ,  for  the  practice  in  Phyfic  in  after  Times.  Yet 
;  in  all  thefe  Books,  it  is  certain,  with  the  phyfical  Ac¬ 
count  of  Things,  there  was  a  mixture  of  Magic  3  the 
Author  of  them  being  the  great  Eflablilher  of  this  Art. 

:  Now  if  fome  Chronologers  are  not  miftaken  when 
;  they  fay  Armais  was  the  King  who  was  drown'd  in 
£  the  Red-Sea ,  then  this  fame  Armais ,  that  is,  Hermes 
'  Trifmegifius  mull  be  the  very  Man,  who  by  his  Ma- 
:  gicians  contended  with  Mofes  3  and  was  therefore 
rais'd  up,  the  more  remarkably  to  confound  them 
c  at  his  fall.  It  is  mamfelt  the  Books  now  and  antient- 
4  ly  extant,  under  this  Hermes  $  Name,  are  all  of  this 
4  Nature  3  which  tho’  not  written  by  him,  but  by  cer- 
4  tain  of  the  later  Egyptia?i  Priefls,  are  believ’d  by  Jam - 
4  blicbus ,  Porpbirius  and  others,  faithfully  to  reprefent 
c  his  Senfe.  Therefore  Celfus,  alfo  quoted  by  Origen 
L  againft  him,  Lib.  8.  tells  us,  as  a  piece  of  Egyptian 
4  Pbilofopby ,  in  his  Time  current,  That  the  Body  of 
4  Man  was  divided  into  Thirty  fix  Parts  3  each  of 
c  which  was  poiTefs’d  with  a  God  or  Damon,  which  be- 
4  ing  call’d  upon  by  the  Magi ,  cur’d  the  Difeafes  of  the 
4  parts  they  polfefs'd.  And  as  they  appropiated  feveral 
4  unto  one  Man,  fo,  fa ys  Herodotus,  did  they  to  every 
4  Beall  one  3  to  all,  fays  JuJiin,  but  the  Hog.  And  by 
4  the  Author  of  the  Book  entitul’d,  Trifmegijli  Aj'cle- 
4  pias,  the  fame  in  effect  is  faid  of  Plants  and  Stones, 
4  vig.  That  there  was  'A  0£cr,  fomething  of  Divinitv 
4  in  them  all  3  nor  was  the  magical  Ceremony  laid 
4  afide  in  Galen  s  Time,  as  appears  by  what  he  reports 
4  of  one  Pampbilus,  Qui  ad  Prafligiaturas  /Egypt i as  ver- 

4  jus 
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£  jus  fuit,  junllis  bicant  at  ionibus  quas  obmumurat ,  atm 
c  Herbas  cclligunt.  Alfo  the  Author  of  the  Book,  De 
c  Mec/icamentis  Expertis ,  afcribd  to  Galen,  fpeaking 
c  of  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  has  this  paflfage,  Laudamus 
£  Medicos  Altariurn ,  ZEgyptiorum  puta,  gw/  cur  ant  cum 
£  Cibis  Sacrificiorum . 

Medicine  keep  within  Zwv/?/  on- 

r  .  ,  ^  ^  T  rPre3cl 

ipread  abroad  into  molt  other over 
£  Countries,  partly  as  they  fell  under  the  Government  " 

£  of  fome  of  their  conquering  Kings,  and  partly  as 
£  Egypt  was  the  great  Academy,  to  which  the  Philo- 
c  fophers  of  other  Nations  made  their  refort,  and 
c  whence  Phyficians  were  often  call’d  unto  Foreign 
£  Princes,  who,  with  their  phyfical,  carry ’d  abroad 
£  their  magical  Skill.  The  younger  Apollo  was  Au- 
c  thor  of  Divination  in  Greece ,  as  the  elder  was  in 
c  Egypt ♦  Alfo  in  Epidaurus ,  Cons  and  other  Places, 
c  his  Temple  was  always  full  of  fick  People  5  as  was 
£  likewife  that  of  Afculapius . 

c  Medicines  were  term’d  Pharmaca ,  which  antiently  Medicines, 
£  fignify’d  Poyfons,  becaufe  it  was  believ’d,  unlefs 
£  were  magically  us’d,  they  would  do  more  hurt 
£  good  5  therefore  J  arch  as ,  in  his  Life  of  Apollonius , 

£  tells  us  alfo,  They  who  were  efteem’d  Sons  of  Afcu- 
£  lapius  had  made  but  fmall  proficiency  in  the  Art  of 
4  Medicine,  Nifi  ALfculapius,  juxta  Patris  fui  Vaticinia , 

4  Morb  'is  proficua  Remedia  compofuiffet.  Nor  were  the 
£  Oriental  Nations  without  their  Teraphim ,  a  fort  of 
c  confiellated  Images,  by  them  fo  call’d,  and  us’d,  a- 
£  mong  other  purpofes,  in  the  cure  of  Difeafes  5  from 
£  whence  0«f>aW<»,  fignifies  both  to  worfhip  and  heal. 

6  Eufebius  alfo  in  his  Prol.  ad  Lib.  4.  Pr#p.  Evang.  re- 
c  duces  all  to  Theology ,  as  in  Egypt 9  fo  among  the  ireft 
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‘  of  the  Gentiles  :  In  Gent  ilium  Tbeologia  Civilly  con - 
c  tinentur  Oracula ,  Refponfa ,  to1  Morborum.  So 

c  true  is  that  Saying  of  Cel/us,  concerning  Hippocrates 
c  in  his  Preface :  Primus  Difciplinam  banc ,  Medicina- 
c  kill  put  a,  ab  ftudio  Sapientioe  [eparavit :  that  is,  from 
c  magical  Theology ,  the  reputed  Wifdom  of  thofe 
c  Times. 

That  this  was  the  antient  (late  of  Medicine  in  Egypt, 
and  all  over  the  World,  is  farther  apparent  from  the 
Hebrews ,  being  peremptorily  requir’d  to  expel  from 
among  them,  all  fuch  as  practis’d  the  fame,  Dent.  1 8. 
io,  ii.  Thofe  who  Sacrifice  their  Children,  as  the 
Phoenicians  did  for  a  Remedy  againft  the  Plague,  as 
alfo  Diviners,  Obfervers  of  Times,  Enchanters,  Witches, 
Charmers,  Confulters  of  Familiar  Spirits,  Wizards  and 
Necromancers  5  fo  many  kinds  of  Magicians,  who 
among  other  Things,  undertook  the  Cure  and  Prog¬ 
noses  of  Difcafes,  fo  many  feveral  ways,  particu¬ 
larly  the  Charmer,  v.  11.  term’d  by  the  Septuagint , 

iirctoSiv  one  that  us’d  Medicines  and 
Magic  ih*d  Charms  together:  Thus  was  Magic  fo  generally  mix’d 
in  Embal'TV'g'  bv  the  Egyptians  with  their  Phyfic ,  that  the  very  Dead 
that  were  Embalm  d  were  not  free  from  it.  This  ap¬ 
pears  from  the  various  Ornaments  of  their  Mummies , 
being  adorn’d  with  painted  Characters  and  Hierogly¬ 
phics,  and  defended  by  feveral  little  Idols  or  Averrun- 
cal  Gods.  Some  of  thefe  were  plac’d  within  the  Bo¬ 
dies,  as  fuppos’d,  perhaps  to  prefer ve  them  from  Cor¬ 
ruption  5  and  others  were  fow’d  to  their  out-fides, 
plac’d  upon  their  Tombs,  or  in  their  Burial- Vaults, there 
to  guard  them  from  external  Injuries,  and  by  the 
various  Shapes  they  reprefented,  to  deter  Men  from 
violating  them  3  but  of  thefe  we  fhall  fpeak  more  par¬ 
ticularly  in  another  place.  Yet 
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Yet  however  Superfluous  and  Idolatrous  the  anti- 
ent  Egyptians  were  in  Magical  Phyfic,  they  were  Toon 
convinc’d  of  the  inefficacy  of  fuch  Practices,  therefore 
ftudy’d  other  Methods  and  Phyfical  Remedies,  which 
might  prove  more  prevalent  3  and  altho'  they  did  not 
immediately  leave  off  the  former,  yet  was  it  to  the 
latter  only  their  admirable  fuccefs  in  Phyfic  was  ow¬ 
ing.  In  like  manner  are  we  to  believe  the  prefervati- 
on  of  dead  Bodies  was  not  effected  by  thofe  Charms 
or  Idols,  found  about  them,  but  purely  perform’d  by 
an  extraordinary  Skill  in  Medicine  and  Anatomy ,  and 
particularly  in  that  exquifite  Art  of  Embalming,  In 
this ,  that  they  might  be  the  better  instructed,  and  more 
thoroughly  knowing,  they  took  fuch  infallible  Me¬ 
thods,  as  none  could  hardly  be  ignorant  of  that  part 
they  were  to  perform  3  for  they  had  thefe  feveral  Per- 
fons  belonging  to  and  employ’d  in  Embalming,  each 
performing  a  diftinct  and  feparate  Office,  vi^  a  De~  Embalming, 
figjier  or  Painter ,  a  DijfeEior  or  Anatomift ,  a  PollinHor  or 
Apothecary ,  an  Emb aimer  or  Surgeon ,  and  a  Phyfician 
or  Priejt ,  which  laft  was  a  great  Philofopher ,  and  taught 
and  instructed  the  others  in  thefe  Ceremonies,  as  we 
fhall  fhew  in  its  proper  Place 

By  this  means,  not  only  the  Art  of  Embalming,  but 
likewife  every  branch  of  Phyfic,  flourilh’d  and  came 
to  the  greatefl  perfection,  whereas,  in  our  Age,  every 
Art  grows  the  more  imperfect  as  it  incroaches  on  ano¬ 
ther,  and  the  civil  Wars  now  a  Days  between  fhyfici - 
ans ,  Surgeons  and  Apothecaries  have  been  the  chief  oc¬ 
casions  of  reducing  Phyfic  to  fo  low  an  ebb  5  for  whilft 
thefe  have  been  fighting  for  each  others  Countries, 
the  Monarchy  was  ufurp  d  by  Quacks  and  Undertakers, 

who  are  the  only  Vultures  that  attend  fuch  Battles,  in 
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order  to  prey  immediately  on  the  vanquifh’d  Enemy. 
Now  did  every  one  keep  to  his  own  Province,  as  they 
did  formerly  in  Egypt,  there  would  be  none  of  thefe 
Divifions  among  us,  but  every  Art  would  flourish  and 
Hand  upon  its  own  Bafis,  and  yet,  I  allure  you,  it  would 
be  found  more  difficult  to  understand,  and  perform 
one  Art  rightly,  than  to  acquire  a  fuperficial  Know¬ 
ledge  of  many  Things,  in  other  Bufinefles,  which  re- 
Sl$»i^ate  little  to  ^ie  ^urP°^e*  To  prevent  thefe,  there 
Egypt/  '  wrere  in  Egypt  no  Pretenders  to  Phyfic  in  general,  nor 
any  Artifts  who  medl’d  with  anothers  Province,  each 
keeping  ftridtly  to  his  own,  as  Herodotus  affures  us  in 
.his  Euterpe ,  where  he  tells  us,  fome  only  profcfs’d  cu¬ 
ring  Difeafes  of  the  Head,  others  of  the  Ears  5  fome 
were  Gculifts,  others  Tooth-Drawers  5  fome  for  par¬ 
ticular  Difeafes  in  Men,  and  others  for  thofe  in  Wo¬ 
men.  In  a  word,  there  were  Phyficians  for  every  Di- 
feafe,  but  none  pretended  to  more  than  one.  The 
fame  thing  was  obferv’d  in  other  Arts,  for  better  main¬ 
taining  of  which,  a  Law  was  enadted,  that  if  any  Per- 
fon  exercis’d  more  than  one  Profeffion  or  Trade,  he 
Should  incur  the  moll  grievous  of  Punifhments :  and 
King  Amafis  alfo  made  a  Law,  That  fu.di  as  had  no 
Profeffion  or  Trade  at  all,  or  did  not  yearly  make  ap¬ 
pear,  to  the  Governors  of  the  Provinces  how  they 
lawfully  got  their  Livelihoods,  Should  be  punifh’d 
with  Death.  This  Law  Solon  borrow’d  of  the  Egypti¬ 
ans,  and  carry’d  to  Athens,  where  he  had  it  put  in 
practice :  Is  it  not  therefore  a  Shame  for  us,  who,  no 
doubt,  cfteem  our  felves  a  much  more  polite  People 
than  thofe  Heathens  were,  to  fuffer  a  fort  of  Men 
call’d  Undertakers,  to  monopolize  the  feveral  Trades  of 
Glovers,  Milliners ,  Drapers ,  Wax-Chandlers,  Coffin-Ma¬ 
kers, 
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kers,  Herald-Painters,  Surgeons,  Apothecaries,  and  the 
like. 

Art  can  never  flourifh  where  ’tis  al  Fum'd  by  every 
ignorant  Pretender,  nor  be  brought  to  any  perfection  ,  where  shey 
while  practis’d  by  illiterate  Perfons.  We  may  as  well arc' 
expeCt  one,  that  has  never  feen  a  Campaign,  (hould 
underhand  Military  Difcipline  5  or  one  that  has  never 
been  at  Sea,  Command  and  Steer  a  Ship  rightly,  as 
that  an  Vpholjierer,  a  l  ay  lor,  Joyner,  or  the  like  Under¬ 
taker,  (hould  be  well  skill’d  in  the  mifterious  Art  of 
Embalming.  Thefe  are  the  prefent  Grievances,  as  well 
in  Sciences  as  Trade,  and  ’till  fuch  Time  as  Quacks 
and  Undertakers,  Hawkers,  Pedlers  and  Interlopers,  and 
all  fuch  Perfons,  as  were  not  brought  up  in  the  Em- 
ploiment  they  profefs,  be  remov’d ;  we  can  think  no 
otherwife  but  that  Art  mud  fink,  Trade  be  ruin’d, 
and  every  public  Office,  as  well  at  Court  as  in  the 
Country,  be  ill  ferv’d :  For  whence  came  every  Art 
and  Science,  nay  all  kinds  of  Learning,  to  flourilh  fo 
mightily  in  Egypt?  And  how  came  it  to  pafs  the 
Egyptians  fo  much  excell’d,  and  perform’d  more  won¬ 
derful  Works,  than  all  the  World  befide,  but  only 
by  ftridtly  confining  every  Artift  to  his  particular  Em- 
ploiment,  and  punching  all  that  any  ways  interfer’d 
with  another?  But  left  we  may  feem  to  dwell  too 
long  on  this  Subjec  t,  which  we  think  alfo  more  con¬ 
venient  to  be  difeours’d  of  in  another  part  of  this  Book, 
we  will  next  proceed  to  confider,  befides  their  Phar¬ 
macy,  the  extraordinary  Skill  oi  the  Egyptians  in  other 
Branches  of  Phyfic,  fuch  as  Anatomy,  Chymiftry,  Sur¬ 
gery,  &c. 

That  the  Egyptians  muft  needs  underftand  the  na- 
tural  Oeconomy  of  the  Body,  appears  in  that  they  were 
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the  firft  that  employ'd  their  Induftry  in  fearching  out 
the  inward  Nature  of  Animals  by  Anatomy ,  and  firil 
open’d  Human  Bodies  to  difeover  their  refpe&ive  Di- 
feafes.  Olaus  Borrichius,  Lib .  de  /Egypt.  Sap.  p.  141. 
brings  many  Arguments  to  prove  their  Knowledge  in 
Anatomy  $  and  among  them,  this  out  of  Aulus  Gellius, 
Libi  10.  c.  10.  Ve teres  Gracos,  annulum  habuijfe  in  Di¬ 
git  0  finiftree  Manus ,  qui  minimo  eft  proximus :  Roma¬ 
nos  quoque  Homines  aiunt  ftcplerumq^  Annuli s  ufitatos  5 
Caufam  ejfe  bujus  rei  Appion  in  Libris  /Egypt  iacis  banc 
die  it  $  Quod  in  fell  is  apertisq $  Huviants  Corporibus ,  ut  mos 
in  /Egypto  fait,  quas  Graci  Ava.TOfXotc,  ape  llant  repertum  eft, 
Nervum  quendam  tenuiffimum ,  ab  eo  uno  Digit 0,  de  quo 
diximus,  ad  Cor  Hominis  pergere  ac  pervenire :  Pr  opt  ere  a 
non  infeitum  vifam  ejfe,  eum  potiffimum  Digitum  tali 
Honore  decorandum ,  qui  continens  ist  quafi  connexus  ejfe 
in  principatu  Cordis  videretur.  That  the  antient  Greeks 
wore  a  Ring  on  that  Finger  of  the  left  Hand,  which  is 
next  to  the  little  one :  And  it  is  life  wife  faid  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  that  they  for  the  mo  ft  part  wore  their  Rings  in  the 
fame  manner  ^  of  which  Appion,  in  his  Egyptian  Trea¬ 
ties,  gives  this  Reajon  5  That  the  Egyptians  in  Dij/e Cl¬ 
ing,  and  opening  Human  Bodies,  which  was  a  Cuftom  a- 
mong  them,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  Anatomy,  found  a  cer¬ 
tain  ftender  Nerve ,  deriv  d  from  their  Finger  above-men 
tiond,  which  crept  along  ’ till  it  infer  ted  it  felf  into  the 
Heart  3  wherefore  they  thought  convenient  that  Finger 
jhould  chiefly  be  adorn  d  with  fuel)  Honour.  Macrobius, 
as  quoted  by  Polydor  Virgil,  de  Rerum  Invent ione,  p.  140* 
affirms  likewife,  Quod  ille  Digitus  annulo  ornatur ,  quia 
ab  eo  Nervus  qui  dam  ad  Cor  pertinet.  Alfo  in  Satnr- 
nius.  Lib.  7.  c.  1 3.  Difarius,  in  confulting  the  Egyptian 
Books  of  Anatomy,  fays,  he  found  the  fame.  Onus 

adds, 
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adds,  that  for  this  Reafon  the  Egyptian  Priefts  anoint¬ 
ed  that  Finger  with  fweet  Odours  5  which  Dodtrine 
however,  Conringius  fays,  defervcs  rather  to  be  laugh’d 
at  than  confuted ;  neverthelefs,  Borrichius  thinks  there 
may  perhaps  be  a  more  fecret  confent  between  that 
Finger  and  the  Heart,  than  young  Anatomifts  are  aware 
of,  therefore  endeavours  to  prove  the  fame,  p.  143. 
However,  fays  he,  we  need  not  wonder  if  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  were  fometimes  in  the  dark,  when  at  this  Day  the 
Anatomy  of  the  Greeks  is  fo  empty  5  and  furely  'twas  as 
eafie  a  matter  for  the  Greeks  to  have  added  fomething 
more  folid,  to  the  Egyptian  Anatomy.,  as  for  us  Mo¬ 
derns  to  have  fo  much  improv’d  it  after  them.  But 
nothing  was  invented  and  perfected  at  the  fame  l  ime, 
therefore  we  mu  ft  not  imagine  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Egyptians  to  have  been  fo  compleat  as  ours  is  now. 
Yet  he  that  (hall  think  the  wife  Egyptians  could  be  fo 
abfurd  as  to  believe  the  Heart  Annually  increas’d  the 
weight  of  two  Drams,  for  the  fpace  of  Fifty  Years, 
and  afterwards  gradually  decreas’d  for  Fifty  more, . 
muft  needs  be  guilty  of  too  great  credulity,  lince  none  : 
can  doubt  but  that  Perfons  of  all  Ages  were  open’d  by 
them,  in  order  to  Embalming,  and  therefore  fitch  like 
Follies  muft  of  neceflity  have  been  refuted  by  ocular 
Infpcction  and  Demonftration.  That  which  Conrin¬ 
gius  chiefly  builds  upon,  is,  that  all  the  Anatomy  of  the 
Egyptians  was  only  inftituted  for  the  ufe  of- Embalming  5. 
yet,  which  is  likewife  confuted  by  Pliny,  Lib.  ip.c.  5. 
where  fpeaking  of  the  Phthiriafis,  he  fays,  The  Cure 
thereof  was  found  out  in  Egypt,  Kings  being  accu-  - 
ftom’d  to  Diflea  dead  Bodies,  for  that  purpofe :  The 
words  are  plain,  In  /Egypto  Regibua  Corpora  mortuorum .? 
ad  [crutandos  Morbos  inf eclant Urns,  This  1  look  upon  • 
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to  be  the  chief  intent  of  their  Anatomy and  not  the 
ufe  of  Embalmings  fince,  if  we  may  believe  Diodorus  Sicu¬ 
lus,  thofe  who  were  the  Di/Jeftors  very  probably  under- 
ftood  no  more  than  what  they  were  directed  to  per¬ 
form  by  the  Priefi  and  Scribe.  The  fame  Author  af- 
fures  us  it  was  even  a  very  unthankful  Office  to  perform 
that  5  for  no  fooner  had  they  finifh’d  their  Incifion, 
but  they  were  forc’d  to  run  away,  the  By-ftanders 
molt  commonly  flinging  Stones  at  them,  as  abhor¬ 
ring  to  fee  them  exercife  fuch  feeming  Cruelty  on 
their  Friend  or  Relation.  Yet  this  does  not  difprove 
their  Skill  or  Practice  of  Anatomy  for  other  Purpofes, 
fince,  befides  the  foregoing  Arguments,  we  are  affiled 
And  ojudoiy.  they  were  well  acquainted  with  Oftiolqgy 5  for  Galen , 
Lib.  t.  De  admin.  Anatom  advifing  as  well  ocular  In- 
fpedlion  as  reading  good  Authors,  favs,  It  is  beft  to  be 
done  at  Alexandria,  where  Phyficians ,  expofe  to  the  fight 
of  their  Auditors ,  the  Dijcipline  of  the  Bones.  On  the 
contrary,  tho’  the  Egyptian  Embalmers  did  not  rightly 
underftand  Anatomy ,  yet  is  that  Art  neverthelefs  very 
requifite  to  be  known,  by  thofe  who  would  be  tho¬ 
roughly  acquainted  with  the  more  exquifite  Methods 
of  the  Moderns  5  for  hereby  they  may  be  inftrudted 
how  to  keep  the  Mufcles,  make  Skeletons,  and  prepare 
Schemes  of  the  Nerves,  Arteries  and  Veins,  as  likewife 
to  preferve  the  Brain,  Lungs,  Stomach,  Bowels,  Z Uterus, 
and  other  curious  Preparations,  which  ferve  inftead  of 
Books  or  Pictures  for  the  Inftrudtion  of  young  Pupils, 
and  refrelhing  the  Memories  of  more  experienc’d  Pra-  | 
cticers.  In  a  word,  I  may  juftly  fay,  to  Anatomy  are 
owing  thofe  rare  Inventions  of  Steno ,  Swammerdam ,  I 
Ruy/h,  Blanchard \  Bilfius  and  others,  for  their  new  Me¬ 
thods  of  Embalming. 


As 
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As  Chymiftry  is  faid  to  have  had  its  Rife  in  Egypt ;  fo  ctymjiry 
is  it  alfo  generally  fuppos’d  to  have  been  invented  by  Hermes . 
Hermes .  But  that  this  Art  was  fomewhat  different 
from  what  we  at  this  Day  underftand  by  that  Deno¬ 
mination,  appears  from  the  Etymology  of  the  Word, 
which  the  Greeks  Call,  «  tS  dpyjpx  %  M, 

al.  i-  e»  Fufio  Metallorum  5  prafixo  artic.  Arab ,  Al,  The  ®f 
Alchimy ,  Chymiftry  $  or,  The  Art  of  melting  and  conn-  and  Silver. 
terfeiting  Metals.  Suidas  likewife  calls  Chymiftry ,  The 
preparation  or  making  of  Go/*/  and  Silver.  This  was 
the  true  Philosophers  Stone  which  fo  enrich’d  that  King¬ 
dom,  and  brought  all  their  Arts  to  a  mighty  Perfedti- 
*  on  5  and  in  queft  of  which,  fo  many  Perfons  of  all 
Nations  have  fince  fruitlefly  confunld  both  their  Lives 
and  Fortunes.  Whereas,  on  the  contrary,  by  this 
Art  the  Wealth  of  the  Egyptians  was  increas’d  to  that 
immenfe  degree,  that  they  ftudy’d  means  how  to  ex¬ 
pend  what  they  had  heap’d  up.  On  this  occafion 
Plhsjfs  Lib.  36.  c.  12.  thus  writes:  Dicuntur ,  fays  he, 
obiter  is1  Pyramides  in  eondem  l Egypto ,  Regum  Pecuniae 
oftiofa  is?  ftulta  Oftentatio.  But  befides  their  Pyramids , 
their  Obelifques ,  Coloffms ,  Monuments ,  Pen  file  Gardens 
and  Cities ,  their  Labyrinth ,  Lake  Maris,  and  the  like 
ftupendious  Works,  which  coft  fo  many  Millions  of 
Talents,  are  fufficient  Arguments  of  their  Skill  in  Al- 
chymy ,  whence  they  receiv’d  fo  vaft  a  fupply  of  Riches.  . 

’Tis  recorded  of  Ptolomy  Philadelphia ,  he  fpent  at  one  - 
pompous  Show  at  Alexandria ,  and  that  even  when 
Egypt  was  declining,  2239  Talents,  as  Athenaus  rec¬ 
kons  up,  Deipn .  Lib.  5.  c.  8.  Not  to  mention  their  Sta¬ 
tues  and  Temples  of  entire  Gold,  or  the  Cedar  Ship, 
built  by  Sefoftris ,  which  was  280  Cubits  in  length,  the 
outfide  cover’d  with  Gold,  and  the  infide.  with  Silver, 
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as  Diodorus  aflerts.  We  have  a  fufficient  remarkable  in- 
ftance  of  their  great  Riches  in  the  Tomb  of  Ofy  man- 
duos,  defcrib’d  by  the  fame  Author,  about  which  there 
was  a  Circle  of  Gold  3^5  Cubits  in  compafs,  and  one 
Cubit  thick,  which  Circle  was  afterwards  carry ’d  away 
by  Cambyfies,  the  Perftan  Monarch,  when  he  conquer’d 
Egypt  5  befides  which,  as  Marcellinus ,  Lib.  6.  reports, 
he  took  out  of  Thebes  300  Talens  of  Gold,  and  at 
leaft  2300  of  Silver.  Now,  fince  no  Authors  menti- 
on  any  Gold  Mines  in  the  Time  of  0 fir  is  or  Hermes , 
whence  can  we  imagine  they  (hould  acquire  fuch  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  Wealth,  but  from  the  Chymic  Art  of 
tranfmuting  Metals  ?  Befides  the  Egyptian  Mines,  which 
perhaps  were  afterwards  difcover’d,  could  yeild  but 
little  Profit,  becaufe  of  the  vaft  Expence  and  Labour 
they  muft  be  at  in  Digging  them.  What  farther  feems 
to  confirm  their  Knowledge  in  this  mifterious  Art,  is 
that,  as  Saidas  reports,  the  Emperor  Diocle fian  upon 
his  taking  Alexandria ,  fearch’d  with  the  utmoft  dili¬ 
gence  for  all  thefe  Chymical  Books,  written  by  the  An¬ 
cients,  and  burn  d  what  he  found,  both  to  prevent 
the  Egyptians  growing  thereby  Rich  and  Rebelling  a- 
gainft  him.  It  was  neverthelefs  thought,  the  Art  of 
making  Gold  remain’d  for  fome  Time,  among  the 
Egyptians  of  the  firft  Rank,  at  Colchis ,  and  that  by 
Jafons  Golden  Fleece,  was  meant  a  Book  of  Chymifiry 
written  on  Sheep-skin  or  Vellum,  which  he  fetch’d 
from  thence.  However,  at  laft  this  Art  was  loft,  and 
how  die  £-  perhaps  for  thefe  following  Reafons :  Firft ,  Becaufe  the 
Smew  be'  Egyptian  Priefts,  who  were  Matters  of  all  Sciences, 
,oft-  conceal'd  their  Chymiftry  as  much  as  might  be,  left 
others,  excited  by  their  Happinefs,  might  envy  their 
T reafure,  and  confequently  haften  their  Ruin.  Secondly , 

Becaufe 
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Becaufe  thefe  Priefts  were  fo  obftinate  and  refolute, 
they  would  rather  chufe  to  fufifer  the  greateft  Tortures 
than  difcover  their  Art.  Thirdly ,  In  that  their  Chymi- 
cal  Boofe,  &c.  being  written  in  feeret  Characters,  and 
confequently  underftood  by  few,  were  laid  up  in  Sub¬ 
terranean  Vaults,  or  private  Recedes  of  their  Tem¬ 
ples,  for  fear  of  the  Incurfions  of  their  Enemies,  thro’ 
which  means  fome  never  came  to  light.  And,  Laftly , 
by  reafon  of  the  hoftile  Invafions  of  the  Perfians, 
Ethiopians ,  Romans  and  others,  who  ranfack’d  the  Tem¬ 
ples  of  Memphis ,  Thebes  and  Alexandria,  where  thefe 
feeret  Arts  were  kept,  burnt  that  famous  Library  of 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  which  contain  d  about  700000 
Volumes,  and  deftroy’d  in  like  manner  the  Serapion. 

All  this  confider’d,  we  need  not  wonder  if  this,  as 
well  as  their  Art  of  Embalming,  be  loft.  But  ’tis  far¬ 
ther  to  be  noted,  as  their  Chymiftry  was  very  profitable 
to  them  in  making  Gold  and  Silver,  fo  in  teaching 
them  how  to  give  beautiful  Tinctures  to  Stones  and  .  The  Art  of 
Glafs,  as  alfo  Enamel,  make  Paftes,  and  the  like,  was  Inf  maktnf 
equally  curious  and  delightful.  They  were  wont 
to  make  Drinking-Glafles,  call’d  *  Allaffontes ,  which 
would  change  colour  like  a  Pidgeons  Neck  3  one  of 
which,  as  Vopifcus  relates,  being  prefented  by  an  Alex¬ 
andrian  Prieft  to  the  Emperor  Adrian,  was  efteem’d  by 
him  as  a  great  Gift  and  rare  Invention.  They  could 
likewife  tinge  the  Lapis  Obfidianus  and  Cyanos ,  with 
various  beautiful  Colours,  as  Pliny,  Lib .  36.  c.  2 6.  and 
Lib .  37.  c.  9.  relates.  Alfo  Seneca  Epifi .  XG.  tells  us 
Democritus,  by  being  well  acquainted  with  the  Egypti¬ 
ans,  difeoverid  how  to  foften  Ivory,  and  by  boiling  a 
Stone,  learn  d  how  to  convert  it  into  an  Emerald  3  for 

B  b  thofe 
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thofe  People  are  faid  to  have  made  Gems  fo  artificial¬ 
ly,  they  imitated  the  natural  both  in  luftre  and  hard- 
nefs.  Moreover,  Appion  Plifto?iices  writes,  there  was 
to  be  feen  in  the  Labyrinth  of  Egypt  a  Coloffus  of  Se- 
rapk  9  Cubits  high  of  an  entire  Emerald,  which  furely 
mud  have  proceeded  from  a  Chymical  Operation, 
fince  neither  of  the  Indies  have  hitherto  been  able  to 
produce  the  like  Rarity.  By  all  this  ’as  plain  the  an- 
tient  Egyptians  knew  the  more  fecret  and  profitable 
part  of  Cbymiftry,  but  whether  that  relating  to  Phyfic 
was  pradt is’d  by  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  with  us, 
is  a  Matter  of  fome  concern  in  Embalming. ,  but,  by 
reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  their  Monuments  or  Books, 
not  fo  eafie  to  determine.  Yet  that  they  were  not 
wholly  ignorant  thereof,  appears  by  their  Ais  uflum, 
ALrugo ,  Alumen  tiftim ,  Dipbryges ,  Mify,  Sory ,  Nitre,  Sal 
Armoniac ,  Salts  latent  in  A(hes,  Calcinations ,  and  the 
like  Operations  which  require  the  help  of  Fire  5  as  al- 
The  An  o  ffo  in  that  they  were  acquainted  with  the  Art  of  Diftil- 
ciningf  See.  ''ling,  whereby  Bodies  were  made  Incorporeal,  rarify’d 
into  Fumes,  and  afterwards  kept  from  evaporating  by 
help  of  Alembics,  Matraffes  and  Retorts  well  luted  to 
their  Heads  and  Receivers.  Thefe  Veffels  were  made 
of  Glafs,  and  fome  of  them  with  their  Figures  have 
been  deferib’d  by  Zofimus ,  an  antient  Cbymifl  of  Pano - 
polls,  in  his  Book  me/  ogyCZv  £  t&fAvocv*  from  whence  0- 
laus  Borricbius  had  his  Plate  in  his  Book  De  Hermetis  JE- 
gyptiorum  [apie?itia,  p.  15  6.  Now  certainly,  after  all 

has  been  faid,  no  Body  will  pretend  to  difpute  the  ufe 
thmicai  m*,  Gf  Cbymical  Preparations  in  Embalming,  who  has  heard 

Jicines  uleful  r\  l  r  I  t-  rC  r\  r  o*°  7 

in  Embalm^  ot  the  wonderful  Errects  or  the  Spiritus  Solomonis,  the 
Spirit ics  univerfahs  Clauderi ,  the  Spiritus  Matricalis 
Blanc ardi,  the  Sal  enixum  Paracelfi ,  Sal  mirabile  Glau- 

beri 
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berU  Succinum  liquidum  Kerkringij,  die  Arcanum  Bilfij , 
and  other  Chymical  Spirits,  Tindtures  and  Balfams, 
too  many  to  be  enumerated  here,  therefore  I  intend  to 
defcribe  them  at  large  in  my  Pharmacopeia. 

Surgery ,  which  was  another  branch  of  their  Pbyfic,  ven^^drn° 
was,  as  Sanchuniathon  aflerts,  invented  by  JEfculapius  improv’d  in 
the  Egyptian ,  firft  of  that  Name,  Son  of  Jupiter ,  and£^f’ 
Brother  of  Mercury ,  who  reign  d  at  Memphis  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  report  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus .  After  his 
Name  feveral  others  were  fo  call’d,  who,  in  fucceed- 
ing  Ages,  contriv’d  any  new  Methods  of  dreffing  or 
binding  up  Wounds,  or  added  any  thing  elfe  which 
was  curious  to  Surgery .  This  Art  increas’d  much  in 
Egypt,  as  Celfus  Lib.  7.  Prof.  witnefles  5  and  Philoxe- 
nm,  a  very  good  Author,  compos’d  many  Books 
thereof  Egypt  alfo  was  the  chief  place  famous  for 
Surgery ,  infomuch  that  Cyrus  King  of  the  Perfians , 
when  he  found  no  Remedy  for  a  Difeafe  in  his  Eyes, 
among  his  own  Phyficians  and  Surgeons,  friendly  be- 
fought  Amafis  King  of  Egypt ,  that  he  would  fend  him 
an  Oculift,  whom  he  accordingly  receiv’d  with  defir’d 
Succefs,  as  Herodotus  in  his  Thalia  acquaints  us.  Like- 
wife  both  the  Greeks  and  Romans ,  in  cafe  of  neceflity, 
requir’d  and  receiv’d  the  like  Benefit  from  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  5  but  that  their  Surgery  was  fo  complete  as  ours  is 
now,  none  will  allow,  neverthelefs,  this  muft  be  grant¬ 
ed,  that  they  had  fome  Medicaments  which  we  ftand 
in  need  of 5  for  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  5.  c.  158.  and  Pliny , 

Lib.  36.  c.  7.  make  mention  of  the  Lapis  Mempbitis , 
which  being  powder’d  and  mix’d  with  Vinegar,  they 
us’d  to  anoint  any  part  with  which  they  intended  to 
Burn  or  Cut,  and  it  fo  ftupify’d  it  without  any  danger, 
that  the  Patient  underwent  the  Operation  almoft  with¬ 
out  any  Pain.  Bb  2  Sur- 
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Surgery  therefore  being  of  that  antiquity,  and  fo 
well  known  by  the  Egyptians ,  ’twill  be  expected  I 
fhould  apply  it  to  our  Subject  of  Embalming:  Where¬ 
fore,  as  was  before  mention’d,  p.  177.  there  being  fe¬ 
ver  al  Perfons  employ’d  to  Embalm  a  Corps,  as  they 
were  directed  by  the  Phyfician ,  fo  one  of  thofe,  fo  wit 
the  Embalmer ,  we  take  to  be  properly  a  Surgeon ,  inaf- 
rnuch  as  by  underltanding  the  nature  of  Fermentation 
and  Putrifa&ion,  both  of  the  Juices  and  Blood,  as  al- 
fo  how  to  cure  Mortifications  in  the  Living,  he  might 
thereby  be  better  enabl’d  to  prevent  the  like  Qualities 
in  the  Dead.  This  he  is  likewife  more  capable  of,  by 
being  well  acquainted  with  Galenical  and  Chemical 
Medicines,  and  Anatomical  Preparations  and  Experi¬ 
ments  5  in  which  Matters,  feeing  Phyficians  are  gene¬ 
rally  moil:  knowing,  Santorellus  thought  it  their  Pro¬ 
perty,  and  confequently  wrote  a  Book  on  this  Subject, 
entitl’d,  Poft  Praxis  Meaica ,  which  fhews  what  a  Phy¬ 
fician  has  to  do  after  his  Patient  is  dead,  uig.  To  pre- 
Icribe  proper  Remedies  for  Embalming  him,  as  the 
Egyptian  Priejis  or  Phyficians  were  wont  to  direct  their 
Operators  to  do.  So  that  ’tis  plain,  the  true  Office 
of  the  Phyfician  was  to  prefcribe,  the  Apothecaries  to 
compound  Medicines,  anoint  the  Body,  isc.  and  the 
Surgeons  to  Embalm  and  roul  it  up  3  an  Art  which  fcarce 
any  of  our  Moderns  can  equal,  and  perhaps  I  may 
have  been  the  firft  that  has  imitated  it,  as  Mr.  Talman , 
one  of  our  Majlers  of  Anatomy ,  can  witnefs  I  per¬ 
form’d  on  the  Body  of  Sir  Robert  Jcffrys,  whom  we 
Embalm d. 

He  therefore  whom  the  Egyptians  call’d  the  Em- 
balmer ,  was  ftrictly  fpeaking  the  Surgeon ,  forasmuch 
as  the  curing  the  Corps  was  to  be  perform’d  by  a  ma- 
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nual  Operation,  and  local  application  of  Medicines, 
a  Thing  which  requir’d  much  care,  skill  and  dexterity, 
and  which,  a  Perfon  that  is  not  as  well  acquainted  with 
this,  as  Balfamic  Medicines,  can  never  perform  as  he 
ought,  or  be  able  to  invent  any  new  Method  5  where¬ 
as  Frederic  Ruyfch ,  a  good  Phyfician ,  a  great  Anatomift 
and  Reader  of  Surgery  at  Amjlerdam ,  was  well  skilled  in 
this  Art  of  Embalming. ,  as  his  feveral  Preparations  of  the 
Veins,  Arteries,  V terns,  &c.  teftifie,  all  which,  Do&or 
Brown ,  Prefident  of  the  College  of  Phyficians  London , 
affirms  he  faw  mod  accurately  done  at  RuyfcFs  Houfe 
at  Amjlerdam ,  and  which  he  particularly  mentions  in 
his  Book  of  Travels,  viz^  The  Lymphatic  Veffels  fo 
prefer  v’d,  that  their  Valves  were  very  perfpicuous, 
and  the  very  minute  Veffels  of  an  excarn’d  Liver  clear 
and  ihining.  He  likewife  fays,  he  faw  the  Mufcles  of 
Children  differed  and  kept  free  from  Corruption  3  as 
alfo  an  entire  Body  preferv’d,  and  the  Face  of  one 
without  the  leaft  fpot,  change  of  colour,  or  alteration 
of  the  Lineaments,  from  what  might  be  expected  af¬ 
ter  Death,  and  yet  Ruyfch  had  kept  them  Two  Years, 
and  hop’d  fo  to  continue  them. 

We  have  infifted  the  longer  on  Phyfic  and  its  parti¬ 
cular  Branches^  fuch  as  Anatomy ,  Cbymiftry ,  Surgery ,  &c. 
in  as  much  as  they  not  only  teach  how  to  prevent  and 
cure  Difeafcs,  but  likewife  to  Embalm  dead  Bodies. 
Yet  feeing  the  Egyptians  were  famous  in  other  Arts 
and  Sciences,  fuch  as  Painting ,  Carving ,  Architecture, 
AJlronomy ,  Geometry  and  the  Mathematics ,  fome  of  which 
conduc’d  very  much  to  their  Embalmings ,  and  others 
to  the  erecting  and  compleating  their  Pyramids  and 
Monuments  3  it  may  not  be  impertinent  to  enquire  in¬ 
to  thofe  Arts,  by  which  Egypt  grew  into  fuch  repute, 
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that  it  was  generally  efteem’d,  in  refpebt  to  its  Magni- 
Eg)'pt  Miflrefs  licence,  The  Mi  fire  fa  of  the World  3  to  its  Fertility,  Tte 
°Jntmheldo(  Magazine  or  Store- Houfe  of  the  World \  and  to  its  Anti- 
f:ff3Ud  quity,  The  Origin ,  or  Mother  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences . 
This  Digreflion  I  hope  will  be  the  more  pardonable, 
in  that  it  will  be  fomewhat  diverting  to  the  Lovers  of 
Arty  and  alfo  help  to  give  a  true  Notion  of  the  feverai 
Ceremonies  and  great  Expences  us’d  about  their  Em - 
E?)pt}ans  balnid Bodies.  We  will  firft  therefore  begin  with  their 
their  Antiquity.  A.nti^uity,  for  from  thence  we  may  exped:  the  firft  Pro- 

grefs  or  Invention,  tho’  perhaps  not  the  Perfection  of 
Arts  3  in  which  point  the  Egyptians  would  make  us  be¬ 
lieve,  the  firft  Men  were  form'd  in  their  Country, 
and  give  fo  great  a  number  of  their  Kings,  and  fo 
long  a  duration  of  their  Reigns,  as  to  deduce  their 
Origin  fome  Thoufands  of  Years  before  the  Creation 
of  the  World  3  afterting  alfo  that  they  were  govern’d 
by  the  Gods  about  25000  Years,  before  their  Kingdom 
fell  into  the  Hands  of  Men :  But  however  queftiona- 
ble  this  Tradition  may  be,  yet  is  it  not  to  be  doubted 
but  the  Egyptians  were  of  very  great  Antiquity ,  and 
perhaps  the  antienteft  People  of  the  World,  from 
whom  Laws,  Arts ,  Sciences  and  Ceremonies  were  firft 
their  fowi- deriv’d  to  other  Countries.  Now  the  Inventions  com¬ 
monly  attributed  to  them  are,  Geometry ,  Arithmetic , 
Mufic,  Aftrology ,  Phyfic ,  Necromancy  or  Sorcery,  Carving, 
Painting,  Enameling,  Fluxing  of  Metals  and  Stones, 
curious  Works  in  Glafs,  and  making  of  fine  Linnen, 
Mathematical  Machines  and  Automata ,  Pneumatic  and 
Hydraulic  Engines,  and  various  other  Mechanical  Cu- 
riofities  3  in  a  word,  all  kinds  oi  Learning  and  Ingenui¬ 
ty,  but  more  particularly  they  were  the  firft  Inventors 
of  die  An  oiEmbalming .  Some  of  thefe  we  have  al¬ 
ready 
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ready  mention’d,  therefore  Ihall  only  fpeak  of  thofe 
not  hitherto  treated  of  Firft  then,  The  Thebans  boaft 
they  were  the  moil  antient  Philosophers  and  Aftrolo-  4?™%. 
gers,  as  having  found  out  the  firft  Rules  for  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  thofe  Sciences,  fince  they  moft  accu¬ 
rately  obferv’d  the  Courfes  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars, 
their  Eclipfes,  Conftellations,  Rifings,  AfpecTs  and  In¬ 
fluences,  dividing  thereby  their  Years  into  Months, 
and  grounding  their  Divinations  on  their  hidden 
Properties  5  yet  did  they  fo  manage  their  Prognoftica- 
tions,  that  they  could  certainly  foretel  every  particu¬ 
lar  Event. 

In  the  Mathematics  and  Mechanical  Powers  the  Egy-  rnhemuk,. 
ptians  were  particularly  famous,  for  they  had  Engines 
whereby  they  could  raife  their  Obelifques,  and  hoift  up 
vaft  Stones  to  fo  incredible  and  prodigious  a  height 
as  their  Pyramids  are.  They  alfo  devis’d  other  won¬ 
derful  Machines  for  divers  purpofes,  as  fome  for  drain¬ 
ing  Marihes,  others  for  watering  Gardens,  of  which 
Diodorus  Siculus  fays,  In  the  penlile  Garden  of  Semi- 
ramis  there  was  an  Engine,  that,  thro’  certain  Con¬ 
duits  or  Conveyances  from  the  Platform  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  drew  a  great  quantity  of  Water  out  of  the  River, 
yet  no  Body  was  the  wifer  or  knew  how  it  was  done* 

A  third  fort  of  Machines  they  had  for  deftroying  and 
confounding  their  Enemy,  with  which  laft  they  had 
once  almoft  reduc’d  Julius  Cafar  to  extream  defpair, 
when  he  inverted  Alexandria  with  his  whole  Army  5  for 
as  Aulus  Hirtius,  Writer  of  that  War,  relates,  Qanymedes 
with  Wheels  and  other  Machines  of great  force,  pump’d 
the  Water  out  of  the  Sea,  and  threw  it  from  high  Pla¬ 
ces,  with  that  great  force  and  violence  on  Ccejars  Men, 
that  they  thought  of  raifing  the  Seige.  He  farther  adds’ 
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That  by  thofe  means  he  alfb  made  all  their  Water  fo  fait 
they  could  not  drink  it.  But  befides  thefe  they  had  a 
fort  of  Water- Works  for  pleafure,  as  their  Organa 
Hydraulic  a  or  Water-Organs,  and  others  for  meafuring 
Time,  as  the  Clepfydra  or  Water-Hour-Glafs.  They 
had  likewife  other  Machines  which  mov’d  with  the 
Air  or  Wind,  and  fome  Automata  that  went  by  in- 
vifible  Springs  j  for,  as  Ceelius  Rhodiginus  relates,  the 
Egyptians  made  fome  Statues  of  their  Gods  both  to 
walk  of  themfelves,  and  al(o  to  utter  certain  Words 
articulately./  As  to  their  Motion,  that  may  be  afcrib’d 
to  fome  Wheels  and  Springs  within,  and  their  Voice 
or  Speech,  to  fome  Air  forc’d  up  thro'  Pipes  plac’d  in 
their  Heads  and  Mouths.  Kircher  in  tom.  2.  Oed \ 
JEgyptiac.  gives  many  Examples  of  Pneumatical  En¬ 
gines,  among  the  Egyptians ,  in  their  Temples.  Yet 
is  there  none  fo  remarkable  as  the  Statue  of  Memnon , 
which  was  made  by  the  Theban  Priefts  with  that  Art 
and  Contrivance,  that  in  the  Morning,  on  the  nfing  of 
the  Sun,  and  the  ftriking  of  its  Beams  upon  it,  it  utter’d 
a  kind  of  Mufic.  This  was  fo  famous  a  piece  of 
Work,  that  Men  travell’d  from  far  to  fee  it.  Lucian 
the  Sophifter  went  to  view  that  Miracle,  as  he  terms 
it,  and  as  he  tells  us  in  his  Philopfeudes .  The  fame 
did  the  Emperor  Sever  us,  as  Spartianus  informs  us, 
and  Germanicus ,  as  Tacitus ,  and  Strabo ,  that  judicious 
Geographer ,  went  to  fee  it  5  the  like  did  Apollonius  Tya - 
natus,  as  Philoftratus  writes,  which  Matter  need  not 
feem  fabulous,  fays  Natalis  Comes ,  to  any  that  fhall 
underhand  the  Power  of  Art  and  Human  Wit,  nor 
how  expert  the  Theban  Priehs  were  in  all  Mathematical 
Sciences .  But  I  need  fay  no  more  in  particular  of 
their  Art  of  Building,  Carving  or  Painting,  lince 
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thofe  will  appear  much  more  confpicuous  by  a  Relati¬ 
on  of  fuch  ftupendious  and  beautiful  Works  as  were  der^,e^on 
the  City  of  Thebes ,  together  with  its  {lately  Sepulchres,  in  A(chitetiu)  ? 
Obelisks  and  Temples,  all  built  by  them.  The  Sepul¬ 
chre  of  King  Ofym'andua ,  the  Cities  of  Memphis ,  Cairo , 

Babylon  and  Alexandria ,  the  Tower  of  Pharos ,  the  long 
Wall  built  by  Sefoftris ,  the  Labyrinth ,  their  Pyramids , 

Obelises,  Columns ,  Colojjuss ,  Statues ,  Sphinx's ,  Monu¬ 
ments ,  Subterranean  Vaults  and  Lamps,  and  other  like 
admirable  Works,  teftifie  their  extraordinary  Skill  and 
Ingenuity  in  all  kinds  of  Arts  to  be  fuch,  as  neither 
the  Greeks,  Romans ,  nor  any  other  Nation  were  af¬ 
terwards  capable  of.  But  that  you  may  not.  Sir, 
be  put  off  with  a  bare  enumeration  of  them,  I  will 
give  fuch  a  particular  account  of  them,  as  will,  I 
dare  fay,  not  only  furprife  and  divert  the  Reader,  but 
alfo  lead  him  into  every  minute  Circumftance  of  their 
Embalming. 

Firft  then  of  Thebes,  a  very  rich  and  glorious  City,  tbeiet* 
once  the  Regal  Metropolis  of  all  Egypt,  and  built  by 
Bufyris,  who  refided  in  it.  It  was  call'd  by  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  Heliopolis ,  or  the  City  of  the  Sun ,  and  by  Strabo, 

Diofpolis,  or  Jupiter  s  City,  by  rcafon  he  was  there 
worfhipp'd.  It  was  in  circuit  about  140  Furlongs,  or 
1 7  Miles  and  an  half,  and  was  adorn'd  with  fo  many 
{lately  Monuments  both  ot  Gold,  Silver  and  Ivory, 
fuch  multitudes  of  Coloffus's  and  Obelisks,  cut  out 
of  entire  Stone,  fuch  exceeding  fplendid  Temples,  Pa¬ 
laces  and  Tombs  of  the  old  Egyptian  Pharaohs ,  and 
other  fuch  like  Ornaments  and  llupendious  Rarities, 
that  it  was  not  only  look'd  upon  to  be  the  moft  beau¬ 
tiful  and  (lately  City  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  others  in  the 
World  5  for  it  is  recorded,  that  not  only  King  Bufyris , 
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but  all  his  Succeflbrs  alfo  from  Time  to  Time  beautify’d 
and  adorn’d  it,  and  ’tis  certain  it  had  in  it  20000 
Chariots  of  War,  and  that  there  were  100  Stables  all 
along  the  River,  from  Memphis  to  Thebes ,  towards 
Libya,  each  of  which  was  capable  of  containing  200 
Horfes.  Pomponius  Mela  fays,  Thebes  was  fo  exceeding 
Populous,  it  could  draw  out  of  every  Gate  10000  ar¬ 
med  Men,and  that  the  Greets  Word  Hecatompolis, which 
as  fome  think  fignihes  an  hundred  Gates,  according 
to  which,  Thebes  was  fo  call’d  by  Homer ,  is  not  to  be 
underftood  literally,  but  rather  to  be  explain’d  to  re¬ 
late  to  an  hundred  Palaces,  in  which  fo  many  Princes 
had  their  Relidence.  Pliny ,  Lib.  3 6.  c.  14.  will  have 
the  whole  City  to  have  flood  upon  Arches,  fo  made 
on  purpofe,  that  the  Egyptian  Kings  might  march 
their  Armies  this  way  and  that  way  under  the  Houfes, 
without  being  difcover’d.  In  this  City  were  alfo  four 
Temples,  very  wonderful  for  their  beauty  and  large- 
nefs,  of  which,  the  mod  antient  was  1 3  Furlongs,  or 
above  a  Mile  and  half  in  circuit,  and  43  Cubits  high, 
and  had  a  Wall  24  Foot  thick.  The  Ornaments  of  this 
Temple  were  fuitably  magnificent  both  for  Coft  and 
Workmanfhip,  and  the  Fabric  continu’d  ’till  Diodorus 
Siculus  s  Time,  but  the  Silver,  Gold,  and  other  Orna¬ 
ments  of  Ivory  and  precious  Stones,  were  carry’d  away 
by  the  Perfians  at  fuch  Time  as  Cambyfes  burn’d  the 
Temples  of  Egypt.  ‘  Here,  favs  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Lib. 
c  1.  cap.  4.  were  the  wonderful  Sepulchres  of  the  an- 
nent  Kings  of  Egypt,  which  for  State  and  Grandeur 
c  far  exceeded  all  that  Pofterity  could  attain  to  even 
to  this  Day.  The  Egyptian  Priefts  fay,  That  in  their 
‘  Sacred  Records  there  were  regiflerd  47  of  thefe  Se- 
*  pulchres,  yet  which  is  not  only  reported  by  the 
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Egyptians,  but  by  many  of  the  Grecians  likewife, 
who  travel’d  to  Thebes  in  the  Time  of  Ptolemeus 
‘  Lagos,  and  wrote  Hiitories  of  Egypt.  Among  thefe, 
one  was  Hecatxus,  who  agrees  with  what  Diodorus 
relates,  mg  That  when  he  was  there,  which  was  in 
the  1 80th  Olympiad,  there  remain’d  only  x  7  of  thefe 
‘  Sepulchres.  Of  the  fir  ft  of  thele,  that  of  King  Ofy-  Ofymaticfua's 
4  viandua  was  io  Furlongs  incompafs,  and  at  the  en-Tomb' 

*  trance,  they  fay,  there  was  a  Portico  of  vari-colour’d 
€  Marble,  45  Cubits  in  height  and  200  Feet  long. 

£  Thence  going  forward,  you  came  into  a  four  fquare 
£  Stone-Gallery,  every  Square  being  400  Feet,  fup- 
£  ported  by  Beads  inflead  of  Pillars,  each  of  which 
£  was  of  an  entire  Stone,  1 6  Cubits  high,  and  Carv’d 
£  after  the  antique  manner.  The  Roof  was  alfo  en- 
£  tirely  of  Stone,  each  Stone  being  8  Cubits  broad, 
c  with  an  azure  Sky  all  befpangPd  with  Stars.  Paf- 
c  ling  out  of  this,  you  enter’d  another  Portico  like 
£  the  former,  but  more  curioufly  carv’d,  and  adorn’d 
£  with  greater  variety.  At  the  entrance  flood  3  Sta- 
£  tues,  each  of  one  entire  Stone,  being  the  Work- 

*  manlhip  of  Memnon  of  Scienitas.  One  of  thefe  was 
£  fitting,  whofe  Foot  meafur’d  7  Cubits,  and  in  the 
£  whole  magnitude,  exceeded  all  other  Statues  in  Egypt. 
c  The  other  two  were  much  lefs,  reaching  but  to  the 
£  Knee,  the  one  Handing  on  the  right  Hand,  and  the 
c  other  on  the  left,  being  the  Mother  and  Daughter. 

£  This  Piece  is  not  only  commendable  for  its  great- 
4  nefs,  but  likewife  admirable  for  its  Workmanfhip, 

£  and  the  excellency  of  the  Stone,  that  in  fo  great  a 
4  Work  there  was  not  to  be  difcern’d  the  lead  flaw 
4  or  blemiih.  Upon  the  Tomb  there  was  this  In- 
4  fcription  : 


Cc  2 


/ 
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4  I  am  Ofymandua,  King  of  Kings  5  if  any  would 
4  know  how  Great  lam ,  and  where  I  lye ,  let  him  exeel 
4  me  in  a?iy  of  my  Works. 

4  There  was  likewife  at  the  fecond  Gate  another  Statue, 

4  of  the  Mother  by  her  felf,  of  one  Stone,  20  Cubits 
4  high  5  upon  her  Head  were  plac'd  Three  Crowns,  to 
c  denote  (he  was  both  Daughter,  Wife  and  Mother 
4  of  a  King.  Near  this  Portico,  they  fay,  there  was 
4  another  Gallery,  more  remarkable  than  the  former, 

4  in  which  were  various  Sculptures  reprefenting  his 
4  Wars  with  the  BaRrians ,  who  had  revolted  from 
4  him,  againft  whom,  ’tis  faid,  he  march’d  with  400000 
4  Foot  and  20000  Horfe,  which  Army  he  divided  in- 
4  to  four  Bodies,  and  appointed  his  Sons  Generals  of 

*  the  whole. 

4  In  the  firft  Wall  might  be  feen  the  King  aflault- 
4  mg  a  Bulwark  environ’d  with  the  River,  and  fight- 
4  ing  at  the  head  of  his  Men,  againft  fomethat  made 
4  up  againft  him,  affifted  by  a  Lion  in  a  terrible  po- 

*  fture  5  which  fome  affirm  muft  be  undcrftood  to  be 
v  a  real  Lion  that  the  King  bred  up  tame,  went  along 
?  with  him  in  all  his  Wars,  and  by  his  great  ftrength 
4  ever  put  the  Enemy  to  flight.  Others  make  this 
4  Conftru&ion,  that  the  King  being  a  Prince  of  extra- 
4  ordinary  Courage  and  Strength,  he  was  willing  to 
4  fet  forth  his  own  Praifes  and  bravery  of  Spirit,  by 
4  the  reprefentation  of  a  Lion.  In  the  fecond  Wall 
4  were  carv’d  the  Captives  dragg’d  after  the  King,  re- 

prefented  without  Hands  and  Privy  Members,  to 
1  fignifie  that  they  were  effeminate  Spirits,  and  had 
no  Hands  when  they  came  to  fight.  The  third  Wall 
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‘  reprefented  all  forts  of  Sculptures  and  curious  Ima- 
‘  ges,  in  which  were  fet  forth  the  King’s  Sacrificing 
‘  of  Oxen,  and  his  Triumphs  in  that  War.  In  the 
‘  middle  of  the  Peryftilionot  Portico,  open  to  the  Air 
‘  at  top,  was  rear’d  an  Altar  of  polifh’d  Marble,  being 
‘  of  excellent  Workmanfhip,  and  equally  to  be  ad- 
*  mir’d  for  its  Magnitude.  In  the  laft  Wall  were  two 
‘  Statues,  each  of  entire  Stone,  27  Cubits  high,  near 
‘  which  three  Paifages  open’d  out  of  the  Portico  into 
‘  a  {lately  Room,  fupported  by  Pillars,  like  a  Theatre 
‘  for  Mu  lie.  Every  fide  of  the  Theatre  was  200  Feet 
‘  fquare.  Here  were  many  Statues  of  Wood,  repre- 
‘  fenting  Pleaders  and  Spectators  looking  upon  the 
‘  Judges.  Thofe  which  were  carv’d  on  one  of  the 
‘  Walls  were  30  in  number,  and  in  the  middle  fat  the 
‘  Chief  Juftice,  with  the  Image  of  Truth  hanging 
‘  about  his  Neck,  his  Eyes  clos’d,  and  many  Books 
‘  lying  before  him.  This  fignify’ d  that  a  Judge  ought 
‘  not  to  take  any  Bribes,  but  only  to  regard  the 
‘  Truth  and  Merits  of  the  Caufe.  ,  Next  adjoyning 
‘  was  a  Gallery  full  of  diverfe  Apartments,  in  which 
‘  were  all  forts  of  delicate  Meats  ready  (erv  d  up. 
c  Near  this  was  reprefented  the  King  himfelf,  curiouf- 
‘  ly  carv’d  and  painted  in  glorious  Colours,  offering 
5  as  much  Gold  and  Silver  to  the  Gods  as  he  yearly 
‘  receiv’d  out  of  his  Mines.  The  Sum  was  there  in- 
‘  ferib’d  (according  to  the  rate  of  Silver)  to  amount 
‘  unto  32  Millions  of  *  Mina’s,  which  is  about  100 
‘  Millions  of  Pounds  Sterling.  Next  was  the  Sacred 
‘  Library,  on  which  were  inferib’d  thefe  words,  The 
‘  Cure  of  the  Mind.  Adjoyning  to  this  were  the  Ima- 
5  ges  of  all  the  Gods  in  Egypt,  to  every  one  of  which 
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‘  the  King  was  making  Offerings,  peculiarly  belong- 
c  ing  to  each  of  them,  that  Ofiris  and  all  his  Affociates, 
c  who  were  plac’d  at  his  Feet,  might  underdand  his 
£  Piety  towards  the  Gods,  and  his  Righteoufnefs  to- 
c  wards  Men.  Next  to  the  Library  was  a  dately 
‘  Room,  wherein  were  20  Beds  to  fet  upon,  richly 
c  adorn’d,  in  which  were  the  Images  of  Jupiter  and 
£  Juno  together  with  the  Kings,  and  here  it’s  fuppos’d 
c  the  King’s  Body  lay  interr’d.  Round  the  Room  are 
c  many  Apartments,  wherein  are  to  be  feen  all  the 
‘  Beads  that  are  accounted  Sacred  in  Egypt,  very  cu- 
c  rioufly  painted.  Thence  you  afeend  to  the  top  of 
‘  the  Monument  or  Sepulchre,  which  having  mount- 
c  ed,  there  appears  a  Border  of  Gold  round  the  Tomb 
c  of  365  Cubits  in  compafs,  and  one  in  thicknefsj 
‘  within  the  divifion  of  every  Cubit  were  the  feveral 
‘  Days  of  the  Year  ingaven,with  the  natural  Rifings  and 
c  Settings  of  the  Stars,  and  their  Significations,  accord- 
‘  ing  to  the  Obfervations  of  the  Egyptian  Aftrologers. 

‘  In  this  manner  they  deferibe  the  Sepulchre  of  King 
6  Ofymandua ,  which  feems  far  to  exceed  all  others  both 
c  for  Magnificence  and  curiofity  of  Workmanlhip. 
Now  he  who  fhall  ferioufly  confider  this,  as  alfo  feve¬ 
ral  other  Paffages  in  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  of 
the  dupendious  Works  of  the  Egyptians ,  fays  Greaves 
in  his  Pyramidographia ,  p.  9.  mult  needs  acknowledge, 
that  for  Magnificence,  if  not  for  Art,  they  far  exceed¬ 
ed  the  Grecians  and  Romans ,  even  when  their  Empires 
were  at  the  higheft  pitch  and  mod  fiounfhing :  Where¬ 
fore  thofe  Admiranda  Rom ce,  collected  by  Juftus  Lip  fi¬ 
ns,  are  hardly  admirable,  if  compar’d  with  forne  of 
thefe.  At  this  Day  there  is  fearce  any  great  Column 
or  Obelisk  remaining  in  Rome  worthy  of  Note,  which 

has 
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has  not  antiently  been  brought  hither  out  of  Egypt. 

Thebes  funk  and  fell  to  decay,  upon  removing  the 
Court  to  Memphis,  a  great  and  eminent  City,  built  MmpUs. 
by  Vchoreus,  as  Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  i.  relates,  but 
Sandy s  fays  ’twas  built  by  Ogdoo,  and  call’d  Memphis 
after  the  Name  of  his  Daughter,  comprefs’d,  as  they 
feign,  by  Nilus  in  the  likenefs  of  a  Bull.  Hereupon 
this  became  the  Regal  City,  and  Strength  and  Glory 
of  all  Egypt,  being  exceeding  Populous,  and  adorn’d 
with  a  world  of  Antiquities.  It  was  particularly  fa¬ 
mous  for  the  Temple  of  Apis,  the  Subterranean  Vaults 
or  Burying-Places,  and  the  Pyramids  or  {lately  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  the  Kings,  erected  within  a  few  Miles  of  it- 

The  God  moil  dteem’d  by  the  Egyptians,  and  a- 
dor’d  at  Memphis,  was  Apis,  a  coal-black  Ox,  with  a  The  God  Afu* 
white  Mark  on  his  Forehead,  the  figure  of  an  Eagle 
on  his  Back,  and  having  Hair  on  his  Tail  of  two  kinds. 

When  this  God  happen’d  to  die,  none  valu’d  their  Hair, 
tho’,  as  Lucian  fays,  they  had  as  good  as  Nifus ,  but 
fhav’d  it  all  ofFin  token  of  their  Grief.  Alfo  Diodorus  Si¬ 
culus ,  Lib.  i.  cap.  6.  fays,  They  were  then  as  much  com 
cerri’d,  as  at  the  Death  of  their  own  Children,  and 
laid  out  in  the  Burial  of  this  God,  as  much,  if  not 
more  than  all  their  Goods  were  worth  5  for  when  Apis 
thro’  old  Age  dy’d  at  Memphis ,  in  the  Reign  of  Ptolo- 
meus  Lagus,  his  Keeper  not  only  fpent  all  the  Provi- 
fion  he  had  heap'd  up,  in  burying  him,  but  alfo  bor¬ 
row'd  of  Ptolomy  50  Talents  of  Silver  for  the  fame 
purpofe.  Nay  even  in  our  Time,  fays  the  fame  Au¬ 
thor,  fome  of  the  Keepers  of  thefe  Sacred  Creatures, 
have  lavifh’d  away  no  lefs  than  100  Talents,  in  main¬ 
taining  them  whilft  alive.  After  the  pompous  Fune¬ 
ral  of  Apis  was  over,  thofe  Priefts  that  had  the  charge 

off 
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of  the  Matter,  fought  out  another  Calf,  which  they  fub- 
ftituted  in  its  {lead,  with  the  fame  Marks  as  the  form¬ 
er  ^  and  this  pafs’d  for  a  great  Miracle  among  them, 
but  certainly  it  was  not  difficult  for  evil  Spirits,  who 
might  take  pleafure  in  deceiving  thefe  People,  to  repre- 
fent  to  a  Cow,  when  (he  went  to  Bull,  an  Ox  with 
thofe  Marks,  as  Jacob  made  the  Goats  and  Sheep  of  the 
fame  colours,  by  placing  fpeckl’d  Rods  before  the 
Eyes  of  the  Dams  at  the  Time  of  their  Coition.  Thus, 
having  found  an  Ox  to  their  Mind,  an  end  was  im¬ 
mediately  put  to  all  further  Mourning  and  Lamenta¬ 
tion,  and  the  young  God  was  led  by  the  Priefts  thro’ 
the  City  of  Nilopolis ,  fed  40  Days,  and  afterwards  put 
into  a  Barge,  in  a  golden  Cabbin,  tranfported  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  and  plac’d  in  Vulcan  s  Grove.  For  the  Adoration 
of  this  Ox,  they  give  this  Reafon,  z //^.  That  the  Soul 
of  Ofiris  pafs’d  into  the  Ox  Apis,  and  confequently  in¬ 
to  all  the  reft  that  were  fucceflively  fubftituted  in  hi s 
sepulchre  of  ftead :  But  fome  fay,  the  Members  of  Ofiris,  kill’d  by 
0Jlni'  Typhon ,  were  thrown  by  Ifis  into  an  Ox  made  of  Wood, 
and  cover'd  with  Ox-Hides  (from  whence  the  City  of 
Bufirh  took  its  Name  5;  and  this,  as  it  is  reported,  fhe 
did,  becaufe,  as  fhe  was  in  fearch  of  her  Husband,  a 
very  handfome  Bull  appear’d  to  her,  which  fhe  believ’d 
to  be  him,  and  whom  fhe  afterwards  caus’d  to  be  Ho¬ 
nour'd  in  Egypt,  under  the  Figure  of  that  Animal. 
Many  other  Things  are  fabuloufly  reported  of  Apis , 
which  would  be  too  tedious  to  relate  in  particular  5 
therefore  1  need  only  confider  whether  the  Adoration 
and  Worfhip  of  that  Creature,  came  firft  in  ufe  from 
being  the  Sepulchre  of  Ofiris ,  or  from  the  Account  He - 
or  vicerhm' s  roJotus  in  his  Euterpe  gives  of  the  Daughter  of  Myce- 
3au"!ua’  rinus,  bury’d  in  like  manner,  which  we  {hall  here  re¬ 
late, 
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late,  viz.  That  one  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  Mycerims 
by  Name,  feeing  himfelf  depriv’d  of  Heirs  by  the 
Death  of  his  Daughter  and  only  Child,  fpar’d  nothing 
whereby  he  might  exprefs  how  fenlibly  lie  was  touch’d 
with  this  Lofs,  and  confequently  indeavour’d  to  im¬ 
mortalize  her  Memory,  by  the  moft  fuperb  and  fum- 
ptuous  Structure  he  could  poflibly  devife.  Inftead 
therefore  of  a  Monument  he  order'd  a  Palace  to  be 
erected  for  her,  with  a  great  Hall  in  the  midll  of  it, 
adorn’d  with  abundance  of  Figures  and  Statues,  all 
glittering  with  precious  Stones.  After  this,  lie  caus’d 
her  Corps  to  be  depofitcd  in  a  Coffin  of  incorruptible 
Wood,  fafhion’d  after  the  likenefs  of  an  Ox,  which 
was  cover’d  all  over  with  Plates  of  Gold,  and  had  a 
purple  Mantle  call  over  it.  The  Figure  of  this  Ox 
was  kneeling,  having  a  Sun  of  MafTy  Gold  between 
his  Horns,  and  being  enlightn’d  by  a  Lamp  hanging 
before  him,  whofe  Flames  were  fed  with  a  moft  odo¬ 
riferous  Oil.  Round  about  the  Hall  flood  Perfuming- 
Pans  and  Cenfers,  which  continually  threw  up  clouds 
of  fweet  Scents  and  Perfumes.  In  another  Parlour  ad- 
joyning  to  this,  flood  about  20  great  Images,  partly 
naked  and  carv’d  in  Wood,  which  as  the  Pnefts  report 
were  the  Concubines  of  Mycerinus.  But  fome  there 
are  who  fpcak  otherwife  of  this  Ox  and  thofe  Figures, 
viz,-  That  Mycerinus  falling  in  Love  with  his  Daughter 
ravifh’d  her,  who  thereupon  hanging  herfelf  for  Grief 
her  Father  bury’d  her  in  this  Ox,  and  the  Servants 
who  betray’d  the  Daughter,  and  flew  the  Mother, 
were  reprefented  by  thefe  Images,  as  having  been  ac- 
ceflary  to  fucli  Wickednefs.  This  Sepulchral  Story, 
Pones  has  very  well  delineated  in  Porcacbius,  after  the 
manner  you’ll  find  reprefented  in  this  firll  Plate.  But 
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to  return  to  the  City  Memphis,  faid  to  have  been  in 
circuit  about  20  Miles  3  Greaves  tells  us,  there  is  not 
now  fo  much  as  the  Ruines  of  any  fuch  Place  to  be 
feen,  altho’  Monfietxr  Thevenot  affirms,  thofe  pretty 
near  the  Mammies,  enclining  towards  the  Nile,  are 
doubtlefs  the  Ruines  of  chat  City,  whofe  Inhabitants, 
even  at  this  Day,  in  imitation  of  their  Anceftors,  bury 
their  Dead  without  the  Gates,  and  confequently  make 
ufe  of  the  Plain  for  a  Burying-Place.  Yet  Sandy s  avers, 
tis  not  likely  they  fliould  carry  their  Dead  fo  far,  when 
they  have  as  convenient  a  place  belonging  to  their 
City,  and  this  is  alfo  agreeable  to  what  fome  of  the 
Ancients  write,  viz^  That  on  thefe  Subterranean  Caves 
the  City  Memphis,  and  feveral  other  Places  thereabouts 
were  built,  as  on  fo  many  Vaults  or  Arches.  With¬ 
out  doubt  they  bury’d  in  both  places,  tho’  cheifly  in 
the  Plains  of  Egypt  and  Libya ,  where,  in  Caves  and 
Grots  under  Ground,  are  find  to  be  about  40  Sepul¬ 
chres  of  their  Kings.  In  thefe  they  were  very  curious, 
fparing  no  coft,  but  roofing  them  over  like  fo  many 
great  Halls,  and  dividing  them  into  feveral  Apait- 
ments,  with  Palfages  out  of  one  into  the  other,  alotting 
alfo  to  each  Family  or  Perfon,  one  fuitable  to  his  Qua¬ 
lity  and  Expenfe  he  had  been  at  in  making  them. 
Thefe  were  like  thofe  Hypogea  of  the  Greeks ,  or  Crypt ol 
of  the  Romans ,  p.  ^5,  96.  and  are  thus  defcrib’d  by 
Sandy s,  p.  103.  Not  far  above  Memphis ,  near  the 
brow  of  the  Libyan  Defarts,  and  ftraitning  of  the 
Mountains,  are  the  Sepulchres  or  Graves  of  the  anti- 
ent  Egyptians,  who  have  been  there  trom  the  firft 
inhabiting  that  Country,  and  who  coveted  that  place 
of  Burial,  as  fuppos'd  to  contain  the  Body  of  Ofiris. 
When  difcover’d,  they  are  to  be  feen  after  this  man¬ 
ner  : 
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ner  :  By  the  removal  of  a  certain  fquare  Stone  (which 
is  very  clofe  fitted,  and  cover’d  over  with  Sand  for 
privacy  fake)  a  defcent  appears  like  the  narrow  mouth 
of  a  Well,  with  holes  on  each  fide  of  the  Wall  to  def- 
cend  by,  yet  which  are  fo  troublefome,  that  many, 
fays  Sandy  s ,  who  go  thither  on  purpofe  to  fee  them, 
refufe  to  go  down  into  them.  Some  of  thefe  are  near 
io  Fathom  deep,  leading  into  long  Vaults,  hewn 
out  of  Rocks,  with  Pillars  of  the  fame,  and  which 
feem  to  have  belong’d  to  particular  Families:  Under 
every  Arch  lye  the  Bodies  that  have  been  Embalm  d \ 
&c.  Here  alfo  are  feveral  Pyramids  and  Obelisks  to 
be  feen,  adorn’d  with  Hier oglyphicallnknptions,  which 
fet  forth  the  Riches  and  Power  of  thofe  Kings  5  but 
thefe  we  fhall  more  particularly  treat  of  in  another- 
place,  and  therefore  here  only  reprefent  to  you  the 
Ichnography  and  Schenography  of  the  antient  Burial-  Places 
of  the  Egyptians ,  near  the  Pyramids ,  out  of  which  the 
Mummies  are  brought,  with  a  Profpedl  of  Memphis , 
Babylon ,  Cairo ,  &c.  The  Scituation  and  Difpofition 
of  thefe,  I  prefume,  will  appear  very  plainly  defcrib’d 
in  this  fecond  Plate,  taken  out  of  Johannes  Nardius , 
at  the  end  of  his  Lucretius ,  with  the  Miftakes  amended. 

A.  The  Ruines  of  the  antient  City  of  Memphis. 

B.  The  City  of  Babylon ,  now  Gra?id  Cairo . 

C.  The  River  Nile  flowing  from  South  to  North. 

D.  A  carv’d  Stone  the  Cover  of  the  Well. 

E.  The  Well  or  Paflage  thro’  which  they  defcended 
into  the  arch’d  Chamber. 

F.  A  Stone-Coffin  carv’d  with  Hieroglyphic ks,  con¬ 
taining  another  of  Wood  mark’d  G.  which  that  it 
may  be  the  better  feen,  is  (howrn  in  another  place,  ha- 
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ving  an  Image  {landing  thereon,  and  fome  Tutelar 
Gods.  At  the  Well  or  PaiTage  E.  a  Servant  holding 
by  a  Rope,  defcends  with  his  Mafler  upon  his  Shoul¬ 
ders,  whom  having  fet  down  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Well,  he  creeps  upon  his  Belly  through  a  Foramen 
at  H.  and  then  enters  into  a  magnificent  arch’d  Cham¬ 
ber,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  plac’d  a  Marble-Tomb, 
F.  having  a  Mammy  in  it.  Out  of  this,  many  Paffages 
lead  into  other  Chambers,  which  are  fo  numerous 
and  intricate,  the  way  out  is  almoft  as  difficult  to 
find,  as  that  of  a  Labyrinth. 

From  Memphis,  the  Court  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  is 
faid  to  have  remov’d  to  Alexandria ,  and  afterwards 
B^kn.  to  Cairo  3  but  in  refpect  that  Babylon ,  now  Cairo ,  lies 
oppofite  to  Memphis ,  as  is  feen  at  Letter  B,  and  this  fe- 
cond  Plate  thereby  better  defcrib’djwill  begin  with  that 
firfL  This,  in  oppofition  to  the  great  City  of  Babylon 
mChaldeea ,  built  by  Semirami s,  was  alfo  for  diftindtion 
fake  call’d  the  Egyptian  Babylon ;  It  is  faid  to  have  been 
founded  by  Cambyfes  the  Perfian  Monarch,  the  firft  that 
made  this  Kingdom  (loop  to  the  Yoke  of  a  Foreign 
Power,  and  was  by  him  peopled  with  fome  Babyloni¬ 
ans  or  Chaldeans  tranfplanted  thither.  It  {food  at 
fome  diftance  towards  the  South  of  Cairo ,  where  now 
appear  nothing  hardly  but  great  Mountains  of  Ruines, 
among  which  many  of  the  Chnlfian  Temples  and 
Monafteries  lye  in  rubbifli.  The  Calfle  hereof  ferv’d 
long  after  for  a  Garrifon  of  three  Legions,  appointed 
to  defend  this  Country  in  the  Time  of  the  Romans.  Ad- 
j.oyning  to  this  Caftle  are  Store-Houfes,  fuppos’d  to  be 
Wofthe  Granaries  of  Jofeph,  which,  as  they  fay,  he  built, 
and  therein  laid  up  Corn  againft  the  enfuing  Famine. 

In 
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In  all  they  were  feven,  but  now  three  only  are  ftand- 
ing,  which  are  alfo  employ’d  to  the  fame  ufe:  From 
hence,  for  the  fpace  of  20  Miles  up  the  River,  there 
are  nothing  but  Ruines, 

From  the  Ruines  of  this  City,  Babylon ,  Old  Cairo 
was  rais’d,  being  heretofore  a  moft  (lately  City,  but 
now  in  a  manner  defolate,  having  been  alter’d  feveral 
Times,  as  the  Conquerors  or  Lords  of  the  Country 
thought  (it.  At  length  a  more  convenient  and  pleafant 
place  of  Abode  was  pitch’d  upon,  when  about  half  a 
League  off  the  Old,  they  built  New  Cairo,  which  for 
a  long  Time  has  been,  and  at  prefent  is,  the  chief  City 
or  Metropolis  of  all  Egypt.  The  Italians  call  it  Alcairo, 
and  others,  by  way  of  Excellency,  Grand  Cairo.  It  is 
fcituate  on  the  Eaft  fide  of  Nile,  in  a  very  pleafant 
Plain,  at  the  foot  of  the  rocky  Mountain  Muscat , 
winding  therewith,  and  reprefenting  the  form  of  a 
Crefcent.  It  ftretches,  fays  Sandys ,  p.  92.  South  and 
North,  with  the  adjoyning  Suburbs,  five  Italian  Miles, 
and  is  in  breadth  fcarce  one  and  a  half  where  it  is 
broadeft  5  but  as  to  the  bignefs  or  circumference  of 
this  City,  Authors  differ  very  much,  becaufe  fome 
will  have  it  confift  of  four  Parts,  viz.  Old  Cairo,  New 
Cairo,  Boulac  and  Charafat,  which,  if  we  compare  with 
London,  the  City  of  Weftminfler  and  Borough  of  South¬ 
wark,  we  (hall  find  it  at  lead  three  times  bigger.  For 
it  is  faid,  the  parts  of  Cairo,  together  with  its  Suburbs, 
are  10  or  12  Leagues  in  length,  7  or  8  in  breadth, 
and  25  or  30  in  circuit,  and  yet  is  this  City  fo  exceed¬ 
ing  Populous,  that  the  People  pafs  to  and  fro  in 
throngs,  altho’  the  Women,  according  to  the  Cuftom 
of  that  Country,  feldom  or  never  appear  abroad. 
Once  in  feven  Years  ’tis  vifited  with  a  terrible  Pefti- 
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lence,  infomuch  that  1000  or  1 500  have  dy’d  in  a  Day, 
neverthelefs,  if  not  above  300000  die  within  the  Year, 
the  City  is  reckon’d  to  be  in  good  Health,  and  there 
is  hardly  any  mifs  of  the  Deceas’d.  There  are  faid  to 
be  in  it  18000  Streets,  23000  Mofques,  and  200000 
Houfes,  befides  feveral  Markets,  Exchanges,  Hofpitals, 
and  other  magnificent  Structures.  Every  Street  is 
known  by  its  Name,  and  fortify’d  with  a  great  Gate 
at  each  end,  which  at  Night,  to  prevent  Tumults  and 
Uproars,  are  lock’d  up  with  wooden  Locks,  and  o- 
pen’d  with  a  Key  of  the  fame  3  for  here  all  the  Locks 
and  Keys,  even  of  the  City  Gates  themfclves,  which 
are  plated  with  Iron,  are  made  only  of  Wood.  The 
number  of  Men,  which  every  Night  guard  this  City, 
is  28000.  There  is  a  Canal  or  Khali 5,  as  they  call  it, 
which  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  City,  and  conveys 
thro’  it  Water  from  the  Nile.  At  the  South  end  it  is 
fortify’d  with  a  (lately  Caftle  (the  Palace  of  the  Ma - 
vialuke  Sultans )  fcituate  on  the  top  of  a  Mountain, 
overlooking  the  City  and  a  great  part  of  the  Country. 
It  is  fo  large  it  feems  a  City  of  it.felf,  environ’d  with 
high  Walls,  divided  into  Partitions,  and  enter’d  by 
Doors  of  Iron,  and  has  within  it  fpacious  Courts, 
which  in  Time  pall  were  the  places  of  Exercife.  Now 
the  Ruines  of  thofe  antient  Buildings  only  (how  how 
fumptuous  they  have  formerly  been,  for  there  are 
Pillars  of  folid  Marble  yet  Handing,  of  fo  immenfe  a 
Magnitude,  that  how  they  came  thither  is  not  the  lead 
to  be  wonder’d  at.  *Tis  not  therefore  without  reafon 
that  this  City  was  nam’d  Grand  Cairo ,  which  is  report¬ 
ed  in  great  meafure  to  be  encompafs’d  with  a  Wall, 
and  m  which,  (ays  Tbevetiot ,  there  are  fo  many  cu¬ 
rious  Things  to  be  feen,  that  a  very  large  Book  might 
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be  fill’d  with  die  relation  of  them.  Among  fame  of 
the  extraordinary  Things  to  be  been  at  Cairo ,  is  the 
artificial  way  of  Hatching  Chickens,  upon  which  the  The  Hatching 
aforefaid  Author  well  obferves,  it  might  be  thought  tALh!ck-nu 
a  Fable  to  relate  that  Chickens  are  to  be  hatch’d  with¬ 
out  Hens  fitting  upon  the  Eggs,  and  yet  a  greater  to 
fav,  that  Chickens  are  fold  by  the  Bufhel,  neverthelefs 
they  are  both  true.  To  effed  this,  they  put  their 
Eggs  into  Ovens,  and  heat  them  with  a  temperate 
warmth,  which  imitates  fo  well  the  natural  heat,  that 
Chickens  are  form’d  and  hatch’d  in  them ;  but  for 
the  particular  manner  of  this,  I  mult  refer  you  to 
Thevenot  in  his  Travels,  p.  144.  where  it  is  to  be  found 
more  plainly  deferib’d.  To  Cairo  are  brought,  over 
Land  by  the  Caravan  from  Mecca,  all  forts  of  Per¬ 
fumes,  Aromatics,  precious  Stones  and  Gums,  fuch 
as  Olibanum ,  Frankinfence ,  Majiic,  Myrrh,  Amber  and  bJgtabythe 
Opobalfamum,  alfo  Indian  Stuffs,  Indico,  and  other  rich  Carman' 
and  valuable  Commodities.  The  Caravan  confifts  of 
many  Thoufands  of  Pilgrims,  that  Travel  yearly  to 
Mecca,  out  of  Devotion  and  for  Traffic.  That  City 
is  diftant  from  Cairo  40  eafie  Days  Journey,  feparated 
by  a  Wildernefs  of  Sand,  that  lies  in  drifts,  and  is 
often  dangerous  to  the  Traveller,  when  mov’d  by 
the  Wind,  thro’  which  he  is  guided  in  many  places 
by  the  Stars  only,  as  Ships  are  in  the  Ocean.  The  whole 
Caravan  has  above  1000  Horfes,  Mules  and  Afies,  and 
500  Camels.  Thefe  are  the  Ships  of  Arabia ,  and 
their  Seas  are  the  Defarts.  The  City  of  Mecca,  Capital 
of  Arabia  Falix,  lying  near  the  Red  Sea,  is  a  Place  of 
great  Traffic,  not  only  by  reafon  of  the  Indian  Cara¬ 
vans,  that  repair  thither  yearly  with  their  Commodi¬ 
ties,  but  alfo  of  the  Country  adjoyning,  whofe  pre¬ 
cious 
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cious  Productions  have  procur’d  it  the  Name  of  Happy. 
From  hence  they  go  to  Medina  Talnabi ,  or  the  City 
of  the  Prophet ,  where  in  a  little  Chappel,  lighted  by 
3000  Lamps  that  burn  there  perpetually,  lye  Mahomet , 
Omer  and  Haly ,  in  plain  Tombs  of  the  antique  Fafhi- 
on,  cut  out  like  Lozenges.  That  of  Mahomet  (not 
hanging  in  the  Air  as  is  reported)  is  cover'd  with 
green,  having  on  the  fide  a  Carbuncle  as  big  as  an 
Egg,  which  yields  a  marvellous  Luftre.  Thefe  meet 
again  the  reft  of  the  Caravan  at  the  place  appointed, 
as  Sandy s ,  p.  97.  tells  us,  who  gives  the  foregoing 
Account. 

Five  Miles  North-Ea/l  of  the  City  Cairo,  lyes  a  Vil- 
Mat.ire.-t.  lage  call’d  El  Matharia,  where,  in  a  Garden,  ispreferv’d 
The  s ai /am  the  Balfam  Plant  as  a  great  Rarity  :  Some  falflv  attri- 
iant’  bute  the  natural  Production  of  it  to  this  Country,  and 
fome  to  other  Places,  tho\  truly  fpeaking,  ’tis  brought 
from  Mecca  in  Arabia  Faelix ,  beyond  the  Red  Sea ,  by 
the  Turkjjh  Pilgrims  when  they  go  to  vifit  Mahomet’s 
Tomb,  and  fo  has  been  cultivated  in  feveral  Places, 
and  renew’d  by  the  fame  means  whenever  it  dy’d. 
Thus  the  Baljam  Pla?it  grew  and  profper’d  in  Judaea, 
as  is  attefted  by  Theophrajlus ,  Pliny,  JuJiin ,  and  many 
more  3  nay  by  Galen  alfo,  who  purpofely  traveled  in¬ 
to  P  alee [i  in  to  fee  and  learn  the  V irtu.es  of  this  Balfam 
of  Syria  3  likewife  from  the  Story  of  Cleopatra,  who 
obtain’d  fome  Plants  of  Balfam  from  Herod  the  Great, 
to  tranfplant  in  Egypt.  Yet  that  this  Plant  was  not  in 
Judaea  before  the  Time  of  Solomon,  that  great  Col¬ 
lector  of  Vegetable  Rarities,  appears  from  the  Account 
of  Jofephus ,  who  relates  how  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  a 
part  of  Arabia,  brought,  among  other  Prefents  to 
that  King,  fome  Plants  of  the  Balfam -Tree,  as  one  of 
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the  moft  valuable  Things  in  her  Country  5  whereby 
it  appears  it  was  not  an  original  Native  Plant  of  Jucha, 
and  others  affirm  alfo  that  it  had  not  its  natural  Growth 
there,  utterly  denying  it  was  peculiar  to  that  Coun¬ 
try,  or  only  to  be  feen  in  two  Gardens  about  Jericho. 
We  are  to  rely  chiefly  on  the  Credit  and  Authority 
of  Joannes  Vejlingius  and  Proffer  Alpinus ,  who  rightly 
conclude  the  natural  and  original  Place  of  this  Plant 
to  be  in  Arabia ,  about  Mecca  and  Medina ,  where  it 
ftill  plentifully  grows,  and  Mountains  abound  there¬ 
with.  From  hence  it  has  been  carefully  tranfportcd, 
by  the  Bajhds  of  Grand  Cairo ,  to  the  Garden  of  Ma- 
tare  a ,  where,  when  ever  it  dies,  it  is  renew'd  from 
thofe  parts  of  Arabia  where  it  grew,  from  whence  the 
Grand  Signior  yearly  receives  a  Prefent  of  Balfam  from 
the  Xeriff  of  Mecca ,  If  ill  call’d  by  the  Arabians  Balejfan , 
and  whence  ’tis  fuppos’d  the  Greeg  Apellative  Balfam 
arofe.  The  Shrub,  which  produces  this  Liquor,  is 
about  two  Cubits  high,  with  few  Leaves,  like  to  thofe 
of  Rue,  always  green,  and  fomewhat  inclining  to  white, 
yet  which  fall  not  off  in  Winter.  The  Wood  is  gum¬ 
my,  cleaving  to  the  Fingers,  and  outwardly  of  a  red- 
difh  colour,  with  Branches  of  the  fame  that  are  long, 
(Freight,  Bender  and  odoriferous,  with  a  few  Leaves 
diforderly  plac'd,  fometimes  three,  five  or  feven  toge- 
ther, after  the  manner  of  the  Maftic-Tree :  It  bears  a  few 
fmall  white  Flowers,  like  Acatia  or  the  Egyptian  Thorn, 
which  are  of  a  pleafant  fcent,  but  fade  in  a  little 
Time.  After  the  Bloffoms  follow  yellow  fine  Rented 
Seeds,  inclos’d  in  a  reddifh  black  Bladder,  very  fweet, 
and  containing  a  yellowifh Liquor  likeHoney:  They  are 
bitterifh  and  a  little  tart  on  the  Tongue,  and  of  the  fame 
fhape  and  bignefs  with  the  Fruit  of  the  Turpentine-Tree, 
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in  the  middle  thick,  and  at  the  ends  pointed.  The  Juice 
call’d  Opobalfamum,  drops  in  the  Summer-Time  from 
the  flit  of  the  infedted  Bark,  which  no  fooner  comes 
into  the  Air  but  it  turns  whitifh,  afterwards  green, 
then  of  a  gold  colour,  and  laftly  becomes  paler. 
When  ’tis  firft  dropp’d  tis  clear,  but  inftantly  turns 
thick  and  cloudy,  and  when  old  grows  like  Turpen¬ 
tine.  ’Tis  at  firft  of  fo  ftrong  a  Smell,  that  in  many 
it  caufes  the  Head-Ach,  and  in  fome  a  fudden  bleeding 
at  the  Nofe  5  but  this  ftrong  and  fharp  Savour  at 
length  changes  into  a  pleafant  Scent,  which  in  old  Bal- 
fam  is  fo  weak  that  you  can  hardly  difcover  any  Smell 
at  all. 


There  is  another  fort  of  Balfam  brought  from  Cairo, 
m  Flasks  and  Leather-Bottles,  which  is  very  odorife¬ 
rous,  yet  not  the  pure  Liquor  or  Gum  ifluing  from 
the  Bark  of  the  aforefiid  Tree,  but  drawn  out  of  the 
Wood  and  green  Branches  by  boyling.  Another  fort 
is  prefs’d  out  of  the  Seeds,  and  many  times  fold  for 
the  right,  tho’  not  fo  ftrong  fcented  nor  fo  bitter  in 
Talte.  There  is  no  Medicine  more  generally  us’d  by 
the  Egyptians  than  the  True  Baljam ,  which  they  efteem 
a  kind  o t  Panacea  for  all  Difeafes,  both  external  and 
internal,  curing  therewith  divers  forts  of  Wounds,  as 
alfo  the  bitings  of  venomous  Creatures.  They  ufe  it 
moreover  as  a  Prefervative  againft  the  Plague,  and  to 
drive  away  Agues  or  Fevers  that  proceed  from  Putri- 
fadtion.  The  Seeds  and  green  Branches,  are  likewife 
us’d  againft  all  Diftempers  that  the  Balfam  it  felf  is  : 
The  fame  Virtue  is  afcrib’d  to  the  Wood  5  but  the 
Balfam ,  term’d  by  the  Greeks ,  Gpobalfamum ,  is  the 
ftrongeft,  the  Seed  or  Carpobalfa?num  more  gentle,  and 
the  Wood  or  Xylobalfamum  the  weakeft  of  all.  But 
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the  chief  Ufe  of  the  Balfam  for  our  Purpofe,  is  pre- 
ferving  the  dead  Bodies  of  Kings  and  Princes  5  from 
which  Quality,  and  on  account  of  its  Analogy  with  Em¬ 
balming, ,  the  Art  it  felf  deriv’d  its  Name  from  it,  as  we 
fhall  (how  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  fpeak  of  its 
Etymology:  Its  other  Virtues,  which  are  very  many, 
together  with  a  more  general  Defcription  of  it,  the 
manner  of  extracting  the  Liquor,  and  the  true  figns 
of  its  Goodnefs  when  unfophifticated,  I  intend  to  treat 
of  more  fully  in  my  Pharmacopeia,  in  the  Chapter  of 
Balfams,  &c.  therefore  (hall  here  only  infert  the  Draft 
of  this  Plant,  which  is  very  fcarce,  taken  out  of  Pro¬ 
ffer  Alpinus  c/e  Plantis  ALgyftiacis ,  and  reprefented  in 
our  third  Plate. 

We  come  next,  according  to  the  Method  propos’d, 
to  fpeak  of  Alexandria ,  fo  call’d  from  Alexander  the  Alexandria, 
Great,  who  built  this  City  upon  a  Promontory,  thrufl- 
ing  it  felf  into  the  Sea,  by  which  on  the  one  fide,  and 
the  Lake  Mareotis  on  the  other.,  it  is  exceeding  well 
defended.  Here  Alexander  built  himfelf  a  large  and 
{lately  Palace  of  admirable  Workmanlhip,  and  all  the 
fucceeding  Kings  of  Egypt  fo  enlarg’d  and  beautify ’d 
this  City,  fome  with  Ports  and  Arfenals,  and  others 
with  magnificent  Temples,  and  fuch  like  rich  Dona¬ 
tions,  that  it  was  then  judg’d  by  many  to  be  fecond, 
if  not  the  firfl:  City  of  the  World,  being  exceeding 
Populous,  and  plentifully  provided  with  all  forts  of 
Provifions  and  other  Neceflaries.  Diodorus  S iculus  tells 
us,  when  he  was  there,  he  was  inform’d  by  thofe  that 
kept  the  Rolls  of  the  Inhabitants  Names,  that  there  were 
above  300000  Freemen,  and  the  King  receiv  d  above 
6000  Talents  yearly  Revenue.  This  City  Alexander 
peopl'd  with  Greeks ,  immediately  upon  his  Conqueft 
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of  Egypt ,  and  fome  of  his  SuccefTors  had  their  Bx/i- 
dence  here  for  poo  Years.  This  was  the  Metropolis 
of  Egypt  before  Grand  Cairo  was  built  $  but  Alexan¬ 
dria  is  now  fo  ruinous,  fays  Thevenot ,  that  many 
Strangers  ask  where  it  is  even  when  they  are  in  the 
middle  of  it,  yet  are  there  fuch  fair  remains  among 
the  Ruines,  as  fhew  it  to  have  been  a  wonderful 
Place.  One  of  the  fineft  Things,  now  to  be  feen  there, 
are  the  Walls,  which,  tho’  ruin’d,  are  fo  Magnificent, 
one  mud  needs  confefs  they  have  been  matchlefs. 
Thefe  Walls  are  drengthn’d  with  (lately  ranks  of 
Pillars,  and  have  118  great  fquare  Towers,  with  a 
little  one  betwixt  every  two,  nay,  they  are  fo  neatly 
contriv’d,  that  there  are  (lately  Cafemates  underneath, 
which  may  ferve  for  Galleries  and  Walks :  In  each 
Tower  there  is  a  large  fquare  Hall,  the  Vault  whereof 
is  fupported  by  great  Pillars  of  Thebaic  Stone  5  there 
are  a  great  many  Chambers  above,  and  over  all  a 
large  Platform,  above  20  Paces  fquare.  In  fhort,  all 
thefe  Towers  are  fo  many  Palaces,  able  to  contain 
200  Men  each.  The  Walls  are  feveral  Foot  thick, 
and  have  every-where  Port-holes  in  them,  and  former¬ 
ly  encompafs’d  the  antient  Town,  fortify’d  by  fuch 
Towers.  Next  to  the  Walls,  the  fined  piece  of  An¬ 
tiquity  that  has  withdood  the  rage  of  Tune,  is  the 
pillar.  Pillar  of  Po??ipey ,  feituate  about  200  Paces  from  the 
City,  upon  an  Eminence  or  little  Hill,  whereby  it  is 
feen  at  a  great  didance :  This  Pillar  dands  on  a  fquare 
Pededal  feven  or  eight  Foot  high,  and  each  Face  about 
1 4  Foot  over  3  the  Pededal  is  fix’d  on  a  fquare  Bafe 
about  half  a  Foot  high  and  20  broad,  made  of  feveral 
Stones  cemented  together.  The  Body  of  the  Pillar 
con  fids  only  of  one  Stone,  which  fome  believe  to  be 
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of  Granite  but  Thevenot  and  others  affirm,  tis  a  fort 
of  Cement,  which,  in  proccfs  of  Time,  grew  into 
Stone,  or  elfe  v/as  cart  on  the  fpot,  for  "tis  averffi  for 
truth,  the  Ancients  had  the  Secret  of  carting  Stones. 

But  others  abfolutely  deny  this  Stone  was  fo  made, 
affirming  the  antient  Egyptians  got  thefe  Pillars  and 
Obelisks,  that  are  to  be  feen  at  fo  many  places  in  Italy, 
at  Saide,  where  they  pretend  many  have  been  cut 
out  and  brought  by  Water  down  the  Nile ;  If  this  be 
true,  what  extraordinary  Barks  or  Water  Carriages 
mull  they  have  had,  to  bring  fo  great  a  weight,  and 
in  fo  large  a  bulk,  as  was  that  of  this  Pillar,  nay,  what 
Engins  to  raife  it  on  its  Fedeftal  ?  Thevenot  fays,  No 
Artificer  could  be  found  that  would  undertake  to  re¬ 
move  it  to  another  place,  and  that  it  is  120  Foot  high, 
but  Le  Bruyn ,  who  meafur  cl  it,  found  it  to  be  but  $o, 
yet  as  much  as  fix  Men  could  grafp  round,  which, 
according  to  his  Calculation  is  3  8  Feet.  On  the  top 
is  a  fine  Chapiter,  proportionable  to  the  bignefs  of  the 
Pillar,  but  made  of  a  diftinct  piece  of  Stone.  ’Tis 
laid  Julius  Cafar  erected  this  Pillar  in  memory  of  the 
Victory  he  obtain’d  over  Pompey . 

Atfome  Paces  diftant  is Ceefars  Palace,  but  all  ruin’d, c^sPafoa- 
fays  Thevenot ,  except  fome  Pillars  of  Porphiry  that  are 
now  entire  and  handing,  yet  the  Frontifpiece  is  hill 
pretty  found,  being  a  very  lovely  piece  of  Architecture. 

About  80  Paces  wide  of  Pompey  s  Pillar  is  a  Khalis  or 
Canal  of  the  Nile ,  dug  by  the  antient  Egyptians  to 
bring  Water  to  Alexandria ,  which  has  no  other  to 
drink.  This,  when  the  Nile  fwells  and  breaks  down 
a  Bank,  fills  the  Cifterns  that  are  purpofely  made  un¬ 
der  the  City,  and  which  are  very  magnificent  and 
fpaciousj  for  Alexandria  is  all  hollow  underneath, being 
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an  entire  Ciftern,  whofe  Vaults  are  fupported  by  fe- 
veral  fair  Marble-Pillars,  and  upon  thefe  Arches  the 
Houfes  are  built.  Now  this  Water  of  the  Nile ,  fo 
convey’d  by  the  Khali s  under  the  Town,  is  by  Wheels, 
with  Earthen  Pitchers  or  Buckets,  drawn  up  into  the 
private  Ciflerns  of  each  Houfe.  There  are  likewjfe  to 
be  feen  at  Alexandria  two  very  (lately  Obelisks  of  The¬ 
ban  Marble,  intermix’d  or  fpeckl’d  with  Veins  of  va¬ 
rious  colours:  One  of  thefe  remains  entire,  but  fo 
funk  into  the  Earth,  that  it  appears  without  a  Pedeftal. 
The  other  is  quite  bury’d  in  the  Ground,  except  the 
Pedeilal  only,  which  is  about  i  o  Foot  high  5  each  of 
thefe  are  of  one  entire  Stone,  100  Foot  in  height  and 
eight  in  breadth,  fuppos’d  to  be  larger  than  thofe  at 
Rome,  and  mark’d  with  fuch  like  Hieroglyphic al  Fi¬ 
gures. 

Palace  of  Near  thefe  Pillars  or  Obelisks  are  the  Ruins  of  Clec- 
Ceopatra‘  patrds  Palace,  by  whofe  (lately  Chambers  or  Apart¬ 
ments,  in  fome  part  remaining  entire,  it  may  reafon- 
ably  be  conjectur’d,  it  was  a  very  fuperb  and  magni¬ 
ficent  Building,  as  likewife  by  fome  remains,  Hill  to 
be  feen  on  the  Sea-fide,  of  a  Gallery  fupported  by  ma¬ 
ny  fair  Pillars,  and  running  outwards  to  the  Mouth 
of  the  Harbour,  fo  that  any  one  might  embark  there 
from  the  Palace.  Thevenot  tells  us,  in  his  Travels  to 
the  Levant ,  p.  125.  that  this  City  abounds  with  Mar¬ 
ble,  Porphiry  and  Thebaic  Stone  or  Granit ,  as  alfo  that 
among  the  Ruins,  there  are  fevcral  very  curious 
Stones  to  be  found,  fuch  as  Agats,  Garnets ,  Emeralds , 
&x.  like  to  Medals,  fomeengrav’d  with  Heads,  others 
with  Idols,  and  fome  with  Bealls,  all  being  different 
from  each  ocher,  and  ferving  heretofore  for  Talifmen 
or  Charms.  Thefe  are  fo  excellently  well  wrought, 
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that  certainly  nothing  now-adays  can  come  up  to 
them,  whereby  it  appears  either  their  Engravers  were 
wonderful  Artifts,  or  elfe  they  had  the  Art  of  carting, 
or  at  leart  of  foftning  Stones  5  for  tho’  fome  of  thefe 
are  fo  fmall  one  can  hardly  finger  them,  yet  are  they 
neverthelefs  all  engrav’d  or  otherwife  wrought  to  per¬ 
fection. 

This  City  of  Alexandria  was  likewife  very  famous 
for  its  Academies  or  Colleges,  endow’d  with  large  Re¬ 
venues,  and  planted  with  fuch  Perfcns  as  were  emi¬ 
nent  in  Liberal  Sciences,  who  were  drawn  thither  by 
Rewards,  and  cherifh’d  by  Favours,  thro’  which  means 
Alexandria  became  the  Parnajjw  of  the  Mufes,  and  the 
School  of  all  good  Literature.  The  chiefeft  and  moft 
memorable  Place  of  all  thefe  was  the  Serapion ,  or  The  Scraphn* 
Temple  of  the  God  Seraph ,  for  fumptuous  Work¬ 
manship  and  magnificent  Building  inferior  to  none 
but  the  Roman  Capitol.  It  had  a  curious  Portico  of  a 
Mile  in  length,  whereto  adjoyn’d  a  Court  of  Juftice 
and  a  Grove  :  In  this  laft,  the  Followers  of  Arijlotles 
DoCtrine  had  a  peculiar  School,  whereof  the  Alexan¬ 
drians,  as  Eufebius  and  Nicepborus  write,  would  needs 
impofe  the  Charge  on  Bifhop  Anatolius ,  for  his  extra¬ 
ordinary  Knowledge  in  all  Arts.  St.  Market  he  Evan- 
gelift  was  here  firft  Divinity-Profeffor,  whofe  Succeflor 
ereCted  a  School  for  Theology,  wherein,  for  the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  the  Chriftian  Religion,  feveral  of  the 
moft  learn’d  Men  were  appointed  Readers,  who  fcho— 
laftically  handled  the  main  and  fundamental  Points 
only:  Among  thefe  was  Pant  anus,  who  read  both 
Divinity  and  Philofophy  to  all  fuch  as  came  to  hear 
him,  which,  as  it  is  conceiv’d,  gave  the  firft  hint  to 
the  mftituting  of  Univerfities.  throughout  the  reft  of 
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Chriftendom,  infomuch  that,  from  fo  fmall  a  begin¬ 
ning,  the  Schools  of  Alexandra  became  fo  great  and 
eminent,  that  Nazjanzen  gave  them  the  Title  of 

UctvfU-  Treuhvoiws  iQcL^oj- ov->  The  Shops  or  Workhoufes  of 

all  Learning.  Here  alfo  St  Jerom>  St.  Bafil ,  St.  Gregory 
and  others  were  educated,  and  Philo-Judam  likewife 
became  eminent,  for  in  this  Academy  the  Jews  had  a 
flourithing  and  populous  Synagogue  3  but  what  great¬ 
ly  encreas’d  the  glory  of  this  Affembly,  was  that  moft 
»f  wonderful  Library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia ,  Son  of 
Ptolemeus  Lagus ,  the  fecond  of  that  Name  of  the  Line 
of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  firft  eftablifh’d  by  him,  and 
afterwards  augmented  and  enrich’d  by  his  Succeffors} 
for  this  King  being  an  exceeding  Lover  of  all  Arts  and 
Sciences,  he,  with  great  Labour  and  much  Expence, 
made  a  Collection  of  all  manner  of  Books,  as  well  in 
Divinity  as  in  all  Arts,  Sciences,  Hiflory,  and  the  like, 
fome  of  which  he  obtain’d  from  Greece  and  other  pla¬ 
ces,  but  the  Pentateuch ,  and  the  reft  of  the  Old  Tefta- 
ment,  he  procur'd  from  Judaa.  Then  wrote  this  King 
to  FJeazer  the  High  Prieft,  to  fend  him  fix  out  of  eve¬ 
ry  Tribe  to  Tranflate  this  Book  for  the  common  Ufe. 
Thefe  Ptolemy  receiv’d  at  Alexandria  with  exceeding 
great  civility,  and  erected  feveral  convenient  Manfi- 
ons  for  them,  wherein  every  one  was  by  himfelf  to 
Tranflate  the  Holy  Law,  which,  they  fo  perform’d,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Teftimonies  of  Jofephus ,  Clemens  Alex - 
andrinus ,  Eufebius  Nicephorus ,  St.  Aujliru  and  other 
learned  Writers,  that  they  not  only  us’d  the  fame 
Scnfe,  but  the  very  fame  Words  alfo,  yet  that  certain¬ 
ly  not  without  the  fpecial  Grace  and  AfUftance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  Now  this  is  the  Translation  which  bears 
C  niK  Name  of  Septuagint  to  this  very  Day.  Moreover, 

this 
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this  King  fent  to  the  Chaldeans ,  Romans  and  other  Na¬ 
tions  for  Books,  all  which  he  likewife  commanded  to 
be  Tranflated  into  the  Greek.  Tongue.  One  P haler ius 
Demetrius,  a  Learned  Athenian  Exile,  was  Keeper  of 
this  Librar  y',  which  amounted,  as  Agellius,  Ammianus 
Marcellinus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  alledge,  to  700000 
Volumes,  and  was  afterwards  from  Time  to  Time 
very  much  augmented  by  the  fucceeding  Kings,  ’till 
at  length  this  invaluable  Treafure  of  Manufcripts  (for 
then  the  Art  of  Printing  was  not  fo  much  as  thought 
of)  was  burn’d  in  the  Civil  Wars  between  Pompey  and 
Cafar,  in  the  183  Olympiad,  after  it  had  continu’d 
about  124  Years.  This  Cafar  ever  after  accounted 
the  greateft  of  his  Misfortunes,  that  he,  who  was  fo 
great  a  Lover  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  Ihould  be  Caufe 
of  the  deftrudion  of  fo  incomparable  and  unparalel’d 
a  Library. 

Another  Library  was  afterwards  ereded  by  Cleopatra  The  Serapion 
in  the  Serapion ,  a  Building  of  great  Excellency  zndUbrtffy' 
wonderful  Art :  This  was  greatly  adorn’d  and  en¬ 
rich’d  by  the  abidance  of  Marc  Anthony ,  who  acquir’d 
the  Attalian  and  Pergamaan  Libraries,  and  which  con¬ 
tinu’d  during  the  Time  of  the  Primitive  Chriftianity 
when,  in  the  Days  of  Theodofius  the  Great,  it  was  de~ 
molifn’d,  as  a  harbour  of  Infidelity.  Among  other 
remarkable  Places  in  this  City  of  Alexandria ,  was  the 
Seraglio  call’d  Somia,  belonging  to  the  Palace,  famous 
for  its  being  the  Burial-Place  of  the  Ptolerjiys ,  and  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  whole  Body  lay  here  inclos’d  in  r,f/Tnders 
a  Sepulchre  of  Gold  $  but  Cybiofafies  defpoil’d  it  of  that 
precious  Cover,  alter  which,  it  was  cover’d  with  Glafs, 
and  fo  remain’d  to  the  Time  of  the  Saracens ,  as  Sandy s, 
p.  87.  informs  us.  Now  fince  the  Burial  of  Alexander 
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the  Great  was  manag’d,  m  all  refpefts,  fuitably  to  his 
Grandeur,  whereby  it  not  only  exceeded  all  others  in 
regard  of  Expence,  State  and  Pomp,  but  alfo  in  point 
of  curiofity  of  Workmanlhip,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Lib. 

1 8.  cap.  3.  thought  fit  to  recommend  to  Poflerity 
thefe  remarkable  and  entertaining  Matters  concerning 
it,  viz^  That  to  Arid&us,  Ballard  Son  of  Philip ,  and 
Brother  of  Alexander ,  whom  he  fucceeded,  the  care 
of  his  Funeral,  and  preparing  a  Chariot  to  convey  his 
Body  to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  was  commited. 
Fir  ft  therefore  he  provided  a  Coffin  of  beaten  Gold, 
wrought  in  form  and  proportion  to  his  Body :  This 
he  fill’d  with  Aromatic  Spices,  as  well  to  delight  the 
Senfes,  as  to  preferve  the  Corps  from  PutrifacTion, 
and  then  fitted  it  exactly  with  a  Cover  of  Gold,  which 
again  was  over-fpread  with  a  purple  Pall,  embroider’d 
with  Gold,  and  near  it  were  plac'd  the  Arms  of  the 
Deceas’d,  thereby  to  reprefent  the  Acts  of  his  Life. 
Then  were  thefe  plac’d  in  a  Chariot  under  a  Trium¬ 
phal-Arch  of  Gold,  befet  with  precious  Stones,  and 
fupported  by  Pillars  and  Chapiters  of  Gold  alfo,  made 
after  the  Ionic  Order.  On  each  fide  the  Arch  flood  a 
Golden  Image  of  Victory  bearing  a  Trophy,  and  on  thd 
top  was  a  Gold-Fringe  of  Net-Work,  from  which 
hung  Bells  fo  large,  that  they  might  be  heard  at  a 
great  diflance.  Under  this  Portico  or  Arch  was  plac’d 
a  four  fquare  Throne  of  Gold,  adorn’d  with  little 
Coronets  of  various  beautiful  Colours.  On  every  fide 
of  this  Arch,  from  a  Net- Work  of  Gold,  a  Finger 
thick,  hung  four  Tables  or  Pannels,  whereupon  were 
pour  tray  d  all  forts  of  Creatures.  In  the  firft  Table 
was  reprefented  Alexander  fitting  in  a  Chariot,  with 
a  Royal  Scepter  in  his  Hand,  his  Armour-Bearer  be¬ 
fore 
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fore  him,  and  his  Life-Guards,  compleatly  arm’d,  round 
about  him.  In  the  fecond  follow'd  Elephants,  adorn’d 
in  their  proper  Habiliments,  on  which  (at  Indium  before, 
and  Macedonians  behind,  arm’d  according  to  the  Cu- 
ftoms  of  their  refpeCtive  Countries.  In  the  third  might 
be  feen  Squadrons  of  Horfe  drawn  up  in  Battalia ;  and 
in  the  fourth  appear’d  a  Fleet  order’d  in  a  Line  of 
Battel.  At  the  entrance  into  this  Arch  were  plac’d 
Golden  Lions,looking  fternly  towards  thofe  that  fliould 
o  ffer  to  enter.  On  the  out- fide  of  the  Ai  ch,  and  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Roof,  was  plac’d  on  a  purple  Carpet,  a 
Crown  of  Gold,  fo  large,  that  by  the  reflection  of  the 
Sun-Beams,  it  darted  fuch  an  amazing  fplendor  and 
brightnefs,  that  at  a  diftance  it  appear’d  like  a  flaih 
of  Lightning.  The  whole  Work  was  fet  upon  two 
Axel-Trees,  the  ends  of  which  were  likewife  of  Gold, 
reprefenting  Lions  Heads  with  Darts  in  their  Mouths. 
The  whole  Machine  was  mov’d  by  four  Wheels,  whofe 
Spokes  and  Naves  were  alfo  over-laid  with  Gold,  and 
there  were  four  Poles  to  draw  it  by,  to  each  of  which 
were  yok’d  1 6  of  the  largeft  and  fineft  Mules  that  could 
be  got,  in  all  64.  Every  Mule  was  adorn’d  with  a 
Crown  of  Gold,  Bells  of  Gold  on  either  fide  their  Heads, 
and  rich  Collars  about  their  Necks,  fet  off  and  beauti¬ 
fied  with  precious  Stones.  After  this  manner  did  the 
Chariot  fet  forth,  the  fight  of  which  was  more  ftately 
and  pompous  than  can  be  imagin’d,  fo  that  its  Fame 
brought  together  Multitudes  of  Spectators;  for  the 
People  out  of  every  City,  whither  it  w'as  coming,  met 
it,  and  then  ran  back  again  before  it,  never  fatisfy’d 
with  the  delight  they  took  in  gazing  on  it;  and,  fuit- 
able  to  fo  ftately  a  Show,  attended  a  vaft  company  of 
Workmen  and  Pioneers  to  clear  the  way  for  its  Paflage. 
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Thus  Arid <zus  (who  fpent  two  Years  in  Preparations 
for  it)  brought  the  King’s  Body  from  Babylon  to  Egypt. 
Ptolemy ,  in  Honour  to  this  great  King,  met  the  Corps 
with  his  Army  as  far  as  Syria ,  where  he  receiv’d  and 
accompany ’d  it  with  great  Refpecft  and  Obfervance  5 
for  he  had  refolv’d  not  to  conduct  it  to  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Ammon ,  but  to  keep  it  in  this  City  which  Alex¬ 
ander  had  built,  being  the  moft  famous  almoft  of  any 
in  the  World.  For  this  end  he  built  a  Temple  in  Ho¬ 
nour  of  Alexander ,  in  greatnefs  and  (latelinefs  of  Stru¬ 
cture,  becoming  the  Glory  and  Majefty  ot  fo  great  a 
King  5  and  in  this  Repofitory  laid  the  Body,  and  ho¬ 
nour’d  his  Exequies  with  Sacrifices  and  magnificent 
Shows,  agreeable  to  the  State  of  a  Demi-God :  Thus 
much  for  the  glorious  Sepulchre  and  Burial  of  the 
greateft  Monarch  perhaps  that  ever  liv’d.  Next  we 
fhall  take  notice  of  two  Phyfiological  Obfervations  on 
the  Earth  and  Water  of  Egypt ,  made  by  Father  Vanjleb 
in  his  Voyage  thither,  p.  109.  1 1 1.  where,  fpeakingof 
Alexandria ,  he  tells  us  the  Earth  thereabouts  is  full  of 
Nitre ,  which  is  eafily  prov’d  by  the  following  Experi¬ 
ment,  z vg.  That  if  you  take  a  piece  of  Earth  and  fet  it 
in  the  hot  Sun,  it  will  become  white  as  Snow  on  that 
fide  that  is  towards  the  Sun.  Alfo  in  the  Grand  Sig- 
niors  Salt-Pits,  that  are  out  of  this  City,  near  the  Kha¬ 
li*  or  Chanel  of  Cleopatra ,  he  took  notice  of  two  things 
very  remarkable  :  Firft ,  That  the  Water  of  Nile,  the 
fweeteft  and  freiheft  in  the  World,  makes  a  Salt,  not 
only  whiter  than  ordinary,  but  likewife  very  excellent. 
Secotidly ,  That  this  Salt  has  the  taile  of  Violets.  The 
laft  thing,  but  not  the  lead:,  that  I  have  to  fay  of 
mot  thru.  Alexandria,  is  concerning  the  famous  hlc  of  Pharos , 
which  (lands  oyer-againft  the  City,  and  was  formerly 
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a  Mile  diftant  from  the  Land,  but  joyn’d  to  the  Con¬ 
tinent  by  Cleopatra,  on  the  following  occafion,  fays 
Heylin ,  p.  849.  The  Rhodians ,  then  Lords  of  the  Sea, 
us’d  to  exadt  fome  Tribute  or  Acknowledgement  from 
every  Ifland  within  thofe  Seas,  and  confequendy  from 
this :  Their  Embaffadors,  upon  this  Occafion,  fending 
to  Cleopatra  to  demand  this  Tribute,  (he  deferr'd  it 
for  feven  Days,  under  pretence  of  celebrating  a  So¬ 
lemn  Feftival,  but  in  the  mean  Time,  by  railing  huge 
Dams  and  Banks  in  the  Sea,  both  with  incredible 
charge  and  fpeed,  (he  united  the  Illand  to  the  Shuar, 
which  finiflh’d,  (he  fent  away  the  Rhodians  empty-hand¬ 
ed,  with  this  witty  Jeer,  That  they  were  to  tale  Toll  of 
the  IJlands ,  and  not  of  the  Continent.  A  Work  of  great 
rarity  and  magnificence  this,  both  for  its  extent,  ta¬ 
king  up  the  fpace  of  feven  Furlongs,  and  thence  call’d ' 
Heptajladium ,  and  the  incredible  fpeed  wherewith  it 
was  finifh’d.  Upon  a  Promontory  hereof,  on  a  Rock, 
environ'd  by  the  Sea,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  caus’d  a 
Watch-Tower  to  be  built  for  the  benefit  of  Sailors, 
(the  Seas  upon  that  Coaft  being  very  unfafe  and  full 
of  Flats)  to  guide  them  over  the  Bar  of  Alexandria. 
This  Pharos  or  Watch-Tower  was  of  wonderful  height, 
afeended  by  Steps,  and  having  many  Lanthorns  at  the 
top,  wherein  Lights  burn’d  nightly,  as  a  Diredtion  to 
fuch  as  fail’d  by  Sea  3  yet  oftentimes  the  multitude  of 
Lights  appearing  a  far  off  as  one,  and  being  mistaken 
for  a  Star,  procur'd  contrary  effedts  to  the  promis’d' 
Safety.  This  had  the  repute  of  the  Worlds  feventh 
Wonder,  call'd  after  the  Name  of  the  Ifland,  and  is 
at  this  Day  a  general  Name  for  fuch  Towers  as  ferve 
to  that  purpofe*  The  Materials  of  it  were  wliite 
Marble,  and  the  chief  Architect  Sojhatm  of  Gnidas 2 

who. 
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who  grav'd  upon  it  this  Infcription :  Softratus  of  Gnidos, 
Son  of  Dixiphanes,  to  the  Gods  Protenors  for  the  fafe- 
guard  of  Sailors.  This  Infcription  he  cover’d  over 
with  Plainer,  and  infcrib’d  thereon  the  Name  and 
Title  of  the  King,  Founder  of  this  Tower,  to  the  end 
that  when  the  King’s  Name  fhould  be  wafted  and 
wafh’d  away,  his  own,  which  was  cut  on  Marble, 
might  be  celebrated  to  Eternity. 

To  the  South  fide  of  the  City  of  Alexandria ,  near 
the  Lake  Mareotis ,  wherein  the  Sepulchres  of  King 
Maris  and  his  Wife  were  Pyramidically  built,  adjoins 
The  Labyrinth,  the  Labyrinth ,  not  much  inferior  to  that  Structure,  as 
will  appear  from  that  Defcription  given  by  Sandys ,  p. 
88.  where  he  tells  us,  4  That  in  the  midft  of  this  La- 
4  byrinth  were  37  Palaces,  belonging  to  the  37  Ju« 

4  rifdictions  of  Egypt  5  to  which  reforted  the  feveral 
4  Prefidcnts  to  celebrate  the  Feftivals  of  their  Gods 
4  (who  had  herein  their  particular  Temples,  moreover 
4  1 5  Chapels,  containing  each  a  Nemefis )  and  alfo  to 
4  advife  of  Matters  of  Importance  relating  to  the  Pub« 
4  lie  Good.  The  Paffages  thereunto  were  thro5  Caves 
4  of  a  miraculous  length,  full  of  dark  and  winding 
4  Paths,  and  P\.ooms  within  one  another,  having  ma- 
4  ny  Doors  to  confound  the  Memory  and  diftract  the 
1  Intention,  and  leading  into  inextricable  Error: 
4  Now  mounting  aloft,  and  then  again  re-defeending, 
4  not  feldom  turning  about  W alls  infolded  within  each 
4  other,  in  the  form  of  intricate  Mazes,  not  poftible 
€  to  thred  or  get  out  of  without  a  Conductor,  The 
4  Building  was  more  under  Ground  than  above,  being 
c  all  of  maffy  Stone,  and  laid  with  that  Art,  that 
£  neither  Cement  nor  Wood  was  us’d  in  any  part  of 
4  the  Fabric.  The  end  at  length  being  attain’d,  a 
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‘  pair  of  Stairs  of  90  Steps,"  concluded  into  a  flately 
‘  Portico,  fiipportcd  by  Pillars  of  Theban  Marble,  and 
‘  this  again  gave  entrance  into  a  fpacious  Hall,  the  place 
‘  of  general  Conventions.  All  this  Hall  was  ot  polilh’d 
‘  Marble,  and  adorn  d  with  Statues  both  Of  Gods  and 
‘  Men-  The  Chambers  were  fo  chfpos’d,  that  upon 
‘  their  opening,  the  Doors  gave  Reports  no  lefs  terri- 
1  ble  than  Thunder.  The  firft  Entrance  was  of  white 
‘  Marble  within,  adorn’d  throughout  with  Marble 
‘  Columns,  and  divers  Figures.  Vedalus  is  Paid  to 
have  imitated  this,  in  that  Labyrinth  he  built  in  Crete, 
yet  exprefling  hereof  fcarce  the  Hundredth  part ;  for, 

"as  Heylin  obferves,  it  fell  as  (hort  of  the  Glories  of 
this,  as  Minos  was  inferior  to  Pfammiticus  (the  Foun¬ 
der)  in  Power  and  Riches.  1  Whofo  mounted  the 
‘  top,  Ihould  fee  as  it  were  a  large  Plan  of  Stone,  and 
‘  withal,  thofe  37  Palaces  environ’d  with  folid  Pillars, 

‘  and  Walls  confiding  of  Stone  of  a  mighty  fize. 

‘  At  the  end  of  this  Labyrinth  flood  a  fquarc  Pyramid 
‘  of  a  marvelous  breadth  and  anfwerable  height,  be- 
‘  ing  the  Sepulchre  of  King  Ifmandes  that  built  it. 

But  who  built  this  Labyrinth,  and  to  what  end,  Au-andB>owh»™> 
thors  differ  very  much,  and  Pliny,  who  writes  a  great  end  built, 
deal  of  it,  gives  no  certain  Reafon  why  ic  was  made. 

’Tis  fa  id  it  was  firlt  built  by  King  Petefucus  or  Tithoes, 
altho’  Herodotus  affirms  ’twas  the  Work  of  all  the 
Kings,  and  laffly  of  Pfammiticus.  The  caufe  of  build¬ 
ing  it  is  as  varioufly  reported :  Demoteles  thinks  it  to 
have  been  the  Palace  of  Motherudis  5  Lycias,  that  it 
was  the  Sepulchre  of  Maris  (of  which  Opinion  is  alfo  . 
Diodorus )  but  rnoft  believe  ’twas  built  as  facred  to  the 
Sun.  BeUcnius  thinks  it  to  have  been  a  Sepulchre  ra¬ 
ther  than  any  thing  elie,  for  fuch  like  magnificent 
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Works,  as  was  alfo  the  Maufoleum ,  were  commonly 
rais’d  for  that  end,  and  Herodotus  clearly  defcribes  this 
wonderful  Labyrinth  to  have  been  built  for  a  Sepulchre, 
telling  us,  ‘  The  Kings  of  Egypt ,  where  they  per- 
£  form’d  their  Sacred  Rites,  refolv’d  to  leave  a  com- 
c  mon  Monument  of  themfelves,  therefore  in  that 
£  Place,  which  is  a  little  above  the  Lake  of  Morris ,  and 
s  near  the  City  of  Crocodiles ,  they  built  a  Labyrhith , 
c  which  Herodotus  himfelf  faw,  and  which  he  fays  was 
c  much  bigger  than  Fame  had  reprefented  it  5  for  if 
c  any  one  fhould  reafon  with  himfelf  about  the  Walls 
*  and  nature  of  this  Work,  according  to  the  Narra- 
c  tion  of  the  Greeks ,  he  would  never  conceive  the 
c  Labour  and  Charge  of  this  Labyrinth.  The  Temple 
c  of  Diana  at  Ephefus  is  very  well  worth  mentioning, 

4  yet  are  the  Pyramids  far  greater,  the  leaft  of  which 
c  equals  the  largeft  Labour  of  the  Grecians  3  and  tho’ 
c  this  Labyrinth  likewife  excels  them,  yet  does  the 
c  Lake  Mceris ,  near  which  it  is  built,  and  the  Defcri- 
4  ption  of  which  you  have  at  p.  141.  afford  much 
4  greater  admiration.  The  former  of  thefe,  vi%.  the 
Labyrinth ,  is  faid  to  have  been  for  the  Sepulchre  of 
thofe  Kings  that  built  it,  and  for  the  Sacred  Croco¬ 
diles  5  and  the  latter  to  contain  the  Sepulcres  of  King 
Mxris  and  his  Wife. 

The  wall  Not  to  defcribe  particularly  that  prodigious  Wall 
Arts. by  Sc)°  built  by  Sefoftris ,  which  defended  the  Eajl  iide  of  Egypt , 
againfl:  the  Irruptions  of  the  Syrians  and  Arabians ,  be¬ 
ing  1500  Furlongs  in  length,  and  extending  from  Pe- 
lufium  by  the  Defart  as  far  as  Heliopolis  5  we  come 
next  to  (peak  of  thofe  famous  Walls  belonging  to  the 
City  of  Babylon  in  Chaldea ,  built  by  Semiramis  the 
Wife  of  Ninus,  a  Pnncefs,  who  being  naturally  of  an 
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high  afpiring  Spirit,  was  ambitious  of  excelling  ail 
others  in  glorious  Actions.  So  foon  therefore  as  foe 
had  bury' cl  her  Husband  Nitms,  King  of  Ajjyria ,  in  ia 
the  Royal  Palace,  and  rais’d  over  him  a  Mound  of5ci>ulchre' 
Earth  of  wonderful  bignefs,  which  as  Ctefias  reports, 
Handing  at  fome  diftance  from  the  City  that  lay  in 
the  Plain,  appear’d  like  a  (lately  Cittadel,  being  y  Fur¬ 
longs  high  and  10  broad:  She  provided  her  felf of 
2000000  Art  ills  and  Workmen  to  build  this  City  of 
Babylon  in  one  Year,  fo  ordering  it  that  the  River  Eu-  i„ 
phrates  foould  flow  thro’  the  mid  ft  of  it,  as  Died.  Sicu-CMea ' 
lus,  Lib.  2,  cap.  !.  informs  us.  She  next  encompafs’d 
it  with  a  Wail  as  many  Furlongs  in  circuit  as  there  are 
Days  in  the  Year,  viz.  36 5  :  This  Wall  was  300  Foot 
high  and  75  broad,  infomuch  that  Coaches  might 
meet  and  turn  upon  it  5  She  adorn’d  it  with  250  Tur¬ 
rets  of  writable  proportion  :  Then  foe  made  a  Bridge 
5  Furlongs  in  length,  over  the  narrowed:  part  of  the 
River,  and  Floor’d  it  with  great  Joifts  and  Planks  of  Ce¬ 
dar,  Cyprefs  and  Palm-Tree,  30  Foot  long :  At  each 
end  of  this  Bridge,  juft  on  the  Brink  of  the  River,  foe 
built  a  Palace,  whence  foe  might  have  a  Profpecft  of 
the  whole  City  :  Then  in  a  low  Ground  foe  funk  a  four 
fquare  Pond,  every  Square  being  300  Furlongs  and 
the  depth  of  the  whole  35  Foot,  lining  it  with  Bricks, 
cemented  together  with  a  fort  of  Bitumen  of  a  very 
glutinous  Nature  like  Afpha/t ,  which  work’d  out  of  the 
Earth  fo  plentifully  thereabouts,  that  it  not  only  fup- 
ply’d  the  People  with  Fuel,  but  ferv’d  them  alfo  inftead 
of  Mortar  for  their  Buildings,  and  with  which  both 
the  Palaces  and  Walls  of  this  City  were  cemented. 
Afterwards,  by  turning  the  River  afide,  foe  made  a 
Pafiage  in  the  nature  of  a  Vault  from  one  Palace  to 
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another,  and  then  let  the  Water  again  into  its  former 
Channel,  which  immediately  over-flow’d  the  whole 
Work,  by  which  means  (he  could  go  under  the  River 
when  fhe  had  not  a  mind  to  pafs  over  it.  She  likewife 
made  two  brazen  Gates,  one  at  each  end  of  this  Vault, 
as  alfo  Banqueting-Houfes  of  Brafs,  into  which  paffa- 
ges  were  open’d  by  certain  Engins.  Here  might  be 
feen  brazen  Statues  of  Ninus.S emir  amis  and  all  the  great 
Officers,  as  likewife  Armies  drawn  up  in  Battalia. 
Thefe  Palaces  were  moreover  furrounded  with  Walls, 
30  Furlongs  in  circuit,  with  Turrets  on  them  140 
Yards  high,  on  whofe  Bricks  were  pourtray’d,  before 
they  were  burn’d,  all  kinds  of  living  Creatures,  with 
great  Art  and  curious  Painting,  particularly  a  general 
Hunting  of  all  forts  of  wild  Beads,  each  Bead  being 
four  Cubits  high:  Among  thefe  was  Semiramis  on 
Horfeback,  driking  a  Leopard  thro’  with  a  Dart,  and 
near  her  Nitius  her  Husband  peircing  a  Lion  with  his 
Lance. 

In  the  middle  of  the  City  Ihe  built  a  Temple  to 
Temple  ^jupJer  fieius  Gf  exceeding  great  height,  by  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  which,  the  Chalcfeati  Adrologers  obferv’d  the 
fetting  and  riling  of  the  Stars.  Upon  the  top  of 
it  (he  plac’d  three  Statues  of  Jupiter ,  Juno  and  Rhea , 
all  o t  beaten  Gold.  That  of  Jupiter  was  about  40 
Foot  high,  and  Juno  held  in  her  hand  a  Scepter  adorn’d 
with  precious  Stones.  Thefe  three  Statues  weigh’d  2830 
Baby/onifh  Talents,  and  for  thefe  Deities,  there  were 
plac’d  Gn  an  Altar  of  beaten  Gold,  40  Cubits  long 
and  1 5  broad,  Cenfors,  Cups  and  Drinking-Bowls  of 
Gold  likewife,  weighing  at  lead  3230  Talents.  Be- 
fkies  the  richnefs  of  this  City,  it  was  fo  vad  and 
great  that  Arifiotle  (aid,  it  ought  rather  to  have  been 
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call'd  a  Country,  adding  withal,  that  when  the  Town 
was  taken,  it  was  three  Days  before  the  farthell  part 
had  notice  of  it. 

Here  hkewife  was  the  Penfil  Garden  fo  much  tam’d, 
being  400  Foot  fquare,  with  an  afcent  to  it  like  to  the 
top  of  a  Mountain,  and  having  Buildings  and  Apart¬ 
ments  out  of  one  into  another,  like  a  Theatre.  Un¬ 
der  the  Steps  of  the  Afcent  were  Arches,  gradually  ri- 
fing  one  above  another,  and  fupporting  the  whole 
Building,  the  highcft  Arch  upon  which  the  Platform 
of  the  Garden  was  laid  being  50  Cubits  high,  and  the 
Garden  it  felf  furrounded  with  Battlements  and  Walls 
22  Foot  in  thicknefs.  The  whole  Fabric  was  floor’d 
over  with  mafly  Stones,  1 6  Foot  long  and  4  broad, 
and  thefe  again  cover’d  with  Reeds  run  over  with  Bi¬ 
tumen,  upon  which  were  laid  double  Tiles,  fet  toge¬ 
ther  with  hard  Plafter,  and  thofe  cover’d  with  Sheet- 
Lead,  that  the  wet  which  lhould  drain  thro’  the  Earth 
might  not  rot  the  Foundation.  Upon  all  thefe  was 
laid  Earth  of  a  convenient  depth,  which  was  planted 
with  all  forts  of  Trees,  that  forlargenefs  and  beauty 
might  delight  the  Spectators.  The  Arches  had  in 
them  many  {lately  Rooms  of  all  kinds,  and  for  all 
purpofes$  one  of  thefe  had  a  certain  Engin,  that  drew 
plenty  of  Water  out  of  the  River  for  watering  the 
Garden,  after  fuch  manner  as  none  above  knew  how 
it  was  done.  This  Garden  was  built  in  latter  Ages 
by  Cyms,  at  the  requeft  of  a  Perfian  Courtefan,  who, 
coveting  Meadows  on  the  tops  of  Mountains,  defir’d 
the  King,  by  an  artificial  Plantation,  to  imitate  the 
Land  in  Perjia. 

Semiramis  built  other  Cities  on  the  Banks  ot  Eu¬ 
phrates  and  Tims,  and  hkewile  caus'd  a  great  Stone 
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to  be  cut  out  of  the  Mountains  of  Armenia ,  125  Foot 
in  length  and  5  in  breadth  and  thicknefs,  which  fhe 
convey'd  to  the  River  by  the  help  of  many  vokes  of 
Oxen  and  AfTes,  and  there  putting  it  on  board  a  Ship, 
brought  it  to  Babylon ,  where  fhe  fet  it  up  in  the  molt 
remarkable  Place,  as  a  wonderful  Spectacle  to  all  Be- 
obelisk  of  holders.  This  from  its  fhape  was  term’d  an  Obeli  s 
figmfying  in  Greets  a  Spit,  and  accounted,  fays  Diodo¬ 
rus,  one  of  the  feven  Wonders  of  the  World  5  from 
whence  we  have  a  very  good  Argument,  that  the 
Egyptian  Obelisks  were  cut  out  of  Rocks  or  Quarries, 
and  not  calf  as  fome  have  fuppos’d.  Semiramis  ha¬ 
ving  finilh’d  thefe  Works,  went  to  the  Mountain  Bagi- 
ftan  in  Media ,  which  is  1 7  Furlongs  from  top  to  bot¬ 
tom,  and  there  caus’d  her  own  Image  to  be  carv’d  on 
the  fide  of  the  Rock,  and  too  of  her  Guards  with 
Lances  round  about  her.  She  alfo  made  a  Garden 
on  the  middle  of  an  exceeding  high  Rock,  and  built 
therein  {lately  Houfes  of  Pleafure,  from  whence  (he 
might  have  both  a  delightful  ProfpecT  into  her  Gar¬ 
den,  and  view  her  Army  encamp’d  below  on  the  Plain : 
Likewife  that  fhe  might  leave  behind  her  a  lafting  Mo¬ 
nument  of  her  Name,  fhe  in  a  fhort  Time,  yet  at  vail 
expence,  made  a  (hotter  Pallage  towards  Ecbatana , 
for  by  hewing  down  the  Rocks,  and  filling  up  the 
Valleys,  fhe  laid  that  Way  open  and  plain,  which  to  this 
Day  is  call'd  Semir  amiss  Way.  She  plentifully  fupply’d 
Ecbatatia  with  wholfome  Waters,  by  means  of  a  Ca¬ 
nal  fhe  dug,  15  Foot  over  and  40  Foot  deep,  begin¬ 
ning  from  the  foot  of  the  Mountain  Orontes ,  and  as 
fhe  went  thro’  Perfia  and  Afia ,  fhe  plain  d  all  along 
the  way  before  her,  levelling  both  Rocks  and  Moun¬ 
tains.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Champagne  Countries, 
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fhe  rais’d  Eminences,  whereon  fhe  either  built  Towns 
and  Cities,  or  elfe  Sepulchres  for  her  Officers  and 
great  Commander  Many  other  wonderful  Things 
were  done  by  this  Queen,  which  feem  to  exceed  com¬ 
mon  Belief 5  but  as  for  thofe  more  admirable  Works 
of  the  Egyptians*  Herodotus ,  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Strabo \ 
Pliny  and  others  are  full  of  Relations  of  what  they 
have  been,  and  the  prefent  Remains  of  fome  of  them 
at  Rome  are  fufficient  Arguments  to  evince  there  were 
Rich,  fo  that  we  fhould  but  loofe  Time  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  prove  that  which  we  now  hope  every  one  is 
fatisfied  of.  Our  next  bufinefs  therefore  muft  be  to 
enquire  how  thefe  Arts  came  firft  to  be  found  out, 
and  by  what  means  they  were  accomplifh’d  and 
brought  to  fo  great  Perfection :  What  thefe  Arts  and 
Sciences  were,  fuppos’d  by  Authors  to  have  been 
found  out  by  the  Egyptians ,  I  have  already  fhown 
elfewhere,  fo  fhall  here  only  add,  that  Hermes  or  Mer¬ 
cury  is  reported  by  Diodorus  Siculus  and  other  Writers* 
to  have  been  the  chief  Inventor  of  them  5  but  as  no 
Art  was  ever  invented  and  compleated  at  one  Time,  fa 
neither  was  it  ever  invented  and  perfected  by  one  Per- 
fon  fo  far,  but  another  could  add  fomewhat  more 
commodious  or  advantageous  to  it. 

Now,  as  to  the  firft  Invention  of  Things,  I  fhall 
confider  thefe  three  principal  Caufes :  Firft ,  Neceffity 
is  faid  to  have  been  the  Mother  of  Invention,  by  rea^ 
fon  it  puts  Mens  Minds  upon  thinking  how  to  fupply 
their  Wants,  with  fuch  Things,  and  after  fuch  man¬ 
ner  as  they  have  moft  occafion  for.  Secondly ,  Vn« 
expected  Experiments ,  as  when  you  aim  and  try  to  find 
out  one  Thing,  and  accidentally  light  on  another  z 
Thus  Ms  faid  Gun-Powder  and  divers  other  confidera- 
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bis  Things  have  been  found  out  by  Chance,  and  in¬ 
numerable  others  by  experimental  Chymifiry.  Thirdly , 
Natural  Philofophy ,  or  Obfervation  of  the  Inftindts 
of  all  living  Creatures,  has  fuggefted  many  noble 
Thoughts  and  Fancies  to  Men,  both  for  Imitation  and 
Invention.  Now  tho’  we  cannot  aflert  that  Men  at 
firft  learn’d  Architecture  from  the  Beaver ,  which  builds 
himfelf  a  Houfe  for  flicker  and  fecurity  in  the  Winter 
Time,  yet  arc  we  certain  they  took  the  feveral 
Ornaments  of  Building  either  from  Birds,  Bealls  and 
Fifhes,  or  from  the  Leaves,  Flowers  and  Fruits  of  Plants. 
Thus  the  Romam  generally  us’d  the  Leaves  of* *  Acan¬ 
thus  ,  and  the  Jews  thofe  of  Palm-Trees  and  Pomegra¬ 
nates  in  their  Buildings.  Nor  is  it  lefs  probable  their 
Weaving  might  be  found  out  from  the  Spider  or  Silk- 
Worm,  than  that  the  Fifh  call’d  Nautilus ,  or  the  little 
Mariner,  was  Navigiorum  Archetipus ,  the  firft  Type 
or  Pattern  of  a  Ship,  who  when  he  is  to  Swim,  com 
tracts  his  Body  and  Finns  into  the  form  of  a  Galley 
under  Sail,  From  the  fight  whereof,  fomc  (as  Pliny 
conceives)  took  the  firft  hint  of  framing  a  Ship,  as 
from  the  fight  of  a  Kite  flying  in  the  Air,  who  turns 
and  fleers  his  Body  with  his  Tail  (as  Fifhes  alfo  do  in 
the  Water)  feme  have  devis’d  the  Stern  and  Rudder 
of  a  Ship,  I  idem  videntur  Artem  gubeuiandi  docuijje 
Cauda  fkxib  us,  in  Cato  monfir  ante  Natura  quod  opus 
efiet  in  pwfundo, ,  Pliny  Lib.  10.  cap.  10.  They  jeem  to 
have  taught  Men  the  An  of  Steering  a  Ship  by  the  flex¬ 
ures  of  their  Tails ,  Nature  [herring  in  the  Air  what  was 
need]  u  l  to  be  done  in  the  Deep.  Tis  alfo  obferv’d  by 
that  great  Naturalift  Mr.  Ray ,  that  the  Trunk  of  a 
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Bird’s  Body  does  fomewhat  referable  the  Hull  of  a  Ship, 
the  Head  the  Prow,  which  is  for  the  moft  part  fmall, 
that  it  may  the  more  eafily  cut  the  Air,  and  the  Tail 
ferves  to  fleer,  govern  and  direct  its  flight.  We  read 
there  was  a  Beaft  in  Egypt  call’d  Cynocephalus ,  of  a  ve¬ 
ry  flrange  kind,  kept  in  the  Temple  of  Serapis,  which, 
during  the  Time  of  the  two  Equinoxes,  made  Water 
1 2  Times  in  a  Day,  and  as  often  in  the  Night,  regu¬ 
larly  and  at  even  Spaces  of  Time ;  from  the  Obferva- 
tion  of  which,  they  divided  the  Natural  Day  into  24 
Hours,  that  Beall  being  as  it  were  their  Clock  and 
Dial,  both  to  divide  their  Day,  and  reckon  their 
Hours  by.  This  probably  gave  Ctefibius  of  Alexandria 
an  hint  to  invent  the  Clepfydrre  or  Water  Glafles, 
which  diftinguifh’d  the  Hours  by  the  fall  or  dropping 
of  Water,  as  Clepjammidi *  or  Sand-Glaflfes  did  by  the 
running  of  Sand ;  and  to  Ihew  they  ow’d  the  Invention 
of  thefe  Water-Glafles  to  the  Cynocephalus,  they  us’d 
to  carve  one  on  the  top  of  them,  as  mav  be  feen  in 
Kircber  in  Mecbanica  JEgyptiaca.  Now  Egypt  was  both 
in  refpeCt  of  its  Scituation  as  well  as  natural  producti¬ 
on  of  curious  Tilings,  a  mighty  help  to  the  Invention 
and  improvement  of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  for  as  C  afalius 
de  veter.  /Egypt.  Ritibus ,  p.  3  5 .  tells  us.  Arithmetic  wasfirft 
found  out  by  their  great  Commerce,  and  Geometry  from 
the  River  Nile’ s  Annual  over-flowing  the  Fields,  and. 
removing  their  Bound-Marks,  which  occafion’d  great 
Difputes  among  them,  fo  that  by  the  frequent  raea- 
furing  of  the  Ground  it  was  deriv’d  into  this  Art. 
And  as  for  Afhology ,  the  quality  of  the  Climate  and 
fcituation  of  the  Country  was  fuel),  as  gave  them  am 
advantage  above  others,  more  cleaily  to  difeein  the 
riling  and  fetting  of  the  Stars,  for  by  reafon  of  thee 
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perpetual  Serenity  of  the  Air,  they  found  out  the 
Courfe  of  the  Sun,  Moon  and  Stars,  with  their  Con- 
flellations,  Afpects  and  Influences,  and  moreover  by 
their  often  Worfhipping  thofe  Planets,  beheld  and 
contemplated  them  more  ferioufly,  and  from  thence 
became  the  moft  skillful  Aftrologers  in  the  World,  as 
Tirmianus  Divin.  inftit .  Lib  2.  cap.  14.  fays  :  Hereby 
alfo  being  made  more  pei  fpicacious,  and  obferving  of 
natural  Things,  they  invented  Phyfick*  for,  as  Profper 
Ph)fic ,  how  Alpinus ,  Lib.  de  Medic  iva  /Pgyptiorum  reports,  They 
firft  found  our.  toQk  tjie  ]imts  0p  curjng  fijvers  Difeafcs  from  brute 

Bealls  and  Animals.  Thus  Phlebotomy  or  Bleeding 
was  found  out  from  the  Hippopotamos  or  River-Horfe, 
which  lives  in  the  Nile ,  for  when  this  Beaft  is  grown 
over  fat  with  continual  Gluttony  and  Gormandizing, 
he  fearches  out  for  a  fharp  pointed  Reed  on  the  Banks  of 
the  River,  and  having  found  one  flt  for  his  purpofe, 
flicks  it  into  his  Thigh,  and  wounds  a  certain  Vein 
there  5  when  having  fufficiently  emty’d  his  Plethoric 
Body  by  Bleeding,  he  clofes,  and  as  it  were  plaflers  up 
the  Orifice  with  Mud.  Alfo  that  a  certain  Bird  call'd 
Ibis,  about  the  Banks  of  Nile,  fit  ft  taught  the  Egyp¬ 
tians  the  way  of  ad  mini  ft  ring  Clyjlers  5  for  this  Bird 
has  been  often  obferv’d,  by  means  of  his  crooked  Bill 
intromitted  into  the  Anus,  to  injedt  fait  Water,  as 
with  a  Syringe,  into  its  own  Bowels,  and  thereby  to 
exonerate  its  Paunch  when  too  much  obftrubted. 
Dogs  arc  commonly  known  when  Sick  to  Vomit 
thcmfelves  by  eating  Grafs.  Swine,  fo  foon  as  they 
perceive  thcmfelves  ill,  refufe  their  Meat,  and  fo  re¬ 
cover  by  Abftinence.  ’Tis  reported  the  wild  Goat 
taught  the  life  of  the  'DiElamnus,  for  drawing  out  of 
Da  rts  and  healing  Wounds,  and  the  Swallow  the  ufe 

of 
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of  Celandine  for  recovering  the  Sight  5  whence  we 
may  as  well  infer,  that  from  the  diverfity  of  Bodies, 
fuch  as  Flies,  Spiders,  Gnats,  Bees,  Pifmires,  Grafhop- 
pers,  Locufts,  Frogs,  isc.  inclos’d  in  Amber,  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  might  firft  learn  the  Art  of  Embalmings  but 
lince  thefe  things  appear  rather  Fabulous,  and  the  plea- 
fant  Flights  of  acute  Wits  and  inquifitive  Naturaiifts, 
than  folid  Truths  to  be  rely’d  on,  we  muft  have  re- 
courfe  to  the  fourth  Caufe,  viz, That  their  Ot  inion  of 
the  Metemfychofis  or  Tranfmigration  of  the  Soul,  and 
other  fuch  like  religious  Principles,  firft  oblig’d  them 
to  ftudy  this  Art,  and  perhaps  the  known  Virtu,  s  of 
Opobalfamum  fa  good  againft  Mortifications  and  Pu- 
trifactions,  might  fuggeft  to  them  the  uf.  of  it  in  pre- 
ferving  the  Bodies  of  Princes,  as  the  Balfamic,  Sulj.  hu- 
rous  and  Bituminous  Nature  of  their  AJpbalt ,  taught 
them  to  ufe  that  for  the  poorer  fort  of  People  5  befides, 
whatever  way  it  was  firft  found  out,  it  was  as  eafie  for 
them  to  do  it  as  for  us  to  believe  it,  fa ysGabriel Clauderm 
in  Metbodo  Balfamandi ,  p.  41.  becaufe  they  excell'd  all 
other  Nations  in  Learning  and  Invention,  fo  that  by 
applying  themfelves  with  the  utmoft  diligence  to  the 
ftudy  of  this  Art,  they  could  not  fail  of  attaining  the 
perfection  of  it,  efpecially  fincc  this  Region  was,  above 
all  others,  the  belt  accommodated  with  an  extraordi¬ 
nary  fruitfulnefs  and  plenty  of  Aromatic  and  Medici¬ 
nal  Things,  neceffary  as  well  for  all  Phyfical  Ufes  as  for 
the  decent  performing  of  their  Embalmings.  Now 
Sandys ,  p.  38.  tells  us  abundance  of  Practitioners  in 
Phyfic  are  frequently  invited  to  Cairo  by  the  great 
ftore  of  Simples  there  growing.  Add  to  this  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  Diligence  of  the  Egyptian  Kings  and  Priefts, 
both  in  rewarding  Arts  and  being  fohcitoufly  intent 
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on  finding  out  the  Nature  of  Things  themfelves,  not  by 
indulging  Superftition,  but  by  a  ftridt  fcarch  and  fcruti- 
ny,  not  trufting  to  plaufible  Appearances,  but  only  to 
Experiments  and  Demonftration.  To  prove  this  we 
jfhall  fhowj  fuch  infallible  Methods  for  the  Invention 
and  Improvement  of  all  Arts  and  Sciences,  that  they 
could  not  eafily  mifcarry  in  their  Defigns  5  for  befides 
the  famous  Library  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia ,  and  that 
in  the  Temple  of  Serapis ,  there  was  at  Cairo ,  as  Profper 
Alpims  de  Medic ina  /Egypt iomm  relates,  a  University 
or  place  of  Study  call’d  Gemelbazar ,  which  paid  yearly 
out  of  the  public  Stock  of  the  Academy  300000  pieces 
of  Gold  for  Books,  Food,  Stipends,  is n. 

The  Invention  of  Arts  and  Sciences  may  be  partly  im- 
Goodneftof  puted  to  the  goodnefs  of  their  Laws,  and  their  ftridtnefs 
zlxLa™'  in  obferving  them  *  the  Egyptians  alledging  this  as  an 
undeniable  Argument,  that  the  befit  Laws  were  made 
and  instituted  among  them,  in  that  the  Native  Kings 
had  Reign  d  in  Egypt  for  the  fpace  of  above  4700 
Years,  and  that  their  Country  during  all  that  Time  had 
been  the  moft  profperous  and  flourifhing  in  the  World* 
which  could  never  have  been  fio  if  the  Inhabitants  had 
not  been  civiliz’d  and  brought  up  under  good  Laws* 
and  a  liberal  Education  in  all  kinds  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
To  efifedt  this  therefore  they  divided  their  People  into 
three  Orders:  Fir  ft,  Priefis.  Secondly ,  Artificers  and 
Husbandmen.  And,  Thirdly ,  Military  Perfons  or  Soul- 
diers.  Now  each  Perfon  ftridtly  keeping  to  his  own 
Province,  Art  flourish’d  in  a  right  Line,  and  Scien¬ 
ces  were  not  attack’d  by  ruftic  and  ignorant  Preten¬ 
ders,  but  only  pradtis’d  by  Priefts,  who  were  the  chief 
of  their  Nobility,  and  liv’d  feparate  from  all  others 
ieaft  their  Learning  Should  be  any  ways  divulg’d.  Nor 

was 
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was  it  lawful  for  an y  but  Priefts  Sons  to  enter  the  Colle¬ 
ges  where  thefe  Sciences  were  taught,  whereby  the  more 
polite  Knowledge  was  fecur’d  to  the  Priefts,  and  me¬ 
chanic  Arts  and  Trades  practis'd  only  by  the  inferior 
People.  Now  the  better  to  eftedt  and  propagate  this, 
they  had  three  Laws  that  mightily  encourag’d  the  Study 
and  Invention  of  Arts,  on  which  their  chief  Felicity 
depended,  as  Diodorus  Siculus  witnefles.  Firjl,  In  that 
they  honour’d  and  efteem’d  all  fuch  as  were  the  firft 
Inventors  and  Promoters  of  ufeful  Things.  Secondly , 

In  that  he  who  pretended  to  more  Arts  than  one,  in- 
curr’d  a  mod  grievous  Punidiment.  And,  Thirdly ,  In 
that  every  one  was  oblig’d  to  appear  annually  before 
the  Governour  of  the  Province  to  fliow  how  he  got 
his  Living,  which  if  he  could  not  prove,  or  was  found 
to  fubfift  by  unjuft:  means,  he  was  infallibly  punifh’d 
with  Death.  Thus  all  Men  were  employ’d,  and  every 
Art  carry’d  to  the  higheft  perfection  in  the  Reign  of  ^  Arts  moll 
Amafis ,  who  enacted  the  third  Law.  Now,  as  a  fur- 
ther  Argument  of  the  Egyptian  Induftry,  hear  what AM'*' 

FI.  V op i feus  relates  of  the  Alexandrians :  Civitas ,  fays 
he,  [ Alexandria -]  opulent  a,  dives, facunda,  in  qua  Nemo 
vivit  otiofus ,  alii  Vitrum  conflanty  ab  aim  Cbarta  confi- 
citur,  alii  Lhryphiones  funt :  Omnes  ceite  cujufcunque 
Artis  is1  videnturist  habentur  5  Podagrofi  quod  agant  ha - 
benty  habent  exei  quod  facianty  ?ie  Chiragrici  quidem 
apud  eos  otiofi  vivunt .  Alexandria  is  a  plentiful  and .  AI'*ajd”+ 
opulent  City ,  in  which  none  live  idle\  Some  blow  Glafsy  ous.and  n°a- 
others  make  Paper ,  a  third  fort  weave  Linneny  and  in  a r  ^ n§ 
word ,  all  have  fome  Trade  or  Work,  Thoje  that  have  the 
Gout  in  theix  Feet  or  are  Blind  have  fomething  to  do ,  and  - 
even  fuch  as  have  the  Gcut  in  their  Hands  are  not  idle . 

This  [(hows  how  every  Art  was  cultivated:  Likewife 
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their  Iriduftry  and  number  of  Hands  as  plainly  prove 
the  facility  of  performing  thofe  feemingly  incredi¬ 
ble  and  ftupendious  Works,  which  has  taken  us  up 
fo  much  Time  to  relate  5  for  ’tis  faid,  throughout  the 
its .  whole  Country  of  Egypt,  in  the  Reign  of  Amahs , 

number  of  Ci-  ,  i  n  r  .1  ^  j 

ties  and iniu- there  were  reckon  u  no  fewer  than  20000  Cities,  and 
blMnts*  that  it  was  efteem’d  the  molt  populous  Country  of  the 
World  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  it  had  in  it  above 
1 8000  Cities,  as  might  be  feen  regifterd  in  their  Sa¬ 
cred  Records  3  and  in  the  Time  of  Ptolemeus  Lagus 
there  remain’d  above  3000.  Once,  they  fay,,  in  a 
general  Cenfus  taken  of  all  the  Inhabitants,  they  a- 
mounted  to  Seven  Millions,  and  even  at  the  Time  of 
Diodorus ,  tliere  were  no  lefs  than  Three  Millions  of 
People,  which  wonderful  Encreafe  feme  think  might 
How  kcame  be  effected  by  the  conftant  drinking  of  the  Nile  Wa- 
roas!  °numc  ter,  which  had  the  Virtue,  of  making  the  Egyptian 
Women  Prolific,  fo  as  commonly  to  bring  forth  three 
or  four  Children  at  a  Birth.  This  may  a  little  abate 
the  wonder,  how  the  Children  of  Ifrael  could  multi¬ 
ply  to  that  degree  in  fo  fhort  a  fpace,  that  in  430 
Years,  from  70  Ferfons,  which  came  with  Jacob onto 
Egypt ,  he  became  a  mighty  Nation  3  for  it  is  faid,  at 
their  departure,  there  journey’d,  from  Ramefes  to 
Succoth ,  about  6 00000  Men,  befides  Women  and 
Children.  Now  how  populous  the  Land  from  whence 
they  came  was,  may  be  collected  not  only  from  their 
commanding  fuch  mighty  Powers  as  were  under  them, 
but  alfo,  as  has  been  before  obferv’d,  from  the  feveral 
Accounts  of  that  Kingdom,  given  us  by  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  3  for  it  is  reported  tl^t  Sefac  or 
Sejo?ichis  arm  d  400000  Foot,  60000  Horfe  and  1200 
Chariots  againft  Reboboam ,  and  that  King  Cheops  or 
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Chemnis  employ’d  360000  Men  in  erecting  one  of  the 
Pyramids,  Tis  alfo  farther  faid,  they  built  other  ftu- 
pendious  Works,  fnch  as  the  Labyrinth ,  Obelisks  Co - 
lojjuss ,  &c.  as  not  knowing  otherwife  how  to  expend  Me^c 
their  Treafure  or  employ  their  People,  thro’  which  wonderful 

1  •  Tr-  1  1  *  1  ,  •  *  Works  were 

means  their  Kings,  by  their  great  Riches  and  infinite  perform’d, 
numbers  of  Men,  left  behind  them  fuch  eternal  Mo¬ 
numents  of  their  State  and  Grandure,  which  altho5 
they  bear  the  name  of  Wonders  to  this  very  Day,  as 
feeming  very  difficult  to  have  been  perform’d,  yet  were 
fuch  Works  render’d  eafie  enough,  if  we  confider  fo 
vaft  a  multitude  of  Hands  as  were  employ’d  about 
them,  and  this  being  rightly  confider  d,  we  may  well 
enough  believe  what  Herodotus  fays  of  Egypt ,  That  it 
bad  more  wonderful  Works  than  all  the  Nations  of  the 
World  befides . 

Thus  having  ffiown  how  the  Egyptians  were  the  firft 
Inventors  and  Propagators  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  we 
will  next  (how  to  what  end  they  built  thpfe  admirable 
Structures  with  fo  great  labour  andTxpence,  think¬ 
ing  not  as  Ariftotle ,  Lib.  3.  Polit .  who  makes  them  to 
have  been  the  Works  of  Tyranny,  or  as  Pliny ,  Lib.  2 6. 
cap.  i2.  conjectures,  that  they  built  them  partly  out 
of  Oftentation,  and  partly  out  of  State-Policy,  to  di¬ 
vert  their  People  from  Mutinies  and  Rebellion  by  keep¬ 
ing  them  employ’d,  but  that  they  erected  them  as  Re- 
pofitories  for  their  Dead,  which  they  did  from  a  Be¬ 
lief  they  had  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and  an 
Opinon  they  held  of  the  Metempfychofis  or  Transmi¬ 
gration  of  it  from  one  Body  to  another :  Tis  true, 
thofe  Arguments  alledg’d  by  Pliny  might  be  Secon¬ 
dary  Motives,  yet  fays  Greaves  in  his  Pyramidographia , 
p.  45.  the  true  Reafon  depends  upon  higher  and  more 

weighty* 
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weighty  Confiderations,  fpringing  from  the  Theology 
of  the  Egyptians,  who  as  Servius  fhews  in  his  Com¬ 
ment  on  thde  words  of  Virgil ,  Lib.  3.  JEneid \  where 
that  Poet  defcribes  the  Funeral  of  Polydorus , 

- - Animamq 5  Sepulchro 

Condimus— - — * 

believ’d,  That  as  long  as  the  Body  endurd  fo  long  fhould 
the  Soul  continue  with  it ,  which  alfo  was  the  Opinion 
of  the  Stoicks:  Hence  the  Egyptians,  skilful  in  Wifdom , 
keep  their  Bead  embalm’d  jo  much  the  longer ,  to  the  end 
the  Soul  may  for  a  long  while  continue  with  the  Body , 
left  it  fhould  quickly  pafs  into  another .  The  Romans 
aEted  quite  contrary ,  burning  their  Bead ,  that  the  Soul 
might  fuddenly  return  into  the  generality  of  Things ,  that 
is,  into  its  own  Nature  $  wherefore,  fays  Greaves ,  that 
the  Body  might  not  either  by  Putrifadfion  be  reduc’d 
to  Duft,  out  of  which  it  was  firft  form'd,  or  by  Fire 
be  converted  to  Aihes  (as  the  manner  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was)  the  Egyptians  invented  curious  Com- 
pofitions,  befides  intombing  their  Dead  in  ftately  Re- 
pofitories,  thereby  to  preferve  them  from  Rottennefs, 
and  render  them  Eternal.  Nec  cremate ,  aut  fodere  fas 
put  ant,  verum  arte  Medicatos  intra  per  etr  alia  collocant, 
fiys  Pomponius  Mela,  Lib.  1.  cap.  y.  Alfo  Herodotus  in 
Thalia  gives  the  Reafon  why  they  neither  burn’d  nor 
bury’d  their  Dead,  for  difcourfing  in  his  third  Book 
of  the  Cruelty  of  Cambyfes,  and  his  commanding  the 
Body  of  Amafis,  an  Egyptian  King,  fhould  be  taken 
out  of  his  Sepulchre,  be  whipp’d  and  us’d  with  all  con¬ 
tumely  5  he  reports,  after  all  this  he  order'd  it  to  be 
burn’d,  Commanding  that  which  was  not  Holy,  for  the 
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Perfians  imagine /  the  Fire  to  be  a  God,  and  tie  it  her  the  Fire  thought 
Egyptians  nor  they  were  accuftom d  to  burn  their  Dead:  a yc?</.F^r‘f 
The  Perfians,  for  the  Reafon  before  alleg'd \  becaufe  they 
conceiv'd  it  unfit  for  a  God  to  devour  the  Carcafs  of  a 
Man$  and  the  Egyptians,  becaufe  they  were  perfuaded 
the  Fire  was  a  living  Creature ,  devouring  all  Things  it  .% 
receiv'd \  and  after  it  was  fatisfy  d  with  Food \  dyd  with  Creature! 
that  it  had  devour  d \  Nor  was  it  their  Cuflom  to  give 
their  dead  Bodies  to  Beafls  (as  the  Hyrcanians  were  wont 
to  do)  but  to  Embalm  or  Salt  them ,  not  only  for  this 
Reafon ,  but  alfo  that  they  might  not  be  con  fum'd  with 
Worms .  The  term  i#  e.  Salting  or  Embalming 

the  Dead,  us'd  by  Herodotus ,  is  alfo  us’d  by  Baruch  and 
Plato .  Lucian  likewife  in  his  Difcourfe  de  Luffu ,  treat¬ 
ing  of  the  feveral  kinds  of  Burial  practis’d  by  divers 
Nations,  fays,  The  Grecians  burn  their  Dead ,  the  Perfi¬ 
ans  bury  them ,  the  Indians  anoint  them  with  the  Fat 
of  Swine ,  the  Scythians  eat  them ,  and  the  Egyptians 
(t ct^yyjd)  Embalm  them:  Which  manner  likewife  is 

alluded  to  bv  M  Aurelius  Antoninus ,  under  the  word 

•»  * 

:  His  Words  are  thefe,  That  which  the  other  Day 
was  excrementitious  Matter ,  fhall  within  few  Days  either 
be  rdeiygsf,  an  Embalm’d  Body,  or  down  right  Afhes  5 
in  the  one  expreffing  the  Cuftom  of  the  Egyptians , 
and  in  the  other  that  of  the  Romans.  By  Salting  or 
Embalming  the  Soul,  according  to  the  Belief  of  the 
Egyptians ,  was  oblig’d  to  abide  with  the  Body,  and  . 
the  Body  on  its  part  became  as  durable  as  Marble,  in- 
fomuch  that  Plato ,  who  liv’d  in  Egypt  with  Euc/oxus 
no  lefs  than  13  Years,  as  Strabo  witnefles,  brings  it  for 
an  Argument,  in  his  Phadon,  to  prove  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  thro’  the  long  duration  of  thefe  Bodies, 
which  furely  would  have  been  yet  more  conclufive 
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with  him,  could  he  but  have  imagin’d  they  (hould 
have  continu’d  fo  folid  and  entire  even  to  this  Day, 
as  we  find  many  of  them  are:  For  this  Reafon  St. 

Etfptiitns  be-  Auftin  truly  affirms  the  Egyptians  had  a  Belief  of  the 
Re'  Refurreftion ,  in  that  they  carefully  preferv  d  their  Dead $ 
for  they  had  a  Cuflom  among  them  of  drying  up  the  Bodies , 
and  r endring  them  as  durable  as  Brafs :  Eh  fe,  in  their 
Language  they  call’d  Gabbares ,  whence  the  glofs  of 
Ifidore ,  Gabbares  mortuorum  in  Vulcanius  his  Edition,  or 
as  Spondanus  de  Carnet,  facris ,  Lib.  1 .  pars  1 .  e  ar.  5.  reads, 
Gabbares  mortuorum  condita  Corpora. 

The  manner  how  the  Egyptians  prepar’d  and  Em¬ 
balm'd  thefe  Bodies  is  very  copioufly,  and  bv  what  l 
obferv’d  at  my  being  there,  hvi>Gi  eaves  in  his  Byrami - 
dographia ,  p.  48.  faithfully  deferib’d  by  Herodotus  and 
Diodorus  5  in  which  Matter,  tho’  I  cannot  totally  dif- 
fent  from  Mr.  Greaves ,  for  their  Account  may  be  true, 
yet  is  it  not  fo  copious  as  they  make  it,  but  imperfectly 
related,  or  at  leaft  fo  far  that  fome  Paffages  are  hardly 
to  be  underftood  or  made  out,  which  may  eafily  be  al¬ 
low’d  without  Reflection  on  thofe  famous  Men,  fince 
they  treated  of  the  Matter  only  as  Hiftcrians  and  not 
as  Phyficians :  My  bufinefs  therefore  flhall  be,  after  re¬ 
lating  their  own  Words,  to  reconcile  their  Differences, 
explain  the  Difficulties,  and  compare  the  Opinions  of 
Annotators  and  Phyficians  on  this  Art ,  and  laftly,  to 
fuggeft  fome  new  Thoughts,  as  plaufible,  and  per¬ 
haps  as  true  as  any,  efpecially  fince  it  is  all  but  guefs- 
work,  and  the  true  Art  may  have  entirely  perifh’d  with 
the  antient  Egyptians ,  either  by  Inundation,  Fire,  Ir¬ 
ruptions  of  Enemies,  or  other  hoftile  Devaftations.  I 
will  begin  firft  with  Herodotus,  whofe  Words  ferve  as 
well  to  ihew  the  fcveral  Ceremonies  of  Sepulture  as 

their 
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their  Embalmings ,  and  whom  we  find  in  his  Second  Book 
call’d  Euterpe ,  thus  fpeaking  of  the  Egyptians : 

Their  Mournhig,  fays  he,  and  manner  of  Burial  are 
after  this  kind ;  When  any  Man  of  Quality  dies ,  all  the  Egyptian  Fttne- 
Women  of  that  Family  be  fine  ar  their  Heads  and  Faces' aU% 
with  Dirt  5  then  leaving  the  Body  at  home ,  they  go  la¬ 
menting  up  and  down  the  City  with  all  their  Relations , 
their  Apparel  being  girt  about  them ,  and  their  Breajis 
left  naked.  On  the  other  hatid  the  Men ,  having  likewife 
their  Cloaths  girt  about  them, beat  themfelves .  Theft  things 
being  done ,  they  carry  the  dead  Body  to  be  Embalm’d  5 
for  which ,  there  are  certain  Ferfons  appointed  who  profefs 
this  Art.  Theft,  when  the  Body  is  brought  to  them , 

/ hew  to  thofe  that  bring  it  certain  Models  of  Wood,  painted 
like  the  Dead  Perfon  that  B  to  be  Embalm’d.  One  of  thefe 
they  fay  is  accurately  made  ( which  1  think  not  lawful  to 
name  tlyen  they  Jhew  a  fecond  inferior  to  it  and  of  an 
e  a  filer  Price ,  and  next  a  third  cheaper  than  the  former,  and 
of  a  very  fmall  value ,  which  being  feen,  they  ask  them  what 
Pattern  they  will  have  the  dead  Body  prepar’d  by:  When 
they  have  agreed  on  the  Price  they  depart,  and  thofe  with 
whom  the  dead  Corps  is  left  proceed  to  Embalm  it  after 
the  following  manner :  Firft  of  all  they,  with  a  crooked 
Iron,  draw  the  Brain  out  of  the  Head  thro  the  Nofir i Is, 
and  then  fill  up  the  Cavity  with  Medicinal  Ingredients. 

Next,  with  a  Jharp  iEthiopic  Stone,  they  cut  up  that 
part  of  the  Abdomen  call’d  the  Ilia,  and  that  way  draw 
out  all  the  Bowels,  which  having  cleans  d  and  wafidd 
with  Palm-Wine,  they  again  rinfe  and  wafh  with  Wine 
perfum'd  with  pounded  Odours  5  then  filling  up  the  Belly 
with  pure  Myrrh  and  Caffia grofly  powder  d,  and  all  other 
Odours  except  Frankincenfe,  they  fow  it  up  again.  Ha¬ 
ving  fo  done ,  they  fait  it  up  clofe  with  Nitre  70  Days, 
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for  longer  they  may  not  fait  it.  After  this  number  of  Days 
are  over ,  they  wafh  the  Corps  again ,  and  then  roul  it  up 
with  fine  Linnen  all  befmear  d  with  a  fort  of  Gum  commonly 
usd  by  the  Egyptians  infiead of  Glue.  Then  is  the  Body 
re  for d  to  its  Relations ,  who  prepare  a  wooden  Coffin  for 
it ,  in  the  jhape  and  like nefs  of  a  Man ,  arid  then  put  the 
Embalm’d  Body  into  it ,  and  thus  inclosd place  it  in  a 
Repofitory  in  the  Houfe ,  fetting  it  upright  againjl  the 
Wall.  After  this  manner  they  with  great  expence  pre - 
ferve  their  Dead ,  whereas  tbofe  who  to  avoid  too  great 
a  Charge  defire  a  mediocrity ,  thus  Embalm  them:  They 
neither  cut  the  Belly  nor  plucky  out  the  Entrails ,  but 
fill  it  with  Clyfters  of  Oil  of  Cedar  injeCled  up  the 
Anus,  and  then  fait  it  the  aforefaid  number  of  Days.  On 
the  la  ft  of  thefe  they  prefs  out  the  Cedar  Clyfier ,  by  the 
fame  way  they  bad  injefled  it,  which  has  fuch  Virtue  arid 
Efficacy  that  it  brings  out  along  with  it  the  Bowels  wajled , 
and  the  Nitre  confumes  the  Elefh,  leaving  only  the  Skin 
and  Bones  :  Having  thus  done ,  they  reftorethe  dead  Body  to 
the  Relations,  doing  nothing  more.  The  third  way  of 
Embalming  is  for  tbofe  of  yet  meaner  Circumftances : 
They  with  Lotions  wajh  the  Belly,  then  dry  it  with  Salt 
for  70  Days,  and  afterwards  deliver  it  to  be  carry  d  away. 
Neverthelefs,  beautiful  Women  and  Ladies  of  Quality 
were  not  deliver  d  to  be  Embalm’d  till  three  or  four  Days 
after  they  had  been  dead.  Ea  de  caufa  facientes,  ne  cum 
Faeminis  ifti  Salinarii  concumbanc.  Deprehenfum  enim 
quendam  aiunt  coeuntem  cum  recenti  Cadavere  Mulie- 
bri,  delatumq;  ab  ejufdem  Artificii  Socio.  But  if  any 
Egyptian  or  Stranger  was  either  kilTd  by  a  Crocodile ,  or 
drown  d  in  the  River,  the  City  where  he  was  caft  up  was 
to  Embalm  and  bury  him  honour aby  in  the  Sacred  Monu¬ 
ments,  whom  no  one ,  no,  not  a  Relation  or  Friend,  but  the 
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Priefts  of  Nile  only  might  touch ,  becaufe  they  bury  d  one 
who  was  fomething  more  than  a  dead  Man. 

Diodorus  Siculus,  Lib.  i.  relates  the  Funeral  Cer  Diodorus  (v- 
monies  of  the  Egyptians  more  diftinCtly  and  clearly, 
and  with  fome  very  remarkable  Circumftances.  When  *HnerJs' 
any  one  among  the  Egyptians  dies ,  fays  he,  all  his  Re¬ 
lations  and  Friends ,  putting  Dirt  upon  their  Heads ,  go 
lamenting  about  the  City ,  till  fuch  time  as  the  Body  Jhall 
be  buryd.  In  the  mean  time  they  abftain  from  Baths  and 
Wine ,  and  all  kinds  of  delicate  Meats ,  neither  do  they 
during  that  time  wear  any  coftly  Apparel .  The  manner 
of  their  Burials  is  threefold  5  one  very  coftly ,  a  fecond  fort 
lefts  char  gable,  and  a  third  very  mean.  In  the  fir  ft,  they 
fay,  there  is  ftpent  a  Talent  of  Silver,  in  the  fecond  20 
Minae,  but  in  the  laft  there  is  very  little  Expence .  Thofe 
who  have  the  care  of  ordering  the  Body ,  are  fuch  as  have 
been  taught  that  Art  by  their  Anceftors.  Thefte  fhewing 
to  the  Kindred  of  the  Deceasd  a  Bill  of  Expences  of 
each  find  of  Burial,  ask.  them  after  what  manner  they 
will  have  the  Body  prepar'd  5  when  they  have  agreed  up¬ 
on  the  matter,  they  deliver  the  Body  to  fuch  as  are  ufu- 
ally  appointed  for  this  Office.  Fir  ft  he  who  has  the 
name  of  Scribe,  laying  it  upon  the  Ground,  marks  about 
the  Flank,  on  the  left  fide,  how  much  is  to  be  cut  away . 

Then  he  who  is  call'd  the  Cutter  or  Dijfedor,  with  an  iEthi- 
opic  Stone,  cuts  away  as  much  of  the  Flefh  as  the  Law 
commands,  and  preftently  runs  away  as  faft  as  he  can: 

Thofe  who  are  prefen t  perfuing  him,  caft  Stones  at  him ,  and 
curfe  him,  hereby  turning  all  the  Execrations,  which  they 
imagin  due  to  his  Office,  upon  him .  For  whofoever  offers 
violence,  wounds  or  does  any  kind  of  injury  to  a  Body  of 
the  fame  nature  with  himfelf,  they  think  him  worthy  of 
Hatred  3  but  thofe  who  are  call'd  the  Embalmers,  they 
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efieem  worthy  of  Honour  and  Refpett :  For  they  are  fa¬ 
miliar  with  their  Priefis ,  and  go  into  the  Temples  as  Ho¬ 
ly  Men ,  without  any  prohibition.  So  foon  as  they  come 
to  Embalm  the  differed  Body ,  one  of  them  thrnfls  his 
Hand  thro'  the  Wound  into  the  Abdomen,  and  draws 
forth  all  the  Bowels  but  the  Heart  and  Kidnies ,  which 
another  wa/hes  and  cleanfes  with  Wine  made  of  Balms 
and  aromatic  Odours .  Lafily ,  having  wafh'd  the.  Body , 
they  anoint  it  with  Oil  of  Cedar  and  other  Things  for- 
above  30  Days ,  and  afterwards  with  Myrrh ,  Cinamon 
and  other  fuch  like  Matters  }  which  have  not  only  a  power 
to  prejerve  it  for  a  long  lime ,  but  aljo  give  it  a  Jweet 
Smell }  after  which  they  deliver  it  to  the  Kindred ,  in  fuch 
manner  that  every  Member  remains  whole  and  entire ,  and 
no  part  of  it  chang'd ,  but  the  beauty  and  fbdpe  of  the. 
Face  Jeems  juft  as  it  was  before ^  and  may  be  known ,  even, 
the  Hairs  of  the  Eye  Lids  and  Eye-Brows  remaining  as. 
they  were  at  firll.  By  this  means  many  of  the  Egyptians, 
keeping  the  dead  Bodies  of  their  Ancejiors  in  magnificent 
Houfes,  fo  perfectly  jee  the  true  Vijage  and  Countenance  of 
ihoje  that  dy'd  many  Ages  before  they  them! elves  were  born 9, 
that  in  viewing  the  Ft  oportions  of  every  one  of  them ,  and 
the  Lineaments  of  their  Faces ,  they  take  as  much  delight 
as  if  they  were  ft  ill  living  among  them.  Moreover ,  the 
Friends  and  near  ell  Relations  of  the  Deceas’d,  for  the 
greater  Pomp  of  the  Solemnity ,  acquaint  the  Judges  and 
the  veil  of  their  Friends  with  the  Time  pref  x'd  for  the 
Funeral  or  Day  of  Sepulture ,  declaring  that  fuch  a  one 
( calling  the  Dead  by  his  Name )  is  fuch  a  Day  to  pafs 
the  Lake ,  at  which  Time  above  40  Judges  appear ,  and 
fit  together  in  a  Semicircle ,  in  a  place  prepar'd  on  the 
hither  fide  of  the  Lake,  where  a  Ship ,  provided  beforehand' 
by  fuch  as  have  the  care  of  the  Bnfinefi ,  is  bal  d  up  to 
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the  Shoar ,  and  fleer  d  by  a  Pilot ^  whom  the  Egyptians  in 
their  Language  call  Charon.  Hence,  they  Jay ,  Orpheus 
upon  joeing  this  Ceremony  while  he  was  in  Egypt,  invent¬ 
ed  the  Fable  of  I  {elf  partly  imitating  therein  the  People 
of  Egypt,  and  partly  adding  jomewhat  of  his  own.  The 
Ship  being  thus  brought  to  theLaky-fde,  before  the  Coffin 
is  put  on  board,  every  one  is  at  liberty  by  the  Law  to  ac¬ 
cuse  the  Dead  of  what  he  thinks  him  guilty.  Now  if 
any  one  proves  he  was  an  ill  Liver ,  the  Judges  give  Sen¬ 
tence  the  Body  (ball  be  depriv'd  of  Sepulture  ;  but  in  cafe 
the  Informer  be  conviBed  of  falje  Accusation,  then  is  he  jc~ 
verely  punifV  d.  If  no  Accujer  appear ,  or  the  Information, 
prove  fal  e,  then  all  the  Kindred  of  the  Deceas'd  leave  off 
Mourning ,  and  begin  to  fet  forth  his  Praijes ,  yet  fay  nothing 
of  his  Birth  fas  the  Cuflom  is  among  the  Greeks)  becaufe 
the  Egyptians  all  think  themjelves  equally  Noble  :  But 
then  they  recount  how  the  Deceas'd  was  educated  from  his 
Youth,  and  brought  up  to  Mans  Eflate,  exalting  his  Piety 
towards  the  Gods  and  Juflice  towards  Men,  his  Chaflity 
and  other  Virtues ,  wherein  he  excell d \  and  laftly ,  pray  and 
call  upon  the  Infernal  Deities  to  receive  him  into  the  So¬ 
ciety  of  the  Juft.  The  common  People  take  this  from  the 
others ^  and  conjequently  approve  all  is  faid  in  his  Praife 
by  a  loud  fhont,  jetting  lihgwije  forth  his  Virtues  in  the 
highefl  flrains  of  Commendation ,  as  one  that  is  to  live  for 
ever  with  the  Infernal  Gods .  Then  thoje  that  have  Tombs 
of  their  own-,  interr  the  Corps  in  places  appointed  for  that 
pnrpoje,  and  they  that  have  none,  rear  up  the  Body  in  its 
Coffin  againfl  fome  flrong  Wall  of  their  Houje .  But  jack 
as  are  denyd  Sepulture  on  account  of  J  ome  Crime  or  Debt ? 
are  laid  up  at  home  without  Coffins  :  Yet  when  it  fhall  af¬ 
terwards  happen  that  any  of  their  Poflerity  grows  Rich, 
he  commonly  pays  off  the  deceas'd  Per jons  Debts,  and 
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gets-  his  Crimes  abfolvd,  and  fo  buries  him  honourably,  for 
the  Egyptians  are  wont  to  boa  ft  of  their  Parents  and  An - 
ceftors  that  were  magnificently  bury  d.  ’ Tis  a  Cuftom  like- 
wife  among  them  to  pawn  the  dead  Bodies  of  their  Paretits 
to  their  Creditors,  but  then  thofe  that  do  not  redeem  them 
fall  under  the  greateft  Difgrace  imaginable,  and  are  de- 
ny d  Burial  themfelves  at  their  Deaths. 

Reflections  Thus  fir  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  have  given 
an  Embalming.  the  largeft  and  cleared:  Accounts  of  any  of  the  Ancients 
of  the  Funeral  Ceremonies  and  Embalmings  of  the  Egy¬ 
ptians,  but  there  are  ftill  remaining  fome  dubious  and 
difficult  Points  neceflary  to  be  known,  for  the  better 
underftanding  this  Art :  We  fhall  make  fome  Quere  s 
and  Reflexions  thereon,  and  endeavour  to  reconcile 
them  by  the  Opinions  of  the  more  refin’d  Artifts,  the 
modern  Phyficians. 

ing  of  the  Egy-  Firft  then  of  the  Mourning  of  the  Egyptians ,  by 

puns.  them  very  ftrictly  obferv’d  lor  a  long  time,  and  per¬ 
form’d  after  the  following  manner :  When  any  of 
their  Kings  dy’d  they  lamented  his  Death  with  a  gene¬ 
ral  Mourning,  making  fad  Lamentaions,  putting  Dirt 
upon  their  Heads,  rending  their  Cloaths  and  beating 
their  Breads  3  they  (hut  up  their  Temples  and  Markets, 
and  prohibited  all  Fell ivals  and  Rejoycings  3  they  ab- 
ftain’d  from  all  delicate  Meats  and  collly  Apparel,  from 
Baths,  Perfumes  and  Ointments,  and  neither  made 
their  Beds  nor  accompany’d  with  their  Wives,  but 
exprefs’d  all  the  figns  of  an  extraordinary  Affliction, 
that  they  could  have  done  for  their  own  Child.  This 
their  Mourning  continu’d  till  the  Body  was  burv’d, 
which  was  no  lcfs  than  72  Days,  during  which,  both 
Men  and  Women,  and  thofe  about  2  or  300  in  num¬ 
ber,  went  about  the  City  twice  a  Day  without  any 

thing 
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thing  on  But  a  Linnen-Cloath  girt  about  their  Bodies, 
from  beneath  their  Breads  downwards,  renewing  their 
Grief,  and  intermixing  the  Virtues  and  Praifes  of  the  de¬ 
ceas’d  Prince  with  their  Sighs  and  Outcries.  Much  the 

fame  Ceremonies  were  obfervd  in  their  private  Fune¬ 
rals,  fome  of  which  we  (hall  infert  from  the  Writings  of 
the  famous  Von  Antonio  de  Guevara ,  Hiftoriographer  to 
the  Emperor  Charles  V.  who  in  his  ioth  Letter,  Eng- 
lilh’d  by  Mr.  Savage ,  thus  writes  :  ‘  Of  all  Nations, 
none  we  read  of  made  fo  much  adoe  about  their 
Dead  as  the  Egyptians ,  who,  when  ever  a  Friend  dy’d, , 
‘  always  (hew’d  him  far  more  Refpect  than  while  he 
‘  liv’d  5  infomuch  that  if  a  Father  loft  a  Son,  a  Son  a 
‘  Father,  or  one  Friend  was  depriv'd  of  another,  they 
‘  us’d  to  (have  off  half  their  Hair  as  a  Hieroglyphic  to  ■ 
‘  demonftrate  they  had  parted  with  half  of  themfelves. 

‘  Alfo  the  Egyptian  Women,  when  their  Husbands, 

‘  Children  or  Relations  dy’d,  were  wont  to  tear  their 
‘  Flelh,  and  lcratch  their  Faces  with  their  Nails.  Like- 
‘  wife  the  lefter  Priefts,  at  the  Funerals  of  the  greater, 

‘  were  accuftomd  to  mark  their  Flelh  with  red  hot 
Irons,  either  on  their  Hands,  Arms  or  Breafts,  to  the 
‘  end  that  when  ever  they  beheld  thofe  Scars  they  might 
immediately  be  difpos’d  to  lament  their  lofs.  In 
‘  like  manner  they  had  a  Cuftom,  that  when  ever  a 
‘  King  or  Prince  dy’d,  all  his  Officers  were  inftantly 
£  oblig’d  to  llalh  themfelves  with  Knives  in  fome  viffi 
‘  ble  part  of  their  Bodies  5  infomuch,  that  he  who  was 
4  obferv  d  to  have  moft  Wounds,  was  always  look'd 
‘  upon  to  be  the  greateft  Mourner,  All  which  Gere- 
4  monies  being  in  themfelves  fuperfbtious,  and  no 
c‘  doubt  invented  by  the  Devil,  forafmuch  as  the  Egy- 
ft  tans  were  all  naturally  Necromancers*  ..Magicians,  , 
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c  Wizzards  and  Aftrologers,  and  for  that  they  were 
not  only  a  damage  to  the  Living,  but  alfo  no  Ad- 
c  vantage  to  the  Dead  5  G  O  D  forbad  the  Children  of 
‘  Ifrael  (who  living  fo  long  in  Egypt ,  had  contracted 
c  many  ill  Cuftoms  from  thofe  People)  both  marking 
c  and  cutting  their  Flefh,  as  appears  from  Leviticus  19. 
c  27,  28.  where  he  Commands  the  Ijraeliies  neither 
c  to  round  the  Corners  of  their  Heads ,  nor  mar  the  Points 
c  of  their  Beards:  To  make  any  Cuttings  in  their  Flefhy 
c  or  print  any  Marky  upon  it  on  account  of  their  Dead. 

How  the  G-  Thus  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus  having  fir  it 
b  aim'd  Bodies,  d  eferib’d  the  manner  of  Mourning  among  the  Egypti¬ 
ans ,  they  next  proceed  to  give  an  Account  of  their 
Embalmings ,  telling  us,  That  whilil  the  Ceremonies  of 
Mourning  were  performing,  they  carry’d  the  Dead  to 
be  Embalm  d '  as  I  fuppofe,  to  a  certain  place  appoint¬ 
ed  for  that  purpofe,  where  Perfons  refided  who  pro- 
fefs’d  that  Art,  being  well  experienc'd  therein,  and 
taught  it  by  their  Anceftors.  Thefe  Ihow’d  the  Rela¬ 
tions  or  Perfons  that  brought  the  Body,  and  had 
commiflion  for  ordering  the  Funeral,  certain  Mo¬ 
dels  or  Patterns  of  Wood,  painted  in  the  likenefs 
V,  mhkindtof*  Embalm  d  Bodies,  being  of  three  feveral  kinds  and 
Embalming.  Prizes,  fuitablc  to  every  one’s  Condition  and  Quality  3 
fome  very  Rich  and  Coftly,  others  of  a  moderate  Price, 
and  a  third  fort  cheaper  and  of  very  little  Value.  Ha¬ 
ving  agreed  upon  the  Sort  and  Price,  they  immedi¬ 
ately  go  about  Embalming  the  Body,  and  as  Herodotus 
tells  us,  firft  of  all  draw  out  the  Brain,  with  a  crooked 
Iron,  thro’  the  Noftrils,  infilling  in  its  place,  by  the 
fame  way,  feveral  Medicaments,  which  as  it  is  con¬ 
trary  to  our  Cuftom  of  Diflection,  that  begins  with 
the  Abdonien ,  feeing  its  Contents  fooneft  putrifie  and 

be- 
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become  often  live  even  in  our  cold  Country,  and 
much  more  would  do  in  fo  hot  a  Climate  as  that  of 
Egypt,  if  neglected  5  fo  the  extraction  of  the  Brain, 
after  the  manner  propos’d  by  him,  is  a  very  difficult 
and  tedious  piece  of  Work, if  poflible  to  be  perform’d  at 
all  5  but  his  wrong  beginning  of  this  Work  of  Embalm¬ 
ing  not  fo  material  a  Miftake,  as  his  amufing  us 
with  a  Story  of  drawing  forth  the  Brain  thro’  the 
Noftrils  with  a  crooked  Iron,  (by  which  I  fuppofe  he 
means  fome  particular  fort  of  Inftrument)  and  not 
farther  explaining  himfelf  how  or  after  what  manner 
it  was  done;  and  indeed  I  believe  he  could  not,  the 
thing  being  in  it  felf  impracticable  and  ridiculous, 
which  any  one  skill’d  in  Anatomy  will  readily  agree  to. 

But  grant  it  could  be  done,  the  afore-faid  extraction 
ot  the  Brain  thro’  the  Noftrils,  muff  neverthelefs  fo 
dilacerate  the  cartilagineous  parts  of  the  Nofe,  that 
the  carnous  and  cutaneous  parts  would  fink,  and 
thereby  render  the  Face  deform’d.  '  More  agreeable 
therefore  to  Reafon  is  what  Grypbius  in  Trail,  cte  Mum. 
Wratiflav.  p.  45.  afferts,  That  it  might  be  more  com- 
modioufly  extracted  thro’  a  large  Foramen ,  made  in 
the  huider  part  of  the  Head,  near  the  upper  Vertebra 
of  the  Neck ;  but  that  this  was  not  the  right  way 
neither,  I  am  thoroughly  convinc’d  from  the  Skull  of 
an  Embalm  d  Body  I  have  by  me,  which  has  no  fueh 
A  pert  ion.  To  reconcile  therefore  this  feeming  diffi-  The  Brain 

culcy,  I  will  (hew  a  Method  how  ‘tis  poftible  to  [3ehowcXiraae^ 
perform’d  by  a  convenient  Inftrument  which  I  have 
devis’d,  and  intend  to  deferibe  in  another  Place,  con¬ 
tenting  my  felf  here  to  tell  you,  That  by  inject¬ 
ing  Oil  of  Cedar,  or  the  like  corroiive  Medicine  thro’ 
the  Noftrils,  or  thro’  the  Ears,  by  a  PafTage  privately 
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made  into  the  Skull,  the  Brain  may  be  confum’d  and 
brought  away,  and  the  Skull,  by  injections  of  Spiritu¬ 
ous  and  aromatic  Wines,  be  thoroughly  wafh’d  and 
cleans'd :  and  laftly  fill’d  with  melted  Bitumen  or  fweet 
Balfams,  that  acquire  a  fohd  Confidence  when  cold. 
And  altho’  Greaves  feems  well  fatisfy’d  with  Hero¬ 
dotus  s  Account,  yet  is  his  Obfervation,  />.  45?.  of  his 
Pyramidographia ,  more  agreeable  to  this  Opinion  of 
mine,  where  he  tells  us,  That  having  caus’d  the  Head, 
of  one  of  the  richer  fort  of  Embalm  d  Bodies  to  be 
open’d,  he  found  in  the  hollow  of  the  Skull  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  two  pounds  of  Medicament,  which  had  the 
confidence,  filacknefs  and  fmell  of  a  kind  of  Bitumen 
or  Pitch,  and  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun  was  become  foft. 

Diodorus  Siculus  begins  more  methodically  with  the 
The  w?  Scribe  or  Defigner,  an  Officer  fo  call’d,  who  draws  up¬ 
on  a  piece  of  Paper,  or  marks  on  the  Body  it  felf,  the 
part  that  was  to  be  open’d,  viz-  The  Flank  on  the  left 

a  j-  « 

fide.  Then  the  Dijfedor  made  the  Incifion  ( without 
cutting  off  any  of  the  Flejh ,  or  running  array  fo  foon  as  he  had 
done)  and  thruding  his  Hand  into  the  Belly,  drew  out 
all  the  Guts,  which,  as  Plutarch  writes,  were  cad  into^ 
tire  River  Nile ,  Tanquam  inquinametita  Corporis ,  as  de¬ 
filing  the  Body  :  But  Diodorus  tells  us,  The  Body  was 
embowcll’d  by  one  of  the  Embalmers ,  which  altho’  it 
appears  to  me  a  more  filthy  and  detedable  Work  than 
making  the  Incifion,  yet  he  fays  the  Embalmers  were 
highly  honour’d  and  refpedted,  being  familiar  with 
the  Frieds,  and  entring  into  the  Temples  as  Holy  Men, 
whereas  he  excludes  the  Di/jeSiors  from  out  of  that 
number,  as  performing  an  odious  Operation  hateful 
to  all  Men.  In  this  didindhon  however  I  am  apt  to 
dunk  he’s  either  intirely  out,  or  has  midaken  it  for 
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juft  the  contrary  5  for,  as  we  have  already  Ihown,  p. 

18 1.  Anatomy  was  not  only  generally  approv'd,  but 
likewife  often  perform’d  by  Holy  and  Great  Men, 
fuch  as  the  Egyptian  Priefts  and  Kings,  who  would 
either  have  practis’d  or  taught  better,  in  cafe  it  had 
been  fo  heinous  a  Crime  as  this  Author  makes  it ; 
whence,  without  doubt,  tliofe  that  did  this  pious  and 
nccertary  Office  towards  preferving  the  Dead,  mud 
needs  have  been  equally  honour’d  with  the  Embalmers, 
and  what  feems  yet  clearly  to  confirm  this,  is  that 
fometimes  the  Art  of  Embalming  has  been  call’d  Ho- 
nefla  Anatomia. 

Now  the  Inftrument  with  which  this  Incifion  was 
made  was  an  Ethiopic  Stone  calld  Eafaltesy  and  (o 
nam’d  from  its  hardnefs  and  colour  like  to  Iron,  5'one' 

word  in  the  Ethiopic  Language  fignifying  Iron,  and 
this  Stone  being  much  harder  than  that  Metal,  it 
might  very  probably  be  whet  to  a  keen  edge  or  point, 
and  fo  be  ceremonially  us’d  inftead  of  an  Incifion- 
Knife,  like  as  the  antient  Jews  were  wont  to  ufe  Knives 
made  of  Flints  in  their  Circumcifion,  Jojbua  c.  2. 

As  to  the  Exenteration  or  Embowelling  the  Body,  ti*  m™* 
we  are  not  to  imagine  they  drew  out  only  the  Brain,i”5aCorpi' 
and  Guts,  but  likewife  the  Lungs,  Stomach,  Liver, 

R,  ,  ^  o  her  ifeera,  except  the  Heart  and  Kidnies’ 

which  being  carnous  and  flefhy  might  very  likely  be 
left,  as  being  eafier  to  be  prefer v’d  than  the  moiif 
parrs.  The  former  they  might  probably  leave  to  be 
Embalm'd,  as  being  the  principal  Bowel  of  the  whole 
Buuy,  and  fource  of  vital  Heat  (wherefore  it  has  been 
frequently  preferv’d  apart  by  feveral  People)  but  for 
wiiat  Ilealon,  or  out  of  what  Superffition  they  left  the 
latter  I  cannot  readily  conjecture. 
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Then  having  empty ’d  the  Head,  Breaft  and  Belly  of 
their  Contents,  they  firft  walh’d  and  cleans’d  them, 
with  Phoenician  or  Palm-Wine,  compounded  of  aro¬ 
matic  Spices  and  fweet  Odours,  and  afterwards  fluff’d' 
them  with  a  mixture  of  fweet  feented  Drugs,  Spices 
and  Balfams,  fuch  as  Myrrh ,  Aloes,  Saffron,  Cafjla  or 
Cinamon ,  Opobalfamum  and  the  like,  Frankincenfe  only 
being  excepted,  becaufe  that  was  by  them  confecrated 
to  their  Gods-  Thefe  Ingredients  had  not  only  a 
power  to  preferve  the  Body  for  a  long  Time,  but  alfo 
gave  it  a  fweet  and  agreeable  Smell  This  done,  they 
few’d  up  the  Incifion  or  PalTage  thro’  which  they  drew 
forth  the  Bowels 3  but  Antonins  Santorellns  in  his  Po[l - 
Praxis  Medica,  p.  13 6.  not  without  Reafon  obferves, 
That  tho’  Aromatics  are  of  a  drying  quality,  yet  as 
they  are  likewife  heating,  they  may  occafion  a  Fermen¬ 
tation  in  the  Body  5  therefore  I  am  apt  to  think  Myrrh 
and  Aloes  were  the  bafis  of  the  Compofition,  ana 
that  Aromatics  were  us’d  only  in  fmall  quantities,  and 
that  rather  to  conciliate  a  grateful  Odour  to  the  Body 
than  preferve  it  from  Putrifaction.  Yet  I  am  not  ig¬ 
norant  at  the  fame  time  of  what  fome  alledge  of  Aro¬ 
matics,  that  by  their  innate  balfamic  Virtue,  by  their 
bitternefs  and  oleaginous  Sulphur,  or  penetrability  of 
their  volatil  Salts,  they  refill  Put ri fiction.  Neither^ 
am  I  ignorant  of  what  Bellonius  affirms,  Lib.  2.  De  Me- 
die  at  0  Funere,  p.  27.  that  neither  Myrrh ,  Aloes  nor 
Saffron  have  fo  much  Virtue  as  to  confume  the  Humi¬ 
dity  of  a  dead  Body,  nor  being  hard  Bodies  can  pene¬ 
trate  fo  fir  as  to  enter  the  Bones  and  replete  their  Ca¬ 
vities.  Furthermore  averting,  That  if  Aloes  were  us’d 
in  Embalming  they  would  give  the  Body  a  bitter  tafte, 
whereas  no  ['dummies  have  been  ever  found  to  have 
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fuch  a  tafte  5  and  this  is  alfo  taken  notice  of,  lays  the 
aforefaid  Author,  by  Valerius  Cor  c/us,  one  who  wrote 
more  truly  of  the  Mummies  than  all  the  Phvficians  of 
his  Time  had  done:  But  I  fuppofe  both  thefe  Learned 
Men  fpoke  rather  from  their  experience  of  common 
Bodies,  Embalm  d  with  Cedar,  Afphalt  or  Pijfafphalfy 
than  from  the  Bodies  of  Princes  and  rich  Men,  which 
being  Embalm'd  after  the  beft  manner,  with  odorife¬ 
rous  and  aromatic  Gums  and  Spices,  had  in  that  Com¬ 
petition  a  mixture  of  fine  Aloes,  and  this  any  one  will1 
the  readier  grant,  who  confiders  the  manner  of  the 
antient  Jews  or  Hebrews  Embalming  with  Myrrh,  Aloes  Myrrh,  Akes 
and  Cinamon,  which  they  learn  d  of  the  Egyptians  by zvAut)mm  ^ 
living  fo  long  among  them,  chiefly  differing  in  this, 

That  the  Hebrews  Anointed  or  Enibalnid  their  Dead 
without  Exenteration,  thereby  intending  only  to  ren¬ 
der  the  Body  fweet  and  free  from  Putrifaddon  for  a 
fhort  Time,  or  ’till  its  Burial,  whereas  the  Egyptians 
Embowell  d  and  Embalnid  theirs  for  Eternity.  But 
here  ftill  arifes  another  Controvetfle,  vi%.  What  is  to 
be  underftood  by  the  Word  Aloes  in  Balfamation  ? 
Whether  Agalochum  or  Lignum  Aloes,  a  Wood  of  a 
very  pleafant  fmeli,  or  Aloes,  an  exprefs’d  Juice  from 
the  Leaves  of  a  Plant,  a  Gum  of  a  ftrong  Odour? 

Mold  Annotators  on  the  word  Aloes ,  mention’d  in 
the  Holy  Scripture,  as  in  Prov.  7.  17.  Cant,  4.  14.  John 
1$.  29.  interpret  it  the  Wood  Aloes,  being  an  excellent 
fweet  feented  and  aromatic  Perfume^  and  fince  it  is 
alfo  of  a  bitterifh  Tafte,  and  indu’d  with  fotne  balfa- 
mic  Qualities,  dis  not  abfufd  to  think  it  was  us’d  to¬ 
gether  with  other  Ingredients  in  Embalming,  yet  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  phyfical  Judgment  in  this  Art,  we  ne- 
verthelcfs  believe  that  Aloes ,  the  Gum  or  infpiflate 
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juice  of  a  Plant,  fo  manifest  for  its  extraordinary  and 
incomparable  bitternefs  and  efficacy  to  refill;  Putrifa&i- 
on,  was  one  of  the  chief  Ingredients  in  their  Com- 
polition,  for  otherwife  the  Scripture  would  have  g;iven 
a  more  peculiar  iignification  of  the  Word,  to  diffin- 
guilh  the  Wood  from  the  Gum :  So  that  he  who  deter¬ 
mines  that  both  might  have  been  apply ’d,  one  to 
correct  the  ill  Savour  of  the  other,  may  commit  no 
great  Miftake,  or  at  leaff  if  he  thinks,  that  the  Wood 
was  chiefly  us’d  in  their  perfuming  Ointments,  and 
the  Gum  in  their  Embalmings . 

The  Body  being  fluff’d  full  of  aromatic  and  fweet 
Odours,  they  few’d  it  up  again,  and  then  falted  it 
with  Nitre  for  the  fpace  of  70  Days,  as  Herodotus  re¬ 
lates  3  yet  Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks  nothing  of  this  Salt¬ 
ing,  but  in  its  ftead  fubftitutes  the  manner  of  Anoint¬ 
ing  :  Both  which  Terms  of  Salting  and  Anointhig 
Authors  confound  one  with  another,  and  under  the 
fame  denomination  exprefs  two  different  Operations 
or  Works,  and  yet  feem  to  make  them  perform’d  by 
the  fame  Perfons :  For  thofe  who  arc  faid  to  be  the 
The  Salters  Embalmers ,  are  call’d  by  feme  Taricbeutce  or  S  a  lit  ores, 
a  verbo  Satire  or  Sale  durare ,  and  by  others 

PollinEtors ,  ab  unguendis  Cadaveribus  quafi  golluti ,  Del 
a  verbo  gol linger  e,  quod  eft,  folliendo  unger  e,  uel  Pellem 
ungere ,  &c.  whofe  Office  and  Bufinefs  was  to  excnte- 
ratc  or  embowel  the  Body,  to  wafh  and  cleanie  it, 
and  to  filt  and  anoint  it.  Thefe  again,  fome  fay,  were 
much  honour  d  and  reflected,  and  others  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  That  they  were  fo  abominated  that  they  would 
not  fuffer  them  to  live  in  the  City  5  which  latter  i  am 
mod  apt  to  believe,  as  performing  a  very  vile  and 
fervile  Work,  therefore  might  well  be  look’d  upon 
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as  polluted  Ferfons.  Who  then  were  the  true  Em- 
balmers ,  properly  fo  call’d,  and  had  in  moft  efteem, 

I  {hall  anon  fhow  5  but  muft  firft  proceed  to  fpeak  of 
their  Salination ,  and  the  Virtues  and  Qualities  of 
Nitre  and  other  Salts. 

Bellonius ,  Lib.  3.  cap.  8.  t)e  Medicato  Funere,  tells 
11s,  the  Egyptians  and  other  Eajiern  Nations,  attribu- balmin^ 
ted  very  great  Virtues  to  Nitre  for  preferving  the 
Carcases  of  the  Dead,  and  that  notwithstanding 
other  Salts  and  Aromatics,  endu’d  with  aftringenc 
and  exficcating  Qualities,  might  have  the  fame  Vir¬ 
tue,  yet  fince  none  were  more  efficacious,  Emhalmers 
or  Salters  were  wont  chiefly  to  ufc  Nitre.  Thofe 
both  the  Greeks  Hiftorians  and  Phyficians  have  fuffi- 
ciently  deferib’d,  but  fince  they  fo  difagree  about 
this,  I  think  it  not  improper  to  treat  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  it.  Firft,  Herodotus  tells  us,  The  Egyptians 
falted  the  dead  Body  70  Days,  and  afterwards  adds 
the  ufe  and  reafon  of  it,  becaufe,  fays  he,  Salt  con- 
fumes  the  Fldh,  and  leaves  nothing  behind  it  but 
Skin  and  Bones  5  whence  it  appears  Nitre  was  in  very 
great  efteem  among  them  for  preferving  the  Dead. 

But  now,  fays  Bellonius ,  there  is  fo  great  fear  city  of 
Nitre  in  Europe ,  that  no  Phyfician  can  fay  he  has 
ever  feen  the  true,  for  certainly  a  Man  may  be  as 
well  cheated  in  that  Salt  as  in  any  Drugs  now 
4  commonly  us’d.  Some  there  are  who  promifcuou- 
4  fly  ufe  many  Things  inftead  of  it,  and  others  that 
4  as  erroneoufly  aflert  there  are  two  forts  of  it,  one 
c  factitious  and  another  natural,  and  I  very  much- 
wonder  that  feveral  excellent  Phyficians  fhoulcl  not 
‘  have  taken  notice,  that  the  Saltpetre  we  now-a-days 
4  ufe  is  not  the  true  Nitre  1  Nor  have  any  of  the  Am 
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dents  diftinguifh’d  Nitre  into  artificial  and  natural, 
one  made  by  Art,  and  the  other  a  concrete  Body 
dug  out  of  the  Earth  5  for  all  Nitre  is  certainly  made 
by  Art,  after  the  manner  of  other  Salts,  and  not 
conceal'd  in  the  Earth,  but  found  above  it.  Nor  is 
there  any  native  Niue  dug  out  of  the  Earth,  altho’ 
it  may  be  made  from  Water*  for  Rain-Water  be¬ 
ing  the  pureft,  lighted  and  fweetefl:  of  all  Waters, 
makes  the  belt  Nitre  *  fo  likewife  does  the  Nile- 
Water,  which  from  the  force  of  its  Mud,  foon  con- 
denfes  the  Nitre.  Now  to  know  where  Nitre  may 
be  found,  read  Theopbrafius ,  Lib.  3.  cap.  22.  who 
gives  this  as  a  very  plain  Argument,  That  where 
Palm-Trees  grow  in  plenty,  as  they  do  in  Africa , 
Syria ,  and  the  like  Countries,  there  the  Soil  will 
always  be  Nitrous*  for  tho’  thefe  Trees  require  the 
circum-ambient  Air  to  be  hot,  that  their  Fruits  may 
ripen,  yet  they  neverthelefs  covet  a  fait  Soil  to  re¬ 
frigerate  their  Roots  *  whence  we  may  gather  that 
a  Virtue  in  Earth  to  make  Nitre  is  more  wanting 
than  in  Water:  But  in  Africa  Nitre  was  cheaper 
than  Salt,  for  tho’  Salt  was  both  artificially  made 
and  dug  out  of  the  Rock,  yet  by  reafon  of  a  Tax 
and  Duty  upon  it,  it  was  not  fo  eafie  to  be  got  as 
Nitre ,  which  naturally  concreted  in  the  Vallies,  and 
might  be  had  without  any  Expence*  wherefore  the 
Arabians ,  who  liv’d  not  far  from  the  Sea,  and  the 
Egyptians,  who  had  Nitre  fo  cheap  among  them, 
us  d  it  before  Salt,  which  they  were  forc’d  to  fee!: 
for  and  get  in  more  remote  Places*  nay,  they  usd 
to  eat  Nitre  with  their  Radilhes  and  Pot-Herbs,  after 
the  fame  manner  as  we  now  do  Salt.  And  thus,  fo 
foon  as  the  Inhabitants  had  firlt  made  Trial  of  Nitre , 
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c  ufing  it  in  their  Bread,  Pottage,  Gruels,  with  their 
£  Flefh  and  other  Food,  and  finding  it  wholefom, 
c  fought  for  no  other  Salt,  but  us'd  Nitre  in  its  (lead, 
c  and  taught  the  neighbouring  Countries  to  do  the 
£  like.  But  the  Macedonians  made  their  Bread  with  a 
c  fort  of  Nitre  call'd,  Cbalafirdcum  Nitru m3  aCbalaJira  ckahfn^m 
£  Civitate ,  Plin.  13. 10.  a  pure  fort  of  Saltpetre,  wdmh, 

£  for  the  moft  part,  they  rather  chofe  to  make  ufe  of 
£  than  Salt.  Nitre  took  its  rife  in  many  parts  of 
c  Europe ,  Afia  and  Africa ,  but  Authors  know  that  of 
1  one  Country  from  another,  by  the  goodnefs  and  bad- 
£  nefs  of  it,  tho’  Nitre  in  general  be  commended  by 
£  all,  and  Galen  praifes  the  Nitre  of  Berenice  of  Pen-  nfcZT  Bere~ 
£  tapclis  in  Egypt. 

£  Thofe  Springs  call'd  by  Pliny,  Fontes  amari ,  on 
£  the  Shoar  of  the  Red-Sea ,  would  have  had  but  little 
£  bitternefs,  had  not  the  Soil  been  Nitrous.  All  the 
£  Fountains  likewife  of  Arabia  are  bitterifh,  by  reafon 
c  of  the  nitrous  Earth  thro’  which  they  pafs,  and  that 
c  Lake  near  the  City  of  Chalaftra  in  Mace  don  affords 
c  much  Nitre.  Authors  call  it  Nitri  f puma ,  Apbro -  suriftm*. 
c  nitrum ,  and  by  feveral  other  Names.  Galen  orders 
£  this  ftony  Matter  firft  to  be  burn’d,  and  then  levi- 
£  gated  to  a  Powder  $  wdiereby  it  plainly  appears  our 
c  Saltpetre  is  not  Nitre .  There  is  nothing  more  fre- 
c  quently  mention’d  by  Abfyrtus ,  in  his  Book  of  Farri- 
£  ery,  than  Nitre 5  and  it  was  alfo  us'd  by  and 

c  the  Skilful  have  obferv’d  many  Things  to  grow  ten- 
£  der  by  Nitre ,  efpecially  the  Roots  of  Herbs,  which 
c  are  alfo  made  whiter  by  it,  and  Coleworts  and  Pot- 
£  Herbs  greener.  Some  call  the  Flower  of  the  Lapis 
Affius ,  Nitre,  a  kind  of  Stone  of  which  Coffins  wrere 
formerly  made,  which  wafted  dead  Bodies :  c  But  I 
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c  would  advife  the  Reader,  fays  Bellonius ,  not  to  be- 
4  lieve  that  Nitre ,  which  we  fpeak  of,  to  have  any 
4  affinity  with  the  Salt  commonly  fo  call'd.  Avicenna 
x,?r7enian  L  Prefers  die  Armenian  Nitre  before  the  Egyptian,  and 
nitre  of  Buna .  <  Biofcorides  very  much  praifes  the  Nitre  of  Buna.  The 
Mtrcon«ri&<  common  People  daily  ufe  the  Nitre  of  Turkey ,  tho’ 

£  we  are  neverthelefs  ignorant  whence  it  comes,  and 
c  there  is  nothing  more  common  among  the  Mer- 
c  chants  of  Nitria ,  Memphis ,  Conft  ant  inop  le  and  I)a- 
4  ??ia[cus  than  what  they  vulgarly  call  Natron.  It 
4  grows  very  plentifully  in  the  Eaftem  Countries,  and 
4  is  much  us’d  in  Dying  Silk  and  Wool.  Serapio  alfo 
4  confounds  Borax ,  which  the  Goldfmiths  ufe,  with 
4  Nitre  j  but  Nitre  is  truly  made  by  the  benefit  of 
4  the  Soil  and  the  force  of  the  hot  Sun,  wherefore 
Halmirhaga.  4  tlS  call’d  by  fome  of  the  Greeks  Halmirhaga ,  deri- 
4  ving  its  Name  partly  from  its  bitterifh  Tafle,  and 
4  partly  from  its  being  got  out  of  the  Earth  at  NT 
4  tria,  a  City  of  Egypt ,  fo  call’d  from  Nitre.  At  Nau- 
c  cratis  and  Memphis  there  are  places  where  Nitre 
e  grows,  and  where  the  Water  is  pour’d  into  it  like 
t:  Sea-W ater  into  Salt-Pits.  Between  Memphis  and  Je - 
4  rufatem  we  faw  a  Defart  concreted  with  Nitre ,  from 
4  whence  fo  great  a  quantity  might  be  taken,  that  ma- 
4  ny  Ships  might  have  been  eafily  laden  therewith  5 
4  which  Defart,  fo  concreted  with  Nitre ,  was  longer 
4  than  half  a  Mile,  and  when  1  paft  by  it  in  the  Night- 
4  Time,  I  thought  it  had  been  cover’d  with  Salt  5  and 
1  when  the  Moon  fhon,  it  rebounded  up  to  the  Pupils 
c  of  my  Eves,  and  dazl’d  them  with  its  fplendor.  In 
4  it  Camels,  Horfes  and  Mules  had  left  the  imprefli- 
c  on  of  their  Footfteps,  and  when  I  lighted  off  my 
1  Horfe  and  had  cut  feme  of  it  up,  I  found  it  to  be  of 
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the  fame  kind  which  I  had  before  fecn  at  Memphis. 
Nitre  therefore  is  not  dug  out  of  a  Mountain,  or 
found  in  the  Cavity  of  a  Subterranean  Den,  or  any 
where  cover’d  with  Earth,  but  gather’d  up  a  con¬ 
crete  Body  from  the  furface  of  a  Defart  or  folitary 
Place,  and  is  to  be  afcrib’d  more  to  the  Earth  than 
Water,  by  reafon  the  Earth  has  there  a  kind  of  ni¬ 
trous  Subilance.  When  R  ain,  Fountain  or  the  Nile - 
Water  has  flood  long  in  a  Valley,  it  at  length  be¬ 
comes  nitrous,  by  exhaling  up  to  its  felf  a  fait  Mat¬ 
ter  or  Subfiance  from  the  bottom,  which  afterwards 
concretes,  with  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  becomes 
much  harder  than  Salt.  The  whole  mafs  of  Nitre 
is  not  concreted  in  one  and  the  fame  Day,  but  gra¬ 
dually  and  by  degrees  increafes  and  becomes  dry. 
The  firfl  Concretion  has  no  great  thicknefs,  but 
when  wet  again  with  other  Water,  it  adds  by 
little  and  little  another  Covering.  This  growing 
harder  and  harder,  fo  long  concretes  that  it  at  lafl 
becomes  a  Foot  and  half  thick,  by  which  it  comes  to 
pafs  that  the  Face  of  the  Nitre  keeps  a  certain  like- 
nefs  to  crufled  Cadmia  5  for  the  whole  Mafs  confifls 
of  right  courfes  in  equal  Circles,  and  is  not  divided 
by  intricate  Windings,  which  Remark  argues,  that 
Nitre  arifes  from  a  level  Superficies  or  concretes  in 
a  certain  folitary  Place.  Moreover  the  porous  Ni¬ 
tre  is  diffolv’d  in  Water,  but  fo  that  you  cannot  fee 
the  leafl  Settlement  in  it,  altho’  a  great  deal  of  an 
earthy  Subfiance  be  found  among  it  3  and  as  a  fur¬ 
ther  Argument  of  the  Truth  of  this,  its  very  Afhes 
fhow  it  contains  in  it  a  great  mixture  of  earthy  Par¬ 
ticles  3  for  burning  once  a  Pound  of  crude  Nitre ,  I 
found  four  Ounces  of  Allies  remain’d,  whereas  our 
.  Ll  2  ‘  Salt- 
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4  Saltpetre,  if  it  but  touch  Fire,  immediately  flames, 

£  and  is  in  an  inftant  refolv’d  into  Air  =,  whence  we 
c  colled:,  that  it  confifts  of  very  fubtil  Parts,  for  ’tis 
4  very  pungent  on  the  Tongue,  has  great  Tenuity, 
Three  kinds 4  and  plentifully  provokes  Spitle.  There  are  three  forts 
ofA^  £  of  Nitre,  but  that  which  is  of:  a  Rofe-colour,  or  win- 
4  tifh  and  porous  like  Sponge,  fuch  as  is  brought  from 
4  the  Iflands  of  Buna ,  Viofcorides  prefers  to  the  reft, 

4  being  hard  and  folid  for  the  moft  part  like  that  of 
c  Egypt ,  and  which  indurates  into  heaps  like  Stone, 
4  which  therefore  are  call’d  by  the  Greeks  from 
c  the  refemblance  they  have  to  Hills.  The  fecond  fort 
4  of  Nitre  is  not  fo  well  diftinguifh’d  by  Diofcorides  as 
c  by  Galen ,  who  is  thought  to  have  us’d  the  name  of 
4  Spuma  Nitri  two  ways,  firft  by  dividing  the  words, 
4  5  A pej;  wr^a,  and  fecondly,  by  compounding  them  in- 
4  to  9A^w7^oi»,  which  diftindion  Pliny  alfo  feems  to 
4  have  obferv’d  where  he  calls  the  Spuma  Nitri  by  the 
4  Latin  word  Operimentum ,  interpreted  by  Avicennas 
4  Annotator,  Capiftrum  Nitric  not  becaufe  the  Nitre 
ferments  or  foams  up  in  an  old  Valley,  or  that  it  is 
4  in  it  fell  a  light  Froth,  but  by  reafon  the  Spume  of 
4  Nitre  lyes  on  the  top  of  the  Nitre ,  and  flowers  of  it 
felf  in  Mitre-Works  or  Vallies  in  the  Day-Time  5 
c  for  Nitre  flowers  with  the  Dew  which  falls  in  the 
4  Night,  and  then  increafes  its  Superficies  and  is  per- 
4  fecfted  in  the  Day-Time,  which  Covering  therefore 
4  is  rightly  call’d  by  Avicenna's  Interpreter  Capiftrum , 
4  but  better  by  Pliny ,  Operimentum.  Of  this  Diofcori - 
pt\ ?tt a  &  it  1 1*  des  thus  writes :  4  That  Spuma  Nitri  is  belt  which  is 
4  lighted:,  friable,  biting  and  of  a  purplifh  Colour,  fuch 
4  as  is  brought  from  Philadelphia  in  Lydia.  The  fe- 
4  cpnd  fort  is  that  of  Egypt,  which  likcwife  is-  to  be 
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c  had  in  Magnetla  in  Caria.  How  this  Efflorenfcence 
4  which  Pliny  fometimes  calls  Operimentum ,  fometimes 
c  S puma  Nitri,  and  at  other  times  Aphronitrum ,  is  ge- 
£  nerated,  we  have  (hewn  before,  fo  fhall  next  {how* 
c  what  Aphronitrum  is,  for  I  diftinguifh  between  Aphroni- 
c  trum  and  Spuma  Nitri ,  that  is,  the  Operimentum  or  Co- 
c  vering.  But  Pliny  confounds  Aphronitrum  and  Ni- 
*  trum  together,  fo  that  I  really  believe  both  Pliny  and 
£  Serapio  have  taken  what  they  have  written  of  this 
6  Matter  from  the  fame  Fountains  $  for  Serapio  fpeak- 
c  ing  of  Nitre  fays,  There  are  two  forts  of  it,  one 
c  call’d  Nitre ,  which  is  Saltpetre ,  of  a  reddifh  Colour, 

£  faltifh  and  bitterifh  Tafte,  foon  difeovering  its  burn- 
£  ing  Quality,  and  another  fort  call’d  Borax ,  us’d  by 
c  the  Inhabitants  of  Taya  in  working  up  their  Bread, 

£  to  make  it  look  clear  after  Tis  bak’d.  But  that  fort 
£  call’d  artificial  Borax  is  an  incifive  and  abfterfive 
£  Saltpetre ,  made  from  a  nitrous  Matter,  being  a 
£  mixture  of  Lead  and  Kali  mingl’d  together  and  put 
£  over  the  Fire,  and  this  feems  to  be  nothing  dfe  but 

4  that  which  the  Goldfmiths  ufe.  Rbafis  alfo  is  in  a 
£  manner  of  the  fame  Opinion  with  Serapio ,  for  he 
£  fays,  of  the  two  forts  of  Borax ,  that  which  is  made 
£  artificially,  and  is  white  and  froathy,  is  much  better 
£  than  that  of  an  earthy  colour  and  dully.  It  is  from 
£  this  that  linear  is  made  and  feal’d.  Pliny  has  not 
£  omitted  to  mention  this  fealing  as  Galen  and  Diofco- 
£  rides  have  likewife  done,  therefore  I  will  infert  his 
£  Words  the  better  to  fhow  that  his  fealing  of  Tlncar 
£  is  the  fame  with  that  of  the  Arabians.  The  next 
£  Age  of  Phyficians ,  fays  he,  deliver’d  that  Aphronitrum 

5  was  gather’d  in  Afia,  diftilling  into  foft  Caves  or 
Dens,  which  they  call’d  Colyca,  and  afterwards  dry ’d 
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4  in  the  Sun.  The  be  ft  fort  is  that  of  Lydia,  which 
4  is  very  light  and  friable,  and  almoft  of  a  purplifh 
4  Colour,  and  brought  thence  in  little  Cakes  or  Tro- 
4  chisks,  which  words  feem  intirely  to  anfwer  thofe 
4  of  the  Arabian  3  for,  What  can  this  Author  mean 
4  by  Trochisks,  but  the  fame  thing  which  Serapio  calls 
c  little  feal’d  Pieces  ?  But  Rhafis  adds,  That  the  Egy- 
4  ptian  Nitre  was  brought  in  Veflels  pitch’d  over,  leaft 
4  it  (hould  melt  5  and  Pliny  (hows,  that  the  next  Age 
c  of  Phyficians  deliver’d  it  was  gather’d  in  Afia.  Per- 
4  haps  in  the  Time  of  Diofcorides ,  and  alfo  before  his 
4  Time,  they  did  not  ufe  to  Seal  the  Spuma  Nitri  and 
4  Aphronitrum .  Pliny  gives  the  Preference  to  the  Ly- 
tyiian  Nitre*  4  dian ,  and,  moreover,  when  he  defcnbes  the  Marks  of 
4  chufing  it,  he  gives  the  fame  to  the  Aphronitrum  as 
c  Diofcorides  does  to  his  vA^o  vheov.  But  that  I  may 

*  fpeak  freely  what  I  know  of  thofe  three,  they  all 

*  proceed  from  the  fame  Mafs,  altho’  from  the  diffe- 
4  rent  Places  and  Earth,  they  acquire  a  different  co- 
4  lour,  for  fome  are  of  a  Rofe-colour,  and  others  white. 
4  The  Operimentum  or  Covering  falls  in  Lydia  and 
4  Egypt.  The  greateft  ufe  of  Nitre  in  Laconia  is  for 
4  fcouring  Bodies.  But  fince  the  Mafs  of  Nitre ,  when 
4  long  kept  in  Houfes,  confumes  and  waftes  away  by 
4  degrees,  infomuch  that  that  which  was  before  hard, 
c  becomes  gradually  foft  and  crumbling,  more-efpeci- 
4  ally  if  it  be  kept  in  a  moift  place,  neverthelefs  it  does 
4  not  difcontinue  being  a  Mafs  or  Lump,  but  only 
4  becomes  fofter  than  Nitre.  Phyficians,  when  they 
4  remark  or  take  notice  as  it  were  of  a  certain  kind  of 
4  Metamorphofis ,  of  that  which  was  before  hard,  fo 
4  eafily  to  become  fofter,  think  its  Name  ought  to  be 
[  chang’d,  and  its  Virtues  afcrib’d  apart.  But  that 

4  which 
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which  I  have  faid  concerning  the  alteration  of  Nitre, 

I  have  found  true  by  experience,  in  feme  I  brought 
with  me  out  of  the  Eaftern-Counrries  5  for  having 
given  a  great  part  of  it  to  my  Friends,  fome  of  them 
complain’d  it  was  turn’d  to  Powder,  and  others,  who 
had  kept  it  in  a  moifter  place,  that  it  was  grown 
fofter,  and  had  chang’d  its  Colour.  Pliny ,  Lib.  31. 
cap.  10.  fays.  The  Nature  of  Nitre  is  not  to  be 
efteem’d  very  different  from  Salt,  and  this  he  the 
more  diligently  afTerts,  inafmuch  as  thofe  Phyficians 
who  have  written  of  it,  were  ignorant  of  its  true 
Nature,  altho’  none  has  written  more  carefully  of 
it  than  Theophraftus .  He  favs,  moreover,  fome  Nitre 
is  made  in  Media,  the  Vallies  growing  white  and 
hoary  with  drynefs.  After  the  Rain  or  Fountain- 
Water  is  exhal’d  from  it,  it  is  condens’d  by  the  Soil, 
and  converted  into  Nitre.  Hence  appears,  as  I  faid 
before,  that  thofe  are  very  much  deceiv’d,  who  re¬ 
port  Nitre  to  be  a  certain  Subterranean  Matter  like 
to  Metal.  Pliny  afterwards  adds,  That  the  fort  of 
Nitre  call’d  Agrium,  in  Thrace  near  Philippi,  is  lefs 
mix’d  with  Earth  than  any  other  fort  5  but  I  dare 
affirm  Nitre  is  now  no  longer  made  in  Thrace ,  for 
when  I  travell’d  thither,  and  to  and  fro  in  the  Phi¬ 
lippian  Country,  that  I  might  fee  this  Nitre ,  I  could 
find  none  either  about  the  Ruins  of  the  before-men- 
tion’d  City  or  the  adjacent  Region.  The  Chalaftraan  NlT/frxum' 
Nitre  took  its  Name  from  the  City  Chalaftra.  This  I 
believe  to  be  that  fort  which  Alexander  call’d  Bucepha- 
lum,  from  the  Name  of  his  Horfe.  Nitrous  Waters, 
fays  Pliny,  are  found  in  many  places,  but  without  any 
Power  of  condenfing,  which  agrees  with  what  I  have 
already  faid,  that  all  nitrous.  Waters  will  not  make 

‘  Nitre.*, , 
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‘  iV/V/e*  j  fo  likewife  all  nitrous  Earth,  altho’  Water 
£  be  pour’d  over  it,  will  not  make  Nitre,  for  ’tis  ne- 
£  ceflary  it  fhould  have  a  Virtue  of  thickning  by  the 
£  Sun, therefore  this  V irtuc  is  believ’d  not  to  be  wanting 
£  in  the  Water,  but  in  the  Earth,  for  ’tis  certain  Nitre 
c  may  be  made  out  of  the  lighted,  pured  and  fweeted 
c  Water.  Nitre  is  very  heavy  in  it  felf,  for  it  finks  in 
£  Water  like  a  Stone.  The  bed  Nitre ,  fays  Pliny ,  is 
Kitrum  chit- c  very  plentiful  in  Macedonia,  and  is  call’d  Chalajlri - 
dfinavn'  £  cum ,  being  white  and  pure  like  to  Salt.  The  Lake 
c  is  nitrous,  and  out  of  its  middle  a  fweet  Fountain 
c  flows  5  there  Nitre  fwims,  about  the  rifing  of  the 
c  Dog-Star,  for  nine  Days  together,  and  in  as  many 
£  ceafes,  then  fwims  again,  and  afterwards  ceafes  again, 

£  by  which  ’tis  apparent  the  heat  of  the  Sun  condenfes 
c  the  Nitre ,  provided  the  Nature  of  the  Soil  be  anfwer- 
c  able,  as  Pliny  witnefles  in  thefe  words :  The  Nature 
c  of  the  Soil  is  what  breeds  Nitre,  as  is  apparent, 

£  in  that  where  it  is  wanting,  neither  Salts  nor  Showers 
c  avail  any  thing.  This  is  alfo  very  wonderful,  that 
£  tho’  the  Spring  be  always  feen  to  flow,  yet  neither 
£  does  it  increafe  the  Lake  nor-  run  over  5  but  if  it 
£  Rains  in  thofe  Days  in  which  it  is  bred,  the  Nitre 
c  will  become  more  Salt,  and  worfe  if  the  North- 
£  Winds  happen  to  blow,  for  they  violently  dir  up 
c  the  Mud:  In  this  place  indeed  ’tis  produc’d,  but 
Egyptian  Nitre, c  more  plentifully  in  Egypt,  tho’  a  worfer  fort,  for  ’tis 
c  of  a  dark  colour  and  dony.  It  is  made  almod  in 
c  the  fame  manner  with  Salt,  only  they  let  the  Sea  run 
£  into  their  Salt-Pits,  but  the  River  Nile  into  their 
£  Nitre- Works.  The  Nile-W ater  being  drawn  ofl7 
£  they  dry  it,  and  again  intufe  it  in  Nitre-W ater  40 
£  Days  fuccefiively,  but  if  it  Rains  they  add  lefs  of 

£  the 
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£  the  River-Water.  So  foon  as  it  begins  to  condenfe, 
c  it  is  taken  away  lead  it  (hould  be  diffolv’d  in  their 
‘  Nitre- Works,  but  if  laid  up  in  heaps  it  will  keep. 
Thus  much  Pliny  fpeaks  of  Nitre,  which  abundantly 
(hows  it  is  no  where  dug  in  any  Mountain  or  Soil, 
but  as  I  have  (hown  before,  immediately  fo  foon  as 
‘  it  has  begun  to  condenfe,  and  it  Rains,  they  take  it 
‘  away,  and  lay  it  up  in  heaps,  that  it  may  la  ft,  for 
‘  otherwife  it  would  be  melted  by  the  Rain  in  their 

*  A/Vre- Works.  What  Pliny  fays  afterwards  feems 
£  obfcure,  viz.  That  the  thinned:  part  of  Nitre  is  bed, 
6  and  confequently  the  Efflorenfcence  is  better,  never- 

*  thelefs  the  foul  fort  is  ufeful  for  feme  Things,  as  for 
‘  dying  Purples,  Scarlets,  <sc.  by  which  words  ’tis 
‘  evident  he  means  two  forts  of  Nitre ,  one  very  fine 
‘  call’d  Spuma  Nitri,  which  he  prefers  for  the  bed, 

£  and  another  courfe,  us’d  for  dying  Colours.  The 

Nitre-Works  in  Egypt  are  very  famous,  and  were 
‘  wont  to  be  only  about  Naucratis  and  Memphis: 

The  word  arc  about  Memphis,  for  there  it  lapifies  in 
‘  heaps,  and  from  that  caufe  many  Hillocks  are  do ny, 

‘  of  which  they  make  Vedels.  They  alfo  very  fre- 
‘  quently  boil  it  with  Sulphur  upon  Coals  till  it  is 
melted,  and  ufe  it  in  thofe  things  they  would  have 
c  keep  a  long  while.  There  are  Nitre-  Works  where  it 
‘  comes  out  reddilh  from  the  colour  of  the  Earth. 

Thus  far  of  Nitre  ;  next  Pliny  mightily  commends 
c  tiie  Efflorenfcence  of  Nitre ,  yet  fays,  The  Ancients 
deny’d  it  could  be  made,  but  only  when  the  Dew 
fell  and  the  AV/re-Places  were  pregnant,  but  not 
when  they  brought  forth,  therefore  could  not  be 
'  done  by  hadning  or  dirring  up  altho’  it  fell.  Others 
think  it  was  bred  by  Fermentation,  tec.  Thus  far 
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c  of  Nitre  according  to  Bellonius ,  Pliny  and  others. 

Now  this  is  generally  agreed  on,  that  after  the 
Body  was  fluff’d  with  fweet  Odours,  Gums  and  Spi¬ 
ces,  it  was  macerated  in  a  fort  of  Pickle,  the  Com- 
pofition  of  which,  tho’  unknown  to  us,  is  afferted  by 
mod  of  the  Ancients  to  be  made  of  Nitre.  Nor  is  it 
proper  for  us,  fay  Penicber ,  Traitedes  Embanmemens ,  p. 

8  3.  to  explain  one  Obfcurity  by  another  that  is  greater  $ 
fince  this  Nitre,  fo  famous  and  mightily  boafled  of  by 
the  x^ncients,  is  at  this  Day  a  Miflery,  for  the  more 
one  endeavours  to  (how  its  Origin,  by  examining  the 
different  Defcriptions  given  it,  the  more  reafon  one 
has  to  doubt  of  its  Existence.  In  the  firfl  place,  they 
agree  not  in  one  point  among  themfelves,  either  as 
to  its  Colour,  Figure  or  Quality  5  for  fome  fay  ’tis 
white,  others  that  ’tis  red,  and  others  again  that  ’tis 
of  a  Leaden  or  Afh-colour  :  Some  there  are  who  will 
have  it  of  a  porous  Subfiance  like  a  Sponge,  others  that 
’t is  folidand  compact,  and  others  that  ’tis  fhining  and 
cranfparent  like  to  Glafs.  Nor  do  they  lefs  diffagree 
about  its  Virtue  than  its  Form  and  Colour,  for  fome 
fay  f  is  of  a  cold  Nature,  and  others  that  it  has  a 
Cauflic  Quality,  as  Herodotus,  who  fays,  that  it  con-- 
fumes  the  Flefn  in  fuch  manner  that  it  leaves  nothing 
but  Skin  and  Bones.  Wherefore,  after  fo  many  Con-- 
traditions  and  different  Defcriptions  of  the  nature  of 
this  Mineral,  what  can  we  believe  for  certain  ?  Have 
we  not  juft  reafon  to  doubt  that  this  Nitre  is  but  pre¬ 
tended  l  How  fhould  it  come  to  be  invifible  if  it  were 
a  Mineral  ?  And  again  why  fhould  we  not  have  it,  if 
it  be  produc’d  after  the  manner  of  our  common  Salt  ? 
The  Sun,  Moon  and  other  Planets,  as  alfo  the  Earth 
have  not  ceas’d  fince  their  Creation  to  obey  yearly  fuch 
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Orders  as  the  Divine  Providence  has  prefcrib’d  them, 
and  their  Productions  have  daily  been  the  fame  from 
one  Age  to  another.  The  Earth  is  the  fame  Matrix 
for  the  formation  of  Vegetables  and  Minerals,  and  rhe 
Sun  has  not  refus’d  its  Influences  for  their  Generation. 
What  therefore  can  be  the  reafon,  or  by  what  acci¬ 
dent  fhould  we  at  prefent  be  depriv’d  of  fo  precious  a 
Salt  ?  We  cannot  fee  why  it  fhould  be  fo  loft  as  never 
to  be  repair’d ;  but  it  is  alfo  reported  that  the  true 
C innamon ,  Bdellium ,  Coftus  Amomum ,  Balfamum  verum , 
Malobathrum,  Sal  Armoniac ,  Myrrba,  and  feveral  Mine- 
ras,  Gums  and  Plants  are  loft,  yet  certainly  it  is  not 
fo,  but  only  the  Knowledge  and  Ufe  of  them  loft  to 
many  People ;  or  perhaps  they  may  not  be  found  in 
thofe  places  where  they  were  wont  to  grow,  yet  may 
be  had  in  others,  which  often  happens ;  fo  that  they 
do  not  entirely  Perifh,  but  only  change  their  Soil,  by 
which  means  it  may  come  to  pafs  they  may  not  com¬ 
monly  be  known,  and  fometimes  it  happens  they  ap¬ 
pear  with  a  different  Face,  by  reafon  of  the  diverfity 
of  the  Place  and  temperature  of  the  Heavens ;  where¬ 
fore,  as  St.  Cbrifofiom  rightly  concludes,  none  of  thofe 
Subftances  or  kinds  of  Things,  which  G  O  D  has  crea¬ 
ted  from  the  beginning  of  the  World,  have  ever  been 
wanting  or  will  ever  perifh.  Et  Benedixit  ilia  DEVS, 
IS  dixit ,  Crefcite  is  multifile amini ;  Verbum  enim  illud 
inprcffentem  ufq ;  diem  ilia  conferva t,  is  tantum  Tempus 
pr<xteriit ,  tieq ;  unum  borum  Genus  imminutum  eji ;  nam 
Bentdiclio  D  El,  is  Verbum  quod dixerat,  ut  fubfijlerent 
is  durarent,  illis  contulit.  And  GOD  Bleffed  them  and 
[aid.  Be  fruitful  and  multiply  :  Which  Word  has  preferv’d 
them  even  to  this  prefent  Day,  fo  that  the  Time  only  is  pafs’d 
away,  but  not  the  leaf  kind  of  them  has  perijVd  5  for  the 
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Blejfing  of  GOV ,  and  the  Words  which  he  fpake ,  made 
them  that  they  jhould  endure  for  ever. 

The  Nitre  therefore  of  the  Ancients  fo  renown’ch 
rnav  be  the  fame  with  our  Saltpetre,  as  Schroder  and 
the  learned  Etmuller  think,  and  Clarke  more  particu¬ 
larly  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Nitre ,  p.  1 2.  affer  ts,  That 
the  Nitre  of  the  Ancients  is  the  fame  with  Ours:  In 
which,  fays  he,  altho’  we  diffent  from  fome  learned 
Philofophers,  as  Matthiolus ,  Bellonius ,  &c.  yet  are  there 
others  as  learned  with  whom  we  agreeffuch  as  Card  anus, 
Cafimirus  Siemienowicz^Eques  Lithuanus, and  more  parti¬ 
cularly  alfo  may  be  mention’d  the  Ingenious  Mr.  Hen± 
/haw, who  has  learnedly  prov’d  this  Affer  tion  to  the  Royal 
Society.  But  not  to  inforce  this  Opinion  only  by  Au¬ 
thority  but  Reafon,  we  affirm  this  to  be  the  fame  from 
its  Nature  3  for  the  Thing  is  yet  in  Being,  and  this  bear¬ 
ing  its  Name  may  not  unjuftly  challenge  its  Nature : 
And  that  this  was  known  to  the  Ancients  (as  we  affirm 
their  Nitre  is  to  us)  the  Teftimony  ol  Pliny  plainly 
evinces,  as  the  before-mentiond  learned  Author  Cafi - 
minus  obferves,  viz^  Aperte  enim  Salem  hunc,  qui  in  Ca¬ 
ver  nis  fua  fponte  in  Rupium  Superficies  erumpebat ,  Florem 
Is  Spumam  Nitri ,  Salemq 3  petrofum  vel  Petr at  nominat. 
Blit  the  Ancients  feem  not  to  obferve  this  or 

Efflorenfcence  of  Nitre  on  Walls,  and  in  Houfes  on 
Floors,  as  we  do,  they  having  had  it  in  open  Fields,  tho’ 
we  have  not,  neither  was  it  fo  much  in  ufe  with  them 
as  with  us,  and  this  gave  occafion  for  the  new  Name 
of  Sal-petree  to  be  given  to  the  old  Nitre.  Now,  tho’ 
by  Pliny  s  and  other  antient  Authors  deferiptions  of 
Nitre,  when  compar’d  with  ours,  they  may  feem  to 
differ,  yet  may  it  not  be  a  real  difference,  but  only  in 
degrees  of  purity,  the  like,  whereof,  we.  may  fee  in 

Sugar 


Sugar  and  Salt,  which  by  artificial  Refining  are  made 
one  and  the  fame  5  and  as  it  bears  the  fame  Name,  fo 
has  it  the  fame  Qualities  and  Virtues,  and  was  antiently 
us'd  both  by  Galenifls  and  Chymifts .  Now  it  was  this 
no  doubt  the  Ancients  us’d  in  their  Aliments  inffead  Mous'd  in 
of  common  Salt  5  and  ’tis  by  fome  affirm’d  thatCo^’ 
Roots  grow  whiter  if  boil'd  therewith,  and  Herbs 
greener :  Moreover,  ’tis  well  known  to  us  Moderns 
that  Nitre  or  its  Salt,  feparated  in  the  Refining,  gives 
a  red  colour  to  Neats-Tongues,  Coher’d  Beef,  Bacon, 

&c.  adding  to  it  alfo  a  more  favoury  Taffe,  which 
does  thereby  both  invite  and  pleafe  the  Appetite. 

Thus  far  of  Nitre  according  to  the  feveral  Opinions 
of  the  before-mention’d  Authors  5  out  what  the  Corn- 
pofition  was,  where-with  the  Ancients  pickl  J  the  Body, 
whether  with  Nitre  or  Salt,  is  not  as  yet  determin’d. 
Herodotus  and  divers  others  affirm  it  was  faked  with 
Nitre ,  yet  fome  think  the  Virtue  of  Salt  more  com¬ 
mendable,  finding  it  of  fo  great  ufe  in  preferving 
Flefh  and  Fifh  5  others  again  do  not  think  Bodies  be¬ 
come  unperifhable  by  Salting,  but  are  only  preferv’d 
for  fome  Months  or  Years,  and  if  frefh  Pickle  be  not 
added,  or  any  part  of  the  Body  happen  to  be  expos’d 
to  the  Air,  it  foon  corrupts  and  ftinks,  for  the  Moi- 
fture  of  the  Air  diffolves  the  imbib’d  Salt,  and  this  iffu- 
ing  forth  the  Body  foon  perifhes.  This  is  farther  re¬ 
markable  from  a  Story  of  Baronins  in  his  Annals,  of  a  a  roand 
Body  found  in  a  Subterranean  Cave,  full  of  fait  Water,  ZhlpifN* 
in  the  Mountains  of  Salt^hurg,  which  was  whole  and 
incorrupt,  the  Skin  white,  the  Eyes  open  and  lively., 
and  the  whole  remaining,  with  all  its  parts,  firm  and 
hard  as  a  Stone,  yet  in  three  Days  Time,. .being  as  it ; 
were  impatient  of  the  Air,  it  turn  d  into  Water  and 
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perifh’d.  From  this  Story  we  may  learn  that  falted 
Bodies,  altho’  they  refill  Corruption  for  a  fhort  Time, 
Salt  us’d  with  yet  at  length  perifh  5  neverthelefs  Salt,  or  fuch  things 
SfeslXr  as  are  Analagous  to  it,  if  us’d  with  other  Balfamics, 
afford  fome  help  in  the  Embalming  of  Bodies,  where¬ 
by  they  are  not  difpos’d  to  the  fame  Fluxion,  as  both 
Reafonand  Experience  teach,  and  perhaps  Nitre  being 
a  more  folid  Bodv  and  not  fo  apt  to  diffolve  in  the  Air, 
might  alfo  on  that  account  be  preferr’d  by  the  Egypti¬ 
ans.  However,  whether  Salt  or  Nitre  be  to  be  under- 
ftood  by  this  Work  of  Salination  needs  not  much  to 
be  difputed,  fince  both,  by  their  known  balfamic  Vir¬ 
tue  and  innate  Siccity,  may  aflift  in  this  Operation, 
even  as  in  the  preparing  Englifb  Hams,  isc .  we  are 
wont  to  ufe  them  mix’d  together,  the  one  perhaps  be¬ 
ing  more  peircing  and  the  other  more  durable,  the 
former  to  give  a  grateful  Tafte,  and  the  latter  a  plea- 
fant  Colour.  But,  as  we  cannot  readily  grant,  that 
the  Salting  usd  by  the  Egyptians ,  was  effectual  enough 
to  preferve  Bodies  without  Balfamic  Medicines,  fo  nei¬ 
ther  can  we,  that  any  means  befides  could  hinder  its 
Extraction  or  DifTolution,  and  therefore  I  am  the 
more  inclinable  to  think,  Firji ,  That  they  did  not  dry- 
fait  the  Body,  but  macerated  it  in  a  liquid  Pickle, 
which  equally  furrounded  it  every-where,  and  peirc’d 
deeper  thro’  the  Pores  of  the  Skin  5  and  when  they 
had  let  it  infufe  tor  a  convenient  Time,  they  anointed 
it  with  Oil  of  Cedar  for  30  Days  together,  as  Diodorus 
Siculus  relates,  and  afterwards  with  Myrrh ,  Cinamon 
and  other  Drugs,  which  Salting  and  Anointing  took 
up  in  all  70  Days,  according  to  the  Account  of  Hero¬ 
dotus.  The  latter  Ointment  was  us’d  as  well  to  give 
the  Body  a  fweet  Smell  as  to  Preferve  it  5  but,  tho’  the 
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former  was  held  of  great  efficacy  for  that  purpofe,  yet 
is  it  a  thing  as  difficult  to  recover  in  thefe  our  Times, 
fays  Penicher ,  as  it  is  to  find  out  the  Compofition  of 
the  Pickle  we  have  been  fpeaking  of,  neverthelefs  we 
mu  ft  make  fome  attempt  therein.  Firft  then,  we  will 
take  notice  of  the  different  Appellations,  by  which  the 
Ancients  have  us’d  to  exprefs  this  Matter,  calling  it 
by  the  feveral  names  of  a  Gum  or  Rofin,  a  Liquor  or 
Juice,  an  Oil  or  Ointment,  and  laftly  a  Pitch  3  but 
which  of  all  thefe  they  meant  by  the  Word  Cedria  will  Cedru^\m, 
be  better  underftood  from  a  Defcription  of  that  Tree, 
together  with  the  feveral  forts  of  Juices  extracted  from 
it,  and  their  Ufes  and  Virtues.  Tis  true,  as  fome  Au¬ 
thors  have  faid,  a  Matter  fo  call’d  may  be  drawn 
from  other  Trees,  fuch  as  Larchy  Pine ,  Birch ,  Cyprefs 
and  Juniper  3  but  that  which  we  mean  is  from  the 
great  Cedar  y  whofe  Leaves  never  fall,  and  which  bears 
Fruit  all  the  Year  round  Its  Wood,  of  all  others,  isu 
efteem’d  the  leaft  corruptible,  and  confequently,  fays 
Pierius ,  is  the  Hieroglyphic  of  Eternity.  The  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  the  Temple  of  Solomon ,  and  that  of 
Diana  at  Ephefus ,  were  all  built  with  it,  and  for  the 
fame  reafon  the  Egyptians  often  made  their  Coffins  of 
it :  The  Ancients  alfo  us’d  to  anoint  the  Leaves  and 
Covers  of  their  Books  with  its  Oil,  thereby  to  defend 
them  from  Moths*  Worms  and  the  injuries  of  Time, 
whence  it  came  to  be  fpoken  Proverbially  of  fuch  a 
one  as  had  deferv’d  to  be  recorded  to  Pofterity,  Cedro 
digna  locum ,  in  that  his  Writings  were  thereby  pre- 
ferv’d  from  perifhing.  Now  this  Tree  affords  three  or 
four  differentforts  of  Liquors  or  Juices :  Firjl ,  A  thick, 
but  dear  Gum,  of  a  good  tho’  ftrong  Odour,  being 
a  Tear  that  drops  from  young  Cedars  after  their  Barks  > 
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are  pill’d  off,  and  this  is  what  they  properly  call’d 
Cum  of  Cedar.  Cedria.  Secondly ,  A  fort  of  Liquor  drawn  from  the 
Liquor  of  faid  Wood,  call’d  by  the  Syrians  Cedrum ,  and  which 
Ced‘tr'  are  the  fir  ft  droppings  of  thefe  Branches  of  Cedar 
when  one  burns  them,  for  that  which  comes  laft  is 
Pitch  of  Cedar.  the  Pitch  of  Cedar ,  being  prepar’d  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  with  other  Pitch,  as  you  may  find  defcrib’d  in 
Bellonius  de  Medic .  Funer.  p.  40.  Laftly ,  There  is  an 
cu  of  cedar.  Oil  of  Cedar ,  exprefs’d  from  the  warm’d  Fruit  of  this 
Tree,  and  call’d  by  Pliny  and  Delachampius ,  Cedrelaon , 
as  it  were  C e dr i- oleum.  Thefe  feveral  Liquors  have 
been  fo  confounded  by  Authors,  as  to  have  been  taken 
indifferently  for  one  another,  which  perhaps  was  be- 
caufe  they  have  almoft  all  the  fame  Virtues  5  yet  I 
fuppofe  the  Egyptians  might  adapt  the  Ufe  of  them 
according  to  their  feveral  Confiftencies,  and  therefore 
employ’d  the  Gum  with  other  Drugs  in  fluffing  the 
Body,  the  firft  diftill’d  Liquor  in  their  Injections,  and 
the  Oil,  as  more  valuable,  for  their  Anointings  5  or 
elfe  might  ufe  the  Tar  or  Pitch  after  the  fame  man¬ 
ner  as  Afphalt  and  P  iff  afphalt ,  for  the  inferior  fort  of 
virtues  of  People.  Now  in  refpeCt  to  the  Virtues  of  Cedar ,  be- 
fides  that  it  heats  and  drys  powerfully,  it  has  likewife 
this  particular  and  remarkable  Quality,  that  after  the 
nature  of  Septic  and  Efcharotic  Aiedicines,  it  corrodes 
and  confumes  the  Flefh  in  a  very  fhort  Time,  if  ap- 
ply’d  to  a  living  Body  3  but,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  fo- 
vereign  Prefervative  for  the  feme  Body  the  very  mo¬ 
ment  vis  depriv’d  of  Life  5  for  confifting  of  hot,  dry 
and  fubtil  Parts,  it  confumes  all  fuperfluous  Humidity, 
the  caufe  of  PutrifaClion,  and  thereby  preferves  the 
dead  Body,  whereas  in  living  Creatures,  being  rarify’d 
and  put  in  aClion  by  the  natural  Heat,  it  difunites 
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their  Parts  and  confumes  them.  Thofe  antient  Phy- 
ficians  Diof cor  ides ,  Galen ,  Panins,  Aetius  and  Aegineta 
have  all  aflerted,  That  the  Nature  of  Cedar  was  fuch 
as  to  preferve  dead  Bodies,  but  would  confume  the 
Living,  whereupon,  they  not  without  reafon  have 
term’d  it,  The  Life  of  the  Dead \  and  The  Death  of  the 
Living.  Likewife  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  the  Egy~ 
ptians  anointed  the  Bodies  they  were  to  Embalm  with 
Oil  or  Ointment  of  Cedar,  for  the  fpace  of  30  Days  5 
whereas,  Herodotus  gives  us  a  quite  different  Account, 
how  that,  without  cutting  open  the  Belly  and  pulling 
out  the  Entrails,  they  in jedted  up  the  Anus  Clyfters  of  ciyjiers  of 
Oil  or  Juice  of  Cedar,  and  then  faked  the  Body  70^/^, 
Days,  at  the  end  of  which  they  fqueez’d  out  the  Cly- 
fters,  which  had  fuch  Virtue  and  Efficacy,  that  they 
brought  away  with  them  all  the  Guts  and  Bowels 
wafted.  But  in  anfwer  to  this,  Clauder  in  Methcdo 
Balfamandi ,  p,  58.  fays,  he  cannot  but  believe  that  this 
Author  had  forgot  to  mention  fomewhat  neceflary  to 
be  done  befides,  and  Nardius  laughs  at  it  as  a  ridiculous 
Story,  to  imagine  how  thefe  Clyfters  fhould  fpare 
the  fleihy  Parts,  but  rot  the  Bowels.  But  grant  an  in- 
tire  Efficacy  to  this  Balfamic  Liquor,  thus  Clyfterwife 
immitted  into  the  Inteftins,  yet  fince  it  is  well  known 
to  Phyficians,  that  Medicines,  this  way  exhibited  to 
the  Dead,  immediately  flow  out  again,  the  nervous 
and  fibrous  Parts,  which  before  were  us’d  to  retain 
them,  operate  no  longer  by  reafon  of  their  Stupor 
and  defedl  of  Spirits.  I  cannot  fee,  fays  Clauder,  how 
a  Clvfter  can  be  contain’d  in  a  dead  body  fo  as  to 
perform  its  Work,  or  if  it  fhould  be  intruded  up  by 
force,  it  cannot  fo  quickly  penetrate  to  the  fuperior 
Parts  5  for  it  muft  wafte  the  Mefetitery,  Liver ,  Spleen , 
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Stomach  and  Guts  before  it  can  afcend  into  the  Cavity 
of  the  Breaft,  by  which  time  its  Contents  will  be  pu- 
trif/d,  and  that  more*efpecially  fince  nothing  befides 
was  done  to  prevent  Corruption,  but  an  external  Salt¬ 
ing.  Wherefore,  as  was  (aid  before,  lie  mud  needs 
have  midaken  the  Procefs,  and  perhaps  if  Bodies  were 
Embalm  d  this  wav  with  Cedar  (which  Nardius  utterly 
denies)  without  Incifion  and  Exenteration,  it  might  be 
perform’d  by  filling  the  Head,  Bread  and  Bellv  with 
Pitch  of  Cedar  (the  way  of  doing  which  I  fhall  here¬ 
after  (how)  and  then  infilling  and  macerating  the  Body 
in  its  liquid  Juice  or  Oil :  And  that  the  Egyptians  us’d 
to  Embalm  Bodies  with  Cedar ,  appears  farther  from 
their  preferving  Crocodiles,  Hawks  and  other  Animals, 
which  they  worfhipp’d,  with  Nitre  and  the  Liquor  of  Ce¬ 
dar,  and  afterwards  anointing  them  with  odoriferous 
Unguents,  they  bury’d  them  in  Sacred  Places :  Diodorus 
Siculus ,  Lib.  5.  cap.  2.  fays,  the  Gauls  were  wont  to 
depofite  the  Heads  of  their  dain  Enemies,  that  were 
of  any  Quality,  inCheds,  having  fird  Embalm  d  them 
with  Oil  of  Cedar ,  &c. 

The  third  fort  of  Embalming,  us'd  for  the  poorer 
fort  of  People,  was  perform’d,  as  Herodotus  tells  us, 
by  wafhing  the  Belly,  and  then  drying  it  with  Salt  for 
70  Days,  after  which  twas  deliver’d  to  be  carry’d 
away.  Now,  as  C  lander  lays,  if  this  was  done  with¬ 
out  Exenteration,  it  appears  the  lead  probable  of  all, 
as  daily  experience  (hows  3  therefore  we  mud  look  on 
that  Hidorian  as  too  credulous  in  the  Relation  of  fome 
Things,  and  perhaps  as  one  that  had  forgot  other 
Operations  to  be  done,  or  medicinal  Species  to  be  ad¬ 
ded  :  But  if  the  Belly  was  open’d  and  thoroughly 
wafh’d  and  cleans’d,  the  Bowels  flung  into  the  River 

or 
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or  elfe  bury’d,  and  the  VefTels  empty ’d  of  their  Blood 
and  Juices,  and  then  the  Body  faked  and  dry’d  in  the 
Sun,  it  might  propably  be  render’d  very  hard  and  du¬ 
rable,  and  not  liable  to  diffolve  or  melt  by  any  Damps 
or  Moifture,  Egypt  being  a  warm  Country,  and  en¬ 
joying  a  .perpetual  Serenity  of  Air,  even  as  Flefh  and 
Fifh  when  faked  and  dry’d  in  the  Wind,  Sun  or  Smoak, 
istc.  may  be  preferv’d  for  fome  Years,  if  kept  in  a  dry 
and  warm  place.  Diodorus  Siculus  fpeaks  nothing  of 
this  third  fort  of  Embalming. ,  and  Gabriel  Clauder ,  Jo¬ 
hannes  Nardius ,  Bellonius ,  and  other  Phyiicians  alTert, 
there  were  only  two  forts,  one  for  the  Rich  and  Noble,  Only  two 

r  ,  ,  r  J  1  m  forts  °f £,7T* 

perform  d  after  a  more  accurate  and  coftly  manner  Riming. 
and  another  more  vile  for  the  poorer  Sort  3  for  Nar¬ 
dius  is  of  Opinion,  that  which  wasfuppos’d  to  be  per¬ 
form’d  with  Cedar ,  was  only  a  cheat  of  the  Libitina- 
rii  to  pick  the  Pockets  of  the  richer  People  5  the  firft 
fort  being  perform’d  with  odoriferous  Gums  and  Spi¬ 
ces,  and  the  latter  with  a  ftrong  fcented  Bitumen  call’d 
Afphalt ,  or  for  want  of  that  with  Piffafphalt ,  which 
things  are  not  mention’d  in  the  Accounts  of  Herodotus 
and  Diodorus  Siculus  relating  to  Embalming  3  yet  from 
the  occular  Demonstration  of  feveral  eminent  Phyfi- 
cians,  and  their  Experiments  and  Diffedirions  of  fuch 
Bodies  as  are  commonly  brought  over  for  Mummies , 
it  is  plainly  prov’d  they  were  prepar’d  with  this  Bitu¬ 
minous  Matter,  therefore  we  will  next  defcribe  what 
that  is.  Now  feeing  Authors  fo  much  confound  Af¬ 
phalt  with  Piffafphalt ,  and  thereby  become  miftaken 
even  in  the  word  Mummy ,  I  think  it  very  neceffary  to 
Ihow  their  differences,  they  being  two  forts  of  Bitu¬ 
men  that  were  commonly  us’d  by  the  Egyptians  in 
their  Embalmings . 
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Firft  then  of  Afphalt ,  a  natural  Bitumen  of  a  vifcous 
and  glutinous  Subftance,  which  fwims  on  the  furface 
of  the  Lake  Afphaltites  in  Palejtine  (above  ioo  Miles 
from  Vamiata  in  Egypt,  whereas  le  Bruyn  is  grofly 
miftaken  when  he  makes  it  but  two  Italian  Miles,  as 
before  quoted,  p>  1 43.)  and  being  driven  by  the  Winds 
on  the  Shoar,  there  condenfes  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun, 
and  becomes  tough  and  hard  like  Pitch.  There  is  al- 
fo  Bitumen  found  in  fever al  other  places,  as  Diofcorides 
relates,  vig.  in  Phoenicia ,  Babylon ,  S'ycton, ,  &c.  But  this 
which  comes  from  the  Lake  Afphaltites  in  Judea , 
thence  call’d  Bitumen  Judaicum ,  is  the  beft  of  all,  be¬ 
ing  clean  and  fhining,  of  a  black  or  purphlh  Colour, 
of  a  ftrong  Smell,  and  that  may  eafily  be  burn  d  and 
crumbl’d  between  the  Fingers.  With  tins  Afphalt 
Kow  us’d  in  were  Embalm  d  thofe  of  a  middle  fort,  but  by  reafon 
it  was  of  too  dry  a  Subftance,  Naptha  and  liquid  Bitu¬ 
men,  or  Oleum  Petroleum  were  ufually  added  to  it  by 
melting  over  the  Fire,  and  then  the  Body  being. boil’d 
therein,  the  Embalming  was  finilh’d--  according  to  the 
accuftom’d  manner :  To  this  purpofe  Authors  give 
thefe  Reafons  for  the  ufe  of  Afphalt,  that  by  its  aftrin- 
gent  and  exficcating  Nature,  it  reftrains  that  moifture 
which  would  lead  to  Corruption,  and  no  lefs  by  its 
balfamic  Quality  and  Vifcofity  hinders  the  fluid  Atoms 
of  the  Air  from  penetrating  the  internal  parts  of  the 
Body,  thereby  opening  a  way  for  its  Diflblution.  In 
like  manner  the  poorer  Sort  were  Embalm  d  with  Pip 
[afphalt,  made  fluid  by  fome  of  the  abo ve-me n  t  ion’d\ 
Oils  3  and  feeing  likewife  there  were  faid  to  be  two 
kinds  of  this,,  one  Natural  and  another  Artificial,  we 
will  next  enquire  into  them: 

The  Natural  P  iff  afphalt,  according  to  Diofcorides,- 
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Valerius  Cordus  his  Commentator,  and  others,  is  a  kind 
of  Bitumen  flowing  from  certain  Mountains  call’d  Ce~ 
raunii  Montes  in  Apollonia ,  near  the  City  Epidaurus , 
now  Ragufa ,  whence  being  carry’d  by  the  impetuofity 
of  the  River,  it  is  caft  on  the  Shoar  and  there  con¬ 
dens’d  into  Clods,  fmelling  like  to  a  mixture  of  Pitch 
and  Bitumen ,  from  whence  it  came  to  be  term’d  by 
the  Greeks  Piffafphaltos ,  a  vel  vrirla pix ,  &  aa?* 

Bitumen ,  quafi  dicas  Pici  Bitumen ,  and  had  the  fame 
Virtues  with  Pitch  and  Bitunien  or  Afphalt  mix’d  to¬ 
gether.  Tis  brought  in  great  Plenty  from  Valona  to 
Venice  for  pitching  Ships,  which  it  admirably  performs 
if  mix’d  with  the  Pitch  of  Pine-Trees.  Tis  alfo  brought 
from  Dalmatia, being  there  dug  near  Lefina, not  far  from 
Narenta ,  and  is  likewife  found  in  Hungary,  where  the 
Inhabitants  call  it  Foffil  Wax  3  moreover  tis  to  be  had 
in  Tranfilvania ,  and  the  Germans  name  it 
and  SSetgtUacIJS,  that  is  Wax  generated  in  the  Earth 
or  Mountains.  The  Spaniards  likewife  call  it,  Cerade 
miner  a,  mineral  Wax,  perhaps  from  its  Confiflency  3 
but  the  Arabians  term  it  Mumia ,  whence,  it  may  be, 
Embalm'd  Bodies  came  to  be  call’d  Mummies ,  from  Call'd  Mummy* 
their  being  preferv’d  with  this  Piffafphalt,  and  this  we 
are  the  more  apt  to  believe,  fince  the  true  Afphalt  or 
Bitumen  Judaicum  was  very  fcarce,  nor  is  it  now  to 
be  had  in  the  Shops,  as  fome  believe,  but  P  iff  afphalt 
is  fold  in  its  dead.  Brafavolus  thinks  thofe  dry’d  Bodies 
of  the  Arabians  and  other  Nations,  brought  to  us  from 
Syria  and  Egypt  for  Mummies,  were  only  fill’d  with 
Piffafphalt,  inafmuch  as  being  the  poorer  fort  of  Peo¬ 
ple  in  thofe  Countries,  they  could  not  be  fuppos’d  to  af¬ 
ford  the  expence  of  a  better  Embalment,  for  the  Rich  and 
Noble,  wlicfc  Bodies  were  Embalm  d  more  eoftly  with 

Myrrh, , 
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Myrrh,  Aloes,  Cinamon,  Balfam,  Saffro?i ,  and  the  like,  were 
fo  carefully  inclos’d  in  their  private  Sepulchres,  that  it 
was  not  only  a  very  difficult  matter  to  get  at  them, 
but  alfo  more  rare  to  bring  any  of  them  over  5  where¬ 
as  the  Bodies  of  the  Poor  and  Ignoble,  fluff’d  only 
with  ?i faff  halt ,  of  fo  mean  a  price  and  after  fo  flight 
a  manner,  were  to  be  come  at  with  little  trouble  and 
lefs  fufpicion.  Thus  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  were 
wont  to  condite  their  Bodies,  and  the  Arabians  alfo, 
from  what  Matthiolus  could  learn  from  their  Writings, 
efteem’d  Mummy  to  be  Pijfafphalt  rather  than  Afphalt , 
for,  as  Avicenna  writes,  Mummy  performs  the  very 
fame  thing  as  Afphalt  does,  when  mix’d  with  Pitchy 
from  whence  we  may  eafily  conjecture,  that  the  Bo- 
Bodies  only  dies  were  only  prepar’d  with  Pijfafphalt .  With  this 
alfo  Serapio  agrees,  who,  difcourfing  of  Mummy,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Authority  of  Diofcorides,  delivers  the 
-  very  fame  words  as  he  does  of  Pijfafphalt ,  affirming, 
there  is  Mummy  or  Pijfafphalt  in  the  Land  of  Apollonia , 
which,  defending  Lorn  the  Mountains  by  the  courfe 
of  the  River,  is  cafl:  upon  its  Banks,  and  there  coagu¬ 
lated  like  Wax,  having  the  Smell  of  Pitch  mix’d  with 
Afphalt,  writh  fome  Factor,  and  its  Virtue  is  like  to  Pitch 
and  Afphalt  mix’d  together,  whence  ’tis  alfo  thought 
our  Mummy  is  rather  P  iff  afphalt  than  Afphalt  3  for 
altho’  Strabo  fays,  The  Bitumen  Judaicum  wras  us’d  for 
preferving  Bodies,  neverthelefs  he  does  not  deny  but 
they  mix’d  Pitch  with  Bitu??ien ,  which  makes  an  artifi- 
Artifkiai  rif-  cial  Pijfafphalt  3  but  Serapio  and  Avicenna  knew  thcfe 
Mixtures  very  well,  fince  not  only  the  Syrians,  but, 
their  Countrymen  the  Mauritanians  alfo  made  ufe  of  it. 
Alfo  that  which  is  fold  to  us  for  Mummy,  is  only  the 
Body  of  an  Egyptian,  Arabian ,  or  the  like,  Embafaid 
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with  Pijfafphalt ,  neither  is  it  always  properly  fo,  fays 
Struppius ,  for  they  fometimes  us’d  to  lay  the  Bones  of 
a  Human  Body  in  their  proper  places,  and  pour’d  over 
them  melted  Piffafphdlt ,  which  working  into  the  na-  Sophifticate 
rural  form  and  fliape  of  the  Body,  they  fent  over  foimmmy' 
Mummy,  and  fuch  is  that  which  is  brought  to  us  even 
at  this  Day,  having  no  particle  of  Myrrh,  Aloes,  Bal - 
jam,  &c.  mix’d  with  it,  as  manifeftly  appears  from  its 
Smell,  Tafte  and  Colour. 

Thus  having  Ibew’d  how  the  Egyptians  prefer v’d 
their  Dead  after  feveral  ways,  as  by  Salination  with 
Aromatics,  Salination  with  Cedar,  Ajphalt  or  Piffajphalt, 
and  by  Salination  with  Salt  alone,  according  to  the  Ac¬ 
counts  of  Herodotus,  Diodorus  Siculus  and  the  Obfer- 
vations  of  other  Perfons  upon  them,  I  will  next  add 
fome  other  Remarks  concerning  the  Nature  of  their 
Embalmings,  and  the  refpedtive  Works  of  the  feveral 
Perfons  employ’d  therein  5  likewife,  the  manner  of 
Rouling,  Painting  and  Dreffing  their  Dead,  with  the 
Ceremonies  of  Judging  them,  ferrying  them  over 
the  Lake,  keeping  them  in  their  Houfes,  fetting  them 
at  their  Tables,  pawning  them,  tsrc. 

Firft  then,  we  will  fuppofe  the  Egyptians  had  a  cer¬ 
tain  Temple  or  Office  wherein  all  Things  were  kept  An  office  & 
in  order  for  Embalming  a  Body,  to  which  there  be- Embalmw^ 
long’d,  and  where  there  refided  all  forts  of  Perfons  . 
who  perform’d  any  particular  part  of  that  Art,  as 
Wafhing,  Salting,  Anointing,  isc.  or  elfe  prepar’d  any 
kind  of  NecdTaries  for  the  Funeral  Pomp,  Now  thefe 
were  diftinguifh’d  by  the  feveral  Names  of  a  Priefl  or 
Phyfician,  an  Embalmer  or  Surgeon,  a  PollinEtor  or  Apo¬ 
thecary,  a  DiJJedor  or  Anatomiji,  a  Salinator  or  Salter 
and  a  Deftgner  or  Painter ,  alfo  N a  Dreffer 
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of  the  Dead,  and  "toUpaek,  one  that  furnifh’d  all  Ne- 
ceffaries  for  the  Funeral,  and  bury’d  the  Body,  being 
call’d  in  Latin  Libitinarius:  That  there  was  fuch  an 
Office,  appears  not  only  from  thefe  feveral  Perfons, 
mention’d  by  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus ,  who 
were  employ’d  therein,  and  either  profefs’d  the  Art  of 
Embalming,  or  perform’d  fome  other  part  belonging 
to  the  Funeral  Pomp,  but  is  alfo  prov’d  from  their 
faying,  That  the  dead  Body  was  carry  d  out  to  be  Em¬ 
balm d,  which  plainly  implies  fome  certain  place  allot¬ 
ted  for  that  purpofe.  Firft  therefore,  we  will  fuppofe 
The  clerk-  there  belong’d  to  this  Office  a  Clerk,  who  fliew’d,  the 
Friends  of  the  Deceas’d,  Patterns  of  all  forts  of  things 
belonging  either  to  the  Libitinarii  or  Furnilhers  of  the 
Funeral,  or  to  the  Cur  at  ores  Corporis ,  the  Emb  aimers, 
who  having  agreed  with  them  after  what  manner,  and 
at  what  Price  they  would  have  it  done,  enter’d  it  into 
a  Book,  and  took  care  to  fee  it  perform’d  according¬ 
ly.  The  Prefident  or  Head  of  this  College,  we  take 
fhe  phyfictAtu  to  be  one  who  was  both  a  Prie(i  and  Fhyfician,  and 
therefore  was  highly  Honour'd,  and  had  in  the  greateft 
Efteem  and  RefpeCt.  As  a  Priefl  he  was  qualify ’d  to 
inflrutt  the  feveral  Officers  in  all  Funeral  Rites  and 
Ceremonies,  and  confirm  the  People  in  the  Metempfy- 
chofts,  upon  which  thofe  Matters  were  grounded :  As 
a  Fhyfician,  being  skill’d  in  the  Art  of  Embalming,  and 
the  Nature  of  all  Vegetables  and  Minerals,  he  pre- 
fcrib’d  balfamic  Medicines  and  odoriferous  Unguents 
for  the  Apothecary  to  compound  and  apply  purfuant 
to  his  Directions,  and  inftruCted  the  Surgeon  how  to 
perform  the  manual  Operation.  That  there  was  a 
Fhyfician  made  ufe  of  in  Embalming,  appears  very  plain¬ 
ly  from  the  Second  Verfe  of  the  50th  Chapter  of  Ge - 

nejis , 


nefis,  where  Mofes,  fpeaking  of  the  Death  of  Jacob, 
fays  his  Son  Jofepb  commanded  his  Servants,  the  Phyft- 
cians,  to  Embalm  his  Father,  and  the  Pbyficians  Embalm  d 
Ifrael ;  where  by  his  Servants,  the  Pbyficians,  feems  to 
be  meant  either  thofe  properly  belonging  to  his  Peifon, 
it  being  antiently  a  Cuftom  for  Princes  and  Noble 
Men  to  have  fuch  in  their  Families  to  wait  upon  and 
take  care  of  them,  or  by  the  Repetition  The  Pbyficians 
Embalm  d  Ifrael,  might  be  meant  thofe  of  the  Office, 
fince  Jofepb,  being  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  might  well  com¬ 
mand  them,  they  being  all  his  Servants  and  in  fub- 
jection  to  him.  This  leads  me  to  digrels  a  little  in 
order  to  give  a  further  Account  of  the  Embalming 
Jacob,  whereby  will  appear  how  far  thole  Heathen0^""4, 
Writers  before-niention’d  agree  with  the  Scripture. 

Firft  then  there  was  a  great  necel lity  for  Embalming 
Jacob,  by  reafon  his  Body  was  to  be  carry’d  a  great 
way  to  his  Sepulchre,  and  both  Herodotus  and  Diodo¬ 
rus  Siculus  tell  us,  there  were  thofe  in  Egypt  that  pro- 
fefs’d  the  Art  of  preferving  Bodies  from  Corruption, 
which  ’tis  plain  was  part  of  the  Pbyficians  Emploiment, 
for  the  word  Ropheim  (which  we  Translate  Pbyficians) 
conftantly  fignifies  in  Scripture  fuch  as  cur’d  or  heal’d 
lick  Bodies ;  but  the  LXX.  here  aptly  enough  Tranllate 
it  ’Evict?!*?*;,  (thofe  that  prepar’d  and  fitted  Bodies  for 
their  Interment  by  Embalming  as  we,  fays  the  Bifnop 
of  Ely,  likewife  Tranflate  it)  becaufe  that  was  then- 
proper  Bufinefs;  whence  ’tis  Pliny,  Lib.  1 1.  chap  37. 
fays,  Mcs  eft  Asgyptiis  Cadaver  a  ajfervare  Medicata,  ’Tis 
the  Cuftom  among  the  Egyptians  to  prejerve  dead  Bodies 
by  the  Pbyficians  Art.  In  this  Art  they  excell’d  all  the 
World  belides,  Bodies  of  their  Embalming  remaining 
entire  even  to  this  Day,  and  no  queftion  but  Jofepb, 

O  o  who 
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who  lpar'd  neither  Cod  nor  Pains,  had  his  Father  Em- 
Perform'd  in  balnid  after  the  nobleff  manner.  And  Forty  Days  were 
1  Dd}!'  fulfill'd  for  him  (for  fo  are  fulfill'd  the  Days  of  thofe  that 

are  Embalm  d)  and  the  Egyptians  Mourn  d  for  him  Three - 
J core  and  Ten  Days ,  ver.  3.  That  is,  Forty  Days  were 
fpent  m  Embalming  him,  which  could  not  be  fin  idl’d 
in  a  fhorter  Time,  for  Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us  of  fc~ 
veral  Officers  that  were  employ’d  about  it  one  after 
another,  and  that  they  anointed  the  dead  Body  with 
Balfa?n  of  Cedar  for  above  30  Days,  and  afterwards 
with  Myrrh ,  Cinamon ,  and  the  like,  which  might  make 
up  the  refidue  of  40  Days :  But  Herodotus  differs  from 
him  in  this,  by  adding  30  Days  more  for  Salting  the 
Body  with  Nitre ,  which  makes  in  all  70  Days,  the  full 
v+ggYimc  of  their  Mourning,  they  being  accuftom’d  to 
fpend  all  that  Time,  which  they  wer c  Embalming  the 
Body  and  preparing  for  the  Funeral,  in  Mourning,  the 
manner  of  which  we  have  before  defcrib’d,  p.  241, 
243,  245,  247.  fo  (hall  here  only  farther  take  notice 
what  feme  object,  that  this  Mourning  was  immode¬ 
rate,  having  more  of  Ambition  than  Pietv  in  it  5  to 
which  Jacobus  Capelins  anfwers,  That  granting  it  be 
true,  that  Jofeph  did  not  bring  in  this  Cuftom,  and 
had  peculiar  Reafon  to  iollowr  what  he  found  in  ufe, 
that  they  might  be  more  condemn’d  who  vex’d  the 
innocent  Pofterity,  on  whofe  Parent  they  had  bellow’d 
Royal  Honours;  there  is  befides  fomething  due  to 
Kings  and  great  Men  to  diftinguilh  them  from  con> 
moil  People.  Now  when  the  Days  of  Mourning  were  pafi ; 
that  is  70  Days,  Jofeph  went  up  to  Bury  his  Father ,  and 
with  him  went  up  all  the  Servants  of  Pharaoh ,  the  Elders 
Funeral  Fro -  of  his  Hotife ,  and  all  the  Elders  of  the  Land  of  Egypt , 

*ln'  ver.  ?-.  The  principal  Perfons  in  Authority  and  Dig¬ 
nity 
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ni ty  throughout  the  whole  Country,  as  well  Inch  as 
were  Governors  of  Provinces  and  Cities,  Counfellors, 
isc.  as  fuch  as  were  principal  Officers  at  Court.  And 
all  the  Houfe  of  Jofeph,  arid  bis  Brethren,  and  his  Fa¬ 
thers  Houfe ,  ver.  8.  And  there  went  ?ip  with  him  both 
Chariots  and Horfemen ,  v.  9.  as  a  Guard  to  him,  which 
’tis  likely  always  attended  him,  as  Viceroy  of  the  King¬ 
dom,  but  now  might  be  neccffary  tor  his  fafety  as  he 
pafs’d  thro’  the  Defarts.  And  it  was  a  very  great  Company. 

That  he  might  appear  in  great  State  at  fuch  a  Solem¬ 
nity.  When  they  came  beyond  Jordan  they  moanid  with 
a  great  and  very  fore  Lamentation  jeven  Days ,  the  Time 
of  public  Mourning  among  the  Jews  in  (acceding 
Ages,  as  appears  from  feveral  Inffances,  particularly, 
iSam.%i.  13.  EccL  22.  13.  Judith  16.  20.  Moreo¬ 
ver  this  fhows  the  Lamentation  was  fo  exceeding 
great,  that  the  Place  where  it  was  made  was  afterwards 
call’d  Abel-Mizraim ,  that  is,  The  Mourning  of  the  E- 
gyptians.  But  how  they  bury’d  Jacob  when  they  came 
into  Canaan ,  as  alfo  concerning  the  nature  of  the  Cave 
wherein  they  laid  him,  fee  the  Bifhop  of  Elys  Notes 
on  the  50  th  Chapter  of  Gene  [is,  from  whom  I  have 
chiefly  extracted  this  3  and  other  Commentators,  for 
I  think  it  high  time  to  return  to  the  Embalming  of  the 
Egyptians ,  according  to  the  propos’d  inftitution  of  an 
Office,  in  which  having  already  fhown  the  refpedtive 
Emploiments  of  the  Clerk  and  Prieft  or  Phyfician ,  we 
ihall  next  proceed  to  fpeak  of  the  Surgeon  or  Emb aimer, 
and  of  all  other  inferior  Officers  under  him,  fuch  as 
the  Dijfeblor ,  Emboweller ,  Pollinflor,  Salter ,  and  other 
dependant  Seivants,  as  DrejJers  of  the  Dead \  Painters , 

Carvers ,  and  the  like. 

The  Surgeon ,  who  was  the  chief  Embalmer ,  gene-  The  Surgeon* 
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rally  directed  and  took  care  to  fee  the  feveral  Opera¬ 
tions  perform’d  in  due  order,  and  fometimes  did  them 
himfelf 3  for  too’  the  Curatores  Corporis ,  that  were  his 
Afliftants  and  Servants,  commonly  Differed,  E m bow¬ 
el  Fd,  Wafh’d,  Anointed  and  Embalm'd  the  Bodies  of  the 
meaner  fort  of  People,  yet  when  any  Prince  or  Noble¬ 
man  was  to  be  Embalm'd ,  after  the  richeft  and  mofi 
curious  manner,  he  perform’d  the  chief  part  of  the 
Work  himfelf,  and  this  he  was  the  more  capable  of 
as  being  both  an  exquifite  Anatomift ,  and  well  vers’d 
in  the  Nature  of  all  Balfamic  Medicines,  whether 
Galenical  or  Chymical ,  and  tho’  he  might  be  fome- 
thing  inferior  to,  the  Phyfician ,  yet  in  conjunction  with 
him,  was  he  both  the  better  able  to  confider  the  Na¬ 
ture  of  the  deceas’d  Perfon’s  Diftemper,  or  Caufe  of 
his  Death,  and  accordingly  to  proceed  in  his  Embalm¬ 
ing  5  and  laftly,  he  was  very  dextrous  and  knowing  in 
the  Art  of  Bandage ,  whereby  it  appears  his  chief  Bufi- 
nefs  was  to  Embalm  and  Roul  up  the  Body,  which,  in 
refpeCt  to  its  being  thus  preferv’d  by  Balfamic  and 
Medicinal  Ingredients,  artificially  and  topically  apply’d, 
was  faid  to  be  Corpus  Medicatum ,  a  Body  preferv’d  from 
Putrifaction  by  Embalming.  Now  I  cannot  imagine,  as 
fome  Authors  affirm,  they  did  tins  always  in  one  road 
or  manner,  but  that  the  Phyfician  vary  d  his  Prefcrip- 
cions,  by  adding  one  thing  and  fubftra&ing  another, 
increafing  the  quantity  of  one  Ingredient  or  diminifhing 
that  of  another,  according  to  the  Conftitution  of  the 
Perfon,  and  Nature  of  his  Difeafe,  agreeable  to  which 
was  the  Embalming  perform’d  5  for  ’tis  certain  fome 
Medicines  are  more  prevalent  againft  PutrifaClions 
than  others,  and  that  there  ought  to  be  a  difference, 
as  well  in  the  Compofiuon  of  the  Medicine,  as  in  the 
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Embalming  one  that  dy’d  only  thro’  a  natural  Decay, 
one  that  dy’d  of  fonae  malignant  Diftemper,  or  one 
that  dy’d  of  a  Hedic  Feaver,  which  confumes  and 
dries  up  the  radical  Moifture  of  the  Body,  and  one 
that  dy’d  of  a  Vropfie ,  which  colliquates  the  Body  and 
makes  it  fluid  with  its  Waters.  In  a  word,  there  ought 
to  be  a  difference  even  in  an  old  Body  and  a  Young  5 
therefore,  as  the  Dodfor’s  Prefcriptions  were  vary’d,  ac¬ 
cording  to  thefe  Confiderations,  fo  was  there  a  greater 
occafion  for  a  skilful  Apothecary,  to  take  care  of  and 
fee  to  the  compounding  the  Aromatic *  Powders ,  Oils , 

Balfams ,  Ointments,  Cerecloths,  I injures,  Spirits,  and 
the  like  analogous  Things,  and  their  Application,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Diredtions  of  the  Doflor  3  and  as  the  Sur¬ 
geon  had  under  him  a  Diffedor,  &c.  who  embowelfd  tufifor. 
and  wafh’d  the  Body,  and  did  the  like  inferior  Bufinef- 
fes,  fo  had  the  Apothecary  Servants  under  him  to  make 
up  the  Medicines,  adminifter  Clyfters  and  Injedtions, 
and  to  Anoint  the  Body,  thence  call’d  Pollindors.  vamm 
Thus  was  the  chief  Concern  of  the  Embalming  a  Body 
manag’d  by  the  Advice  and  Afliftance  of  the  Phyfician , 

Surgeon  and  Apothecary,  as  indeed  it  ought  alfo  to  be 
perform’d  at  this  Day,  and  not  to  have  ignorant  Un¬ 
dertakers  diredt  and  adl  all  things  at  their  pleafure. 

But  when  Bodies  were  to  be  Embalm  d  without  Gums, 

Spices,  Cedria,  Afphalt,  Pijfajphalt  or  the  like,  fuch  as 
the  pooreft  People,  who  could  not  be  at  the  expence 
of  them,  they  were  chiefly  committed  to  the  Care  of 
the  Taricheut ee  or  S alitor es,  who  only  prepar’d  and  Tarhheut js 
dry’d  them  with  Salt,  and  then  fuch  Bodies  were^0™* 
call’d  Corpora  Condita ,  pickl’d  or  faked  Bodies.  Thus  I  ia-  Corpora  Con- 
ving  fhown  the  principal  Perfons  of  this  Office,  and  who 
diredted  and  perform'd  the  Embalming,  we  will  next 
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give  an  account  of  thofe  that  provided  all  things  ne- 
ceffarv  for  the  Funeral.  Thefe  were  fuch  as  the  Greeks 
'E/lnqiarvi,  call’d  sEn*a?ia5*fe,  he  that  got  the  Body  ready  and  pre- 
iLtiu.fto'ra-  par'd  all  Neceflaries  for  the  Interment  5  he 

that  fold  all  Matters  appertaining  to  Funerals,  and 
N the  Dreffer,  or  one  that  put  on  the  Orna¬ 
ments  of  the  Dead  :  But  all  thefe  were  term'd  by  the 
Libitinaxv.  Romans  in  general  Libitinarii ,  the  Undertakers  and  Fur- 
nijhers  of  Funerals,  who  had  the  Care  of  preparing,  let¬ 
ting  out  or  felling  the  Ornaments  and  DrefTes  for  the 
Dead,  and  of  providing  Mourners,  mourning  Habits, 
and  whatever  elfe  was  neceffary  for  the  Funeral  Pomp  5 
nay  who  eas’d  the  afflicted  Friends  of  their  Trouble. 
They  were  thus  nam’d  from  Libitina ,  a  Goddefs  whom 
the  Ancients  believ’d  to  prefide  over  Funerals,  and 
feme  took  to  be  Proferpina ,  but  others  Venus,  thereby 
to  fhow,  that  as  ihe  was  at  the  beginning  of  Life  by 
Generation,  fo  was  ihe  likewife  at  the  end  or  conclufi- 
on  thereof,  inafmuch  as  in  her  Temple  were  kept  and 
fold  all  things  neceflary  for  Funeral-Solemnities.  O- 
ther  Officers  were  the  Herald ,  Painter ,  Carver,  &c. 

The  Herald.  X he  Herald s  Bufinefs  was  to  proclaim  and  give  no¬ 

tice  of  the  approaching  Funeral,  -to  fummon  and  in¬ 
vite  the  Company,  and  laftly  to  marihall  them  in  the 
Funeral-Proceffion,  according  to  their  refpective  Dig- 
raintsr.  nities  and  Quality.  The  Painter  was  to  gild  or  paint 
the  Body  and  Coffin,  with  Hieroglyphic  Characters, 
carver.  &C.  And  the  Carver  to  make  the  Models  of  Wood  that 
were  to  be  fhown  to  the  deceas’d  Perfon’s  Friends,  to  de¬ 
note  that  they  Embalm  d  Bodies  three  feveral  Ways,  and 
at  as  many  different  Rates  5  they  likewife  wrought  the 
Coffins  into  the  fliape  and  form  of  the  Deceas’d.  But 
we  (hall  fpeak  more  of  thefe  in  their  order,  after  having 
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firft  given  feme  Particulars  relating  to  the  feveral  Me¬ 
thods  of  the  Egyptian  Embalming. ,  not  hitherto  fo  fully 
deferib’d.  Firft  then,  we  believe  the  manner  of  Em-  Embalming 
balming  with  Cedar  might  probably  be  invented  to 
latisfie  fuch  whofe  Confciences  would  admit  of  no 
Diffedtion  at  all,  and  the  moft  likely  Method  of  per¬ 
forming  it  was  by  injecting  into  the  Brain ,  thro’  the 
Nofir i Is,  into  the  Thorax ,  thro’  the  Afpera  Arteria ,  and 
into  the  Stomach  and  Inteftines ,  thro’  the  Oefophagu % 
and  Anus,  Oil  of  Cedar,  by  the  help  of  a  Siringe  and 
Dilator .  This  being  a  fubtil,  hot,  and  redafy’d  Oil  of 
a  Cauftic  Nature,  wafted  and  confum’d  the  Bowels  like 
to  quick  Lime,  and  then  the  Body  being  hung  up  or 
plac’d  in  a  declining  pofture,  they  prefs’d  and  fqueez’d 
out  the  faid  Oil,  which  brought  away  with  it  the 
Bowels  wafted.  Then  the  Corps  being  wafh’d  and 
cleans’d,  they  again  injeded  into  all  the  Cavities  and 
Venters,  as  much  as  they  could  of  a  Balfam  diftill’d 
from  the  Pitch  of  young  Cedars,  which  being  de¬ 
priv’d  of  its  corrolive  and  fubtil  Oil,  had  nothing  of 
a  Cauftic  Quality  remaining  in  it,  but  confifted  only 
of  drying,  exficcating  and  Balfamic  Parts.  Then  they 
laid  the  Body  in  Pickle  for  70  Days  5  after  which,  , 
having  wip‘d  it,  they  anointed  it  with  a  fweet  and 
drying  Ointment,  which  perhaps  from  the  Bafts  of 
its  Compolition  might  be  term’d  Vnguentum  Cedrinum, 
and  then  dry’d  it  in  the  Sun  or  otherwife,  by  which 
means  all  remaining  Moifture,  and  the  thinner  and 
more  fubtil  parts  of  the  Balfam  being  evaporated,  the 
Body  became  hard,  firm  and  folid,  like  to  a  Colophony 
of  Turpentine  or  Pitch. 

Thefecond  Way  of  Embalming  among  the  Egypt i-  Embalming 
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juft  in  the  fame  manner  as  I  fhall  fhow  with  Afphalt , 
but  only  the  natural  Pijf afphalt  was  us’d  for  the  mid- 
ling  lort  of  People,  and  the  factitious  for  the  poorer 
and  common  People  and  Slaves  5  nor  was  there  any 
Curiofity  in  thefe  more  than  the  ufual  Exenteration, 
Salination  and  Codfion  in  the  Bituviens ,  for  they  nei¬ 
ther  us’d  Roulers  nor  bellow’d  Coffins  on  them. 

The  third  fort,  which  was  for  the  more  fubftantial 
Embalming  People,  was  more  coftly  and  exact,  and  perform’d 
with AfpbMt.  wjtj1  Afphalt  after  this  manner:  The  Corps  being 

open’d,  emboweli’d,  walk'd,  cleans’d  and  faked  after 
the  ufual  Method,  ?was  put  into  a  large  Cauldron  fill’d 
with  Afphalt ,  or  Bitumen  Judaicum ,  made  fluid  with 
Naptha ,  and  then  boil’d  ’till  it  had  melted  the  Fat,  and 
confum’d  all  the  Humors  and  Juices  which  are  the 
Principals  of  Corruption,  by  which  means  the  foft 
parts  of  the  Flefh  were  made  firm,  and  the  whole 
Body  penetrated,  and  as  it  were  pitch’d  to  the  Marrow 
of  the  Bones,  with  this  Bituminous  Liquor.  Then 
being  taken  out  of  the  Cauldron,  and  fwath’d  up  whilft 
it  was  yet  hot,  it  at  length  became  petrify ’d  and  hard 
like  to  Marble. 


Embalming  The  fourth  and  laft  way  is  both  Noble  and  Expen- 
mdBlijmT  five,  and  was  perform’d  to  the  utmoft  Perfection,  Art 
and  Skill.  The  Brain  being  extracted,  and  the  Thorax 
and  Abdonien  releas’d  of  their  Vifcera ,  all  the  Cavities 
were  thoroughly  cleans’d  with  aromatiz’d  Wine,  and 
then  repleted  with  a  Compofition  ot  Myrrh ,  Aloes,  Ci- 
namon,  Opobalfamum ,  Saffron ,  and  the  like  ,  after  which, 
they  few’d  up  the  Incilions,  and  faked  the  Body  with 
Nitre  for  70  Days,  and  then  wiping  and  drying  it 
from  the.  Pickle  or  Salt,  they  anointed  it  with  an  Oint¬ 
ment  made  of  aromatic,  balfamic  and  odoriferous  In¬ 
gredients, 
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gradients,  whence  fome  Authors  have  cal  I’d  a  Body 
fo  prepar’d,  Funus  odoratum.  This  done,  they  (warn'd  Fa  nus  odor  a  . 
it  up  withRouIers  made  of  fine  Linnen,  and  dipp’d  in  m'“ 
fome  Ealfam ,  Ointment  or  Cerecloth ,  ‘which  being  dry, 
ferv’d  like  Glue  to  ftop  the  Pores,  and  hinder  the  Did 
fipation  of  the  volatil  parts  of  the  Aromatics,  as  well 
as  the  Penetration  of  the  Air.  Guichard, \  cap.  i  o.  p.  47^ 
des  Funerailles  des  JEgyptiens,  thinks  this  Gum  to  have 
been  Acacia ,  of  which  fee  Diofcorides ,  Lib.  1.  cap.  134. 

&  apud  Mathiol.  p,  115.  But  Bellonius  and  other  Au¬ 
thors  think  the  Gum  which  Herodotus  fays  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  usd  inftead  of  Glue  was  Cedria ,  befmear'd  on  the 
Holders  in  manner  of  a  Cerecloth :  Others  fay  the  Routers  how 
Body  was  fird  anointed  with  a  Gum,  and  then  wrap-prcFrd)  ^ 
ped  up  in  fine  Linnen  3  and  Caf alius  de  vetex .  AEyyptior. 

Ritibus,  p.  30.  fays,  Gummi  Oleo  inungebant ,  which  is 
more  agreeable  to  the  Obfervations  I  have  made,  That 
the  Roulers  feem’d  either  dipp’d  in  Oleo  feu  Vnguento 
Cedrino 5  or  after  the  Body  was  anointed  with  it,  rouPd 
up  and  finiflfd,  then  that  the  Bandages  were  prepar’d 
after  the  manner  of  a  Cerecloth,  with  Gum  or  Rofin 
of  Cedar,  becaufe  this  would  have  made  them  hard 
and  brittle,  whereas  thofe  which  I  have  feen,  were 
pliable  and  free  from  any  Gum  or  Embalming  Matter 
adhering  to  them,  and  no  ways  different  from  other 
Linnen,  but  only  of  a  Cinnamon  or  Snuff-Colour  5 
fo  that  probably  they  might  dip  or  anoint  them  with 
the  Od  or  Ointment  of  Cedar ,  rather  to  make  them 
lading  and  durable  than  to  dick  to  the  Body  5  for 
Greaves  tells  us  in  his  Pyramidographia ,  p.  50.  that  he 
had  feen  fome  of  thefe  Roulers  fo  drong  and  per  feel, 
as  if  they  had  been  made  but  Yederday.  With  thefe 
they  bound  and  fwath’d  the  dead  Body,  beginning  at 
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the  Head  and  ending  with  the  Feet.  Over  thefe  again  ’ 
they  wound  others,  fo  often  one  upon  another,  that 
there  could  not  be  lefs  than  a  1000  ells  upon  one 
Body.  They  interwove  thefe  Roulers  fo  artificially 
and  in  fuch  manner,  fays  Kir  dm ,  as  would  puzzle  the 
Ingenuity  and  tire  the  Induflry  of  our  Modern  Surge¬ 
ons  to  find  out,  yet,  with  fubmiffion  to  him,  it  may 
not  be  fo  difficult  to  perform  by  any  one  tollerably 
skill'd  in  the  Art  of  Bandage  as  he  imagines,  for,  as  I 
take  it,,  they  began  with  the  Feet  and  Hands,  and  end¬ 
ed  with  the  Head,  contrary  to  what  Greaves  alTerts,  tho’ 

1  cannot  fay  this  of  my  own  Knowledge,  having  ne¬ 
ver  bad  any  opportunity  of  unrouling  fuch  Bodies,  but 
only  offer  the  Confideration  thereof,  according  to  the 
appearance  of  the  following  Figures,  of  which  the  firfl 
fhows  the  interior  artificial  Circumvolutions  of  the 
Roulers,  the  Body  being  firft  wrapp’d  in  fine  Linnen, 
wherein  Egypt  excelfd,  as  the  Holy  Scriptures  teftifie, 
Prov.  7.  1 6.  <Scc.  The  fecond  Figure  reprefents  the 
manner  of  the  next  Rouling,  and  the  fourth  Ihews  the 
external  Ornaments,  painted  with  Hierogliphics ,  &c. 
or  For  when  the  Body  was  thus  roui  d,  the  Vefigner  or 
Painter  cover'd  the  fuperficies  of  the  Roulers  with 
a  kind  of  Pafte  or  Gum,  on  which  he  gilded  and 
painted  Cyphers,  Figures,  Letters,  Characters  and  other 
Hieroglyphics .  The  third  Figure  fhows  a  Cafe  to  keep 
the  Body  in,  made  of  Linnen,  and  painted  in  like  man¬ 
ner  with  Hieroglyphics  in  diftinct  Colours,  having  been 
found  in  the  Miifaeum  of  Johannes  Nardius.  Now  con¬ 
cerning  the  nature  and  fignification  of  thefe  Hierogly¬ 
phics ,  Authors  varioufly  write  5  but  none  have  taken 
fo  much  Pains,  or  cliv’d  fo  far  into  the  meaning  of 
them,  as  the  Learned  Kir cher ,  who  pretends  to  explain 
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all  the  Hieroglyphic  Characters  painted  on  the  Roulers 
and  Coffins  of  the  Mummies ,  in  his  Oeclipi  /Egypt lad 
Theatrum  Hieroglyphicum ,  where  alfo,  p.  412  and  414. 
you  may  find  the  particular  Explanations  of  the  third 
and  fourth  Figures.  But  fince  there  remains  no  Al¬ 
phabet  or  Dictionary  of  thefe  Characters  (for  the  en¬ 
tire  Knowledge  of  Hieroglyphics  perilh’d  at  the  Time 
the  Egyptian  Ceremonies  ceas’d,  and  were  aboliftfd  by 
the  Irruption  Cambyfes  made  into  Egypt)  we  believe 
all  thofe  affiduous  Penetrations  into  thefe  My  fteries  by 
Kircher  and  R.  P.  Meneftrier ,  are  but  imperfeCt  Con¬ 
jectures  and  meer  Imaginations.  However,  having 
fpoken  of  the  Egyptian  Language  in  no  part  of  this 
Book  before,  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  infert  here  fome 
tew  Particulars  concerning  it.  Firft  then,  there  were 
two  forts  of  Languages  and  Characters  among  the 
Egyptians  5  one  common  and  us’d  by  all,conflituted  for  chiiraHem 
their  Trade  and  Commerce  with  Mankind,  and  which 
was  that  Tongue  or  Idiom  call’d  the  Coptic  or  Pha- 
ronic ,  and  the  other  us’d  only  by  Priefts,  Prophets, 
Hierogrammatifts  or  Holy  Writers,  and  the  like  Pei  fons 
in  Sacerdotal  Orders.  The  firft  was  written  from  the 
Right  Hand  to  the  Left  in  Characters  not  unlike  the 
old  Greets  but  the  latter  confided  not  of  Letters,  Syl¬ 
lables  or  Words,  but  thro’  the  Image  and  Pictures  of 
Things,  they  endeavour’d  to  deliver  their  hidden  Con¬ 
ceits  m  the  Letters  and  Language  of  Nature.  Thus 
by  a  reprefentation  of  the  feveral  Parts  and  Actions  of 
Man,  the  fhape  of  Artificers  Tools  and  Inflruments, 
the  form  of  all  forts  of  Animals,  Bealls,  Birds  and 
Fiflb,  the  refeniblance  of  the  Sun,  Moon,  Planets  and 
tiie  like,  they  exaCfly  read  and  underftood  every  thing 
couch’d  within  thofe  Hieroglyphics.  For  Example,  the 
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Crocodile  was  the  Emblem  of  Malice  5  the  Eye  the 
Preferver  of  Juftice  and  the  Guard  of  the  Body  5  the 
Right  Hand,  with  its  Fingers  open,  fignify’d  Plenty, 
and  the  Left,  with  its  Fingers  clos’d,  Prefervation  and 
Cuftody  of  Mens  Goods  and  Eftates.  To  exprefs  their 
Enepb  or  Creator  of  the  World,  the  Egyptians  def- 
crib’d  an  old  Man  in  a  blew  Mantle,  with  an  Egg  in 
his  Mouth,  which  was  the  Emblem  of  the  World,  and 
exprefs'd  their  Notion  of  Divinity  by  an  Eye  on  a 
Scepter,  by  an  Eagle’s  Head,  isc.  Of  which  fee  more 
in  Sir  Thomas  Browns  Vulgar  Errors ,  cap,  20.  where  he 
rightly  obferves,  that  of  all  Nations  that  fuffer’d  by 
the  Confufion  of  Babel>  the  Egyptians  found  the  belt 
Evafion  5  for  tho’  Words  were  confounded,  they  in¬ 
vented  a  Language  of  Things,  and  fpake  to  each  other 
by  common  Notions  in  Nature,  whereby  they  di£ 
cours'd  in  filence,  and  were  intuitively  underftood 
from  the  Theory  of  their  Impreflions  5  for  they  allum’d 
the  fhapes  of  Animals  common  to  all  Eyes,  and  by 
their  Conjunctions  and  Compofitions  were  able  to  com¬ 
municate  their  Conception  to  any  that  co-apprehend- 
ed  the  Sy?itaxis  of  their  Natures.  This  many  con¬ 
ceive  to  have  been  the  Primitive  way  of  Writing,  and 
of  greater  Antiquity  than  Letters  5  and  this  Language 
indeed  might  Adam  well  have  fpokcn,  who  underftand- 
mg  the  Nature  of  Things,  had  the  advantage  of  Na¬ 
tural  ExpreffionSj  isrc.  But  to  add  two  or  three  Exam¬ 
ples  more  out  of  Orus ;  For  Eternity  the  Egyptians 
painted  the  Sun  and  Moon,  as  Things  which  they  be¬ 
lie  vd  to  have  had  no  beginning,  nor  were  likely  to 
have  any  ending  3  for  a  Year  they  painted  a  Snake  with 
his  Tail  in  his  Mouth,  to  (how  how,  one  Year  fucceed- 
ing  another,  the  World  was  Rill  kept  in  an  endlefs 
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Circle  5  for  a  Month  they  painted  a  Palm-Tree,  By 
reafon  at  every  new  xMoon  that  Tree  fends  forth  a 
new  Branch 5  for  GOD  they  painted  a  Falcon,  as 
well  in  that  he  foars  fo  exceeding  high,  as  that  he 
governs  the  leffer  Birds  5  for  Integrity  of  Life  they 
painted  Fire  and  Water,  both  becaufe  thefe  Elements 
are  in  themfelves  mod  pure,  and  by  reafon  all  other 
Things  are  purify’d  by  them,  for  any  thing  that  was 
abominable  to  the  Gods  they  painted  a  Fill),  becaufe  in 
their  Sacrifices  the  Priefts  never  us’d  them,  and  the  like 
of  which  you  will  find  innumerable  Inftances  in  Pie- 
rims  Book  of  the  Egyptian  Hieroglyphics.  Now  what  fo 
great  a  number  of  thefe  Sacred  Characters  infcrib’d 
on  their  Obelisks  and  Mummies  fignify’d,  Authors  ieem 
to  differ  about,  fome  looking  on  them  as  Charms  and 
Necromancy ,  and  others  thinking  they  did  thereby  en-  Hierogbphic^ 
deavour  not  fo  much  to  exprefs  as  hide  their  Mean-^r5^c^  - 
ings,  to  amufe  and  awe  the  Vulgar  5  but  I  am  more 
inclinable  to  think  they  always  contain’d  fome  Hiftory 
of  the  Life  and  Death,  Virtues  and  Actions  of  the 
Deceas’d,  or  elfe  fome  Religious  Ceremonies,  and  the 
like  5  for  Diodorus  Siculus ,  Lib.  1.  cap.  4.  writes  of  Se - 
foofis,  that  he  ereCted  two  Obelisks  of  polilh’d  Mar¬ 
ble  120  Cubits  high,  on  which  were  infcrib’d  a  De- 
fcription  of  the  large  extent  of  his  Empire,  the  great 
Value  of  his  Revenue,  and  the  number  of  the  Nati¬ 
ons  by  him  conquer’d  5  and  what  fort  of  Writing 
this  was,  is  explain’d  a  little  before,  where,  fpeaking  of 
the  like  Works,  he  fays,  he  eredted  Pillars  whereon 
were  infcrib’d  in  Egyptian  Letters  call’d  Hieroglyphics 
thefe  Words :  Sefoofis  King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords 
fubdud  this  Country  by  his  Arms.  Alfo  Lib.  5.  cap.  3. 
he  writes  of  a  Golden  Pillar  whereon  were  Letters  in¬ 
fcrib’d*  , 
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fcrib’d,  call’d  by  the  Egyptians  Sacred  Writing,  ex- 
prefling  the  famous  Actions  of  Vranus ,  Jupiter ,  Diana 
and  Apollo,  written,  as  they  fav,  by  Mercury  himfelf, 
whom  molt  Authors  agree  with  him  to  have  been  the 
firfl  Inventor  of  thefe  Hieroglyphic  Characters. 

But  to  return  to  the  manner  of  dr  effing  and  adorn¬ 
ing  the  Embalm  d  Bodies,  fuch  as  is  reprefented  in  Figure 
the  4th,  where  you  may  fee  the  Image  and  Form  of  a 
Woman  fet  off  with  various  Ornaments,  the  (ignifica- 
tion  of  whofe  Hieroglyphic  Characters  you  have  ex¬ 
plain’d  by  Kircher ,  in  the  Book  and  Page  before-men- 
tion’d  5  we  (hall  next  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  an 
extraordinary  fine  Mummy  which  Fietro  della  Valle  faw 
and  defcribes  in  this  manner,  viz, :  That  upon  it  was 
the  Figure  of  a  young  Man,  drefs’d  in  a  long  Gown, 
gilded  and  fprinkl’d  over  with  Hieroglyphic  Emblems 
from  Head  to  Foot,  fet  off  with  precious  Stones,  with 
the  Hair  of  his  Head  black  and  curl’d,  and  his  Beard 
of  the  fame  colour,  but  (hort  5  a  Chain  of  Gold  hung 
about  his  Neck,  having  a  Medal  with  the  Image  of 
the  Bird  Ibis  on  it,  with  many  other  Marks  and  Cha¬ 
racters,  which  give  us  to  underftand  this  young  Man 
was  poflefs’d  of  great  Dignities. "  In  his  Right  Hand 
he  held  a  Golden  Bafon  full  of  red  Liquor,  and  in  his 
Left  a  Fruit  fomewhat  refembling  an  Apple :  He  had  a 
Gold-Ring  on  his  Thumb,  and  another  on  his  little 
Finger,  likewife  Sandals  which  cover’d  the  Soles  of  his 
Feet  only,  and  were  ty’d  above  the  Inftep  with  Straps 
or  Ratchets.  On  a  Fillet  or  Rouler  hanging  at  his 
Girdle,  one  might  plainly  read  the  word  Eutichi , 
which  fignifies  Good  Time .  By  his  fide  was  a  Woman 
yet  more  richly  and  myfterioufly  adorn’d,  with  an  Ox, 
the  Image  of  Apis  or  Ifis,  at  her  Feet.  In  a  word, 
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both  thefe  Figures  were  painted  like  to  the  Saints  of  the 
Ancients.  When  the  dead  Bodies  of  the  Egyptians  were 
Embalm  d ,  roul’d,  painted  and  adorn’d  after  the  man¬ 
ner  we  have  deferib’d,  as  you  may  partly  fee  at  Figures 
the  firit,  fecond  and  fourth,  they  put  them  into  Cafes 
or  Coffins  made  of  Linnen  parted  to  a  great  thicknefs, 
or  elfe  of  Wood  carv’d  in  the  fimilitude  and  likenefs 
of  the  Perfon  deceas’d,  as  you  may  fee  at  Figures  the 
third  and  fifth  5  the  firff  of  which  fhowsthe  back  part 
of  a  Linnen-Cafe  for  a  Mummy ,  painted  with  feveral 
Colours,  as  is  to  be  feen  in  the  Collection  of  Johannes 
Nardius  5  and  the  other  how  a  rout’d  Body  lies  plac’d 
in  a  wooden  Coffin,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Mufceum  of 
the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcany • 

Thefe  Coffins  were  feme  times  made  of  Cedar ,  but 
1110ft  commonly  of  Sycamore ,  a  large  Tree,  very  plen-™™^' 
tif  ully  growing  in  Egypt  and  Judaea,  which  bears 
Leaves  like  to  the  Mulberry- Tree,  but  larger,  and  Fruit 
like  to  a  Fig,  not  fprouting  from  the  Branches,  but  from 
the  Stock  or  Body  of  the  Tree.  ’Tis  call’d  by  us  the  Egy¬ 
ptian  Fig,  by  them  Giumez^  Its  Leaves  afford  a  pica- 
fant  fhade,  its  Fruit  refrefhment  to  fuch  as  Travel  in 
the  Plains  of  thofe  hot  Countries,  and  its  Wood  ferves 
not  only  for  Coffins  but  Buildings.  ’Tis  alfo  a  Tree 
fo  lading  and  well  rooted,  that  the  Sycamore  which 
Zacheus  afeended,  is  dill  fhownin  Judaea  to  Travellers, 
as  is  alfo  the  hollow  Sycamore  at  Matarea  in  Egypt , 
where  the  Bleffed  Virgin  is  faid  to  have  remain’d  for 
fome  Time,  which  tho’  it  favour  of  the  Legend,  fays 
Sir  Thomas  Brown  in  his  Obfcr  vations  on  Scripture-Plants, 
p.  1 2.  yet  it  plainly  fhows  what  Opinion  the  Egyptians 
had  of  the  lading  Condition  of  this  Tree  to  counte¬ 
nance  their  Tradition,  of  which  likewife  they  might 
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not  be  without  fome  Experience,  fince  the  Learned 
Greaves  obferves,  p.  57.  that  the  old  Egyptians  made 
Coffins  of  this  Wood,  of  which  there  are  many  fre¬ 
quently  found  among  the  Mummies ,  very  fair,  entire 
and  free  from  Corruption  even  at  this  Day,  nay  after 
the  Revolution  perhaps  of  3000  Years.  Of  thefe  Cof¬ 
fins  Greaves  tells  us,  p.  50.  he  had  feen  many  fafhion’d 
after  the  likenefs  of  a  Man,  or  rather  refembling  one 
of  thofe  Embalm  d  Bodies,  which,  as  we  have  defcrib’d 
before,  are  bound  about  with  Fillets  or  Roulers,  and 
wrapp’d  in  a  Shroud  of  Linnen  3  for  as  in  thofe  there 
is  the  fhape  of  a  Head,  with  a  kind  of  painted  Vizard 
or  Mask  faftned  to  them,  but  without  any  appearance 
of  their  Arms  or  Legs,  in  like  manner  is  it  with  thefe 
Coffins,  the  Lids  of  which  have  the  fhape  of  the  Head 
of  a  Man,  with  a  Face  painted  on  it  refembling  a 
Woman,  the  refidue  being  one  continued  Trunk.  At 
the  end  of  this  Trunk  is  a  Pedeftal  fomewhat  broad,  on 
which  it  flood  upright  in  the  Reconditory,  as  Herodotus 
relates.  Some  of  thefe  Coffins  are  handfomly  painted 
without  with  fcveral  Hieroglyphics  3  opening  two  of 
Scroies paint-. them  he  found  within,  over  the  Body,  divers  Scroles 
faftned  to  the  Linnen-Shroud :  Thefe  were  painted 
with  Sacred  Characters,  in  Colours  very  lively  and  frefh, 
.among  which  were,  in  a  larger  fize,  the  Pictures  both 
of  Men  and  Women,  fome  headed  like  Hawks,  others 
like  Dogs,  <&c.  Thefe  Scroles  ran  either  down  the 
Belly  and  Sides,  or  elfe  were  plac’d  on  the  Knees  and 
Legs.  On  the  Feet  was  a  Linnen-Cover  (and  fo  were 
all  the  Scroles  before- mention’d  of  Linnen,  it  being 
not  lawful  for  them  to  ufe  Woollen)  painted  with 
Hieroglyphics ,  and  fafhion’d  like  a  high  Slipper.  On 
the  Breaft  was  a  kind  of  Bread-  Plate,  made  with  folds 
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of  Linnen  cut  Scallop-wife,  richly  painted  and  gilt. 

In  the  midft  of  the  bend  at  the  top,  was  the  Face  of  a 
Woman  with  her  Arms  extended  5  on  each  fide,  at 
the  two  outmoft  ends,  was  the  Head  of  a  Hawk  fairly 
gilt,  by  which  they  reprefented  the  Divine  Nature. 

Thus  far  Greaves .  Aloreover  Thevenot ,  Bellonius ,  Nar- 
dius  and  others  obferve,  that  the  Egyptians  were  wont 
to  put  within  the  Cavities  of  the  Breads  and  Bellies  of 
their  Embalm  d  Bodies,  fuch  Things  as  they  generally  m  he  .hum- 
lov’d  mod  in  their  Life-Time,  vi^.  Books,  Writings,'”'"9 
Arms,  Medals,  Money  and  pieces  of  Antiquity,  little 
VelTels,  or  any  fort  of  antient  Houfhold-Goods  5  alfo 
little  Idols  and  Images  of  the  Gods  which  they  Wor- 
fhipp’d  whild  alive,  &c.  Kircher  tells  us  in  Ins  Oedipus 
JEgyptiacus  Theatr .  HierogJ.  p.  420.  that  Nar  dins  fent 
him  two  Roulers  mark’d  with  Hieroglyphics ,  and  roul’d 
up  in  the  manner  of  a  Scrole,  taken  out  of  the  Bread 
or  Belly  of  a  Mummy  5  adding  alfo  that  the  Egypti¬ 
ans  did  not  only  look  on  fuch  Hieroglyphics  as  Symbols 
of  the  greated  Secrecy,  but  alfo  that  they  had  a  pow¬ 
er  to  obtain  Protection  of  thofe  Gods  to  whom  they 
were  faftned,  and  that  thefe  Roulers  fignify’d  nothing 
elfe  but  the  Funeral  Pomp,  which  was  perform'd  as 
magnificently  as  pofiible,  especially  if  it  were  of  a  King, 

Pried  or  the  like,  the  Explanation  whereof  fee  in  the 
Page  above-mention’d.  Gulielmus  Rondeletus ,  a  Phy- 
fician  of  Montpelier ,  kept  as  a  great  Rarity  20  Leaves 
of  antient  Paper,  taken  out  of  the  Bread  of  a  Mummy ,  as  Papers, 
which  was  fill’d  with  old  Arabic  Letters,  yet  none  could 
read  it,  tho’  the  Jews  of  Avignon  conjeCtur  d  it  con¬ 
tain’d  the  Life  of  the  Deceas’d  5  but  nothing  is  fo  com¬ 
monly  found  in  thefe  Mummies,  as  Idols  of  various 
fizes,  tho’  generally  about  half  a  Foot  or  a  Span  long, 
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form'd  either  of  Totters  Eai  th,  glaz’d  or  varniflfd  and 
bak’d,  or  elfe  of  Stone,  Metal,  Wood  or  the  like. 
Some  of  all  thefe  kinds  Mr.  Greaves  brought  over,  and 
particularly  mentions  one  cut  out  of  a  Magnes  or 
Loadftone,  in  the  form  and  bignefs  of  a  Scarabeeus: 
Seep.  48  of  his  Pyramidograplna.  Canter arius,  Horar. 
fubcifivar .  Cent.  i.  cap.  14.  fpeaks  more  remarkably  of 
&a£s- Images,  thofe  made  of  Brafs,  affirming  they  were  chiefly  us  d 
in  that  manner,  by  reafon  they  had  great  Virtue  to 
preferve  dead  Bodies  from  Putrifadtion,  efpecially  ? 
fince  Pterins  in  his  Book  of  Hieroglyphics  witnefles, 
that  Brafs-Nails  were  Buck  into  the  Body  for  the  fame 
purpofe  5  but  this  is  not  to  be  credited  by  any  one 
phyiica.lly  skill’d  in  the  Virtues  of  Minerals,  is?c.  We 
have  more  reafon  to  believe  thefe  Idols  were  fo  plac’d: 
out  of  Superftition,  efpecially  feeing  many  are  the  Fi¬ 
gures  of  Ifis,  Ofiris ,  and  other  Gods  5  nor  did  they  on¬ 
ly  place  them  in  the  infide  of  dead  Bodies,  but  alfo 
hung  them  there  on  the  out-fide,  fewing  them  to  the 
Ruulers  and  Ornaments,  and  likewife  plac’d  them  in 
th. ir  Sepulchres :  Thefe  from  their  Office  or  Ufe  were 
J*™*  diitinguifh’d  by  feveral  Names,  fuch  as  Averruncal  or 
Apotropdtan  Gods,  fo  call’d  becaufe  they  were  thought 
Fmtyuaic  to  avert  Evil  3  others  were  term’d  Prophylactic  Statues 
or  Portable  Amulets ,  which  they  carry ’d  as  Charms 
about  their  Necks,  Arms  and  Girdles  3  and  a  third  fort, 
^upcs.  in  general  Efteem  among  them,  were  the  Serapes ,  the 
fime  with  what  the  Hebrews  call’d  Teraphim ,  the  Latins > 
Penates  and  Lares ,  being  Tutelar  Gods,  appointed  to 
defend  and  keep  certain  Places,  and  fome  of  thefe  they 
carry ’d  along  with  them  where- ever  they  went.  Of 
this  number  were  Ofiris ,  Ifis,  Nepthe ,  Homs ,  Harpocratesy 
i  AiveriSy  Apopis  and  innumerable  others  of  the  like  kind, 
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which  altho’  they  were  all  in  the  Nature  of  Genii ,  and 
the  fame  in  Subftance,  differing  only  in  their  Effects, 
yet,  fays  Kircher ,  as  they  were  deputed  to  the  Cuftody 
of  private  Things,  fo  they  obtain'd  the  Name  of  Tu¬ 
telar  Gods,  and  were  accordingly  Worfhipp’d  for  pri¬ 
vate  Deities.  Thus  fome  were  Country-Gods,  others 
Defenders  of  Cities,  and  a  third  fort  Keepers  of  pri¬ 
vate  Houfes.  There  have  been  great  numbers  of  thcfe 
brought  out  of  Egypt,  of  various  fizes  and  compos’d  of 
different  Matter, fuch  as  Earth, Stone, Wood, Metal  or  the 
like,  differing  both  in  Form  and  Actions,  fome  appear**  their  Forms 
ing  like  Mummies  and  roui  d  up  in  tne  lame  manner, 
others  with  deform’d  and  threatning  Countenances 
thereby  to  ftrike  an  awe  and  terrifie,  to  which  purpofe 
they  held  various  Inllruments  in  their  Hands,  fuch  as 
Hooks  and  Flarping-lrons,  Sheilds,  Whips,  and  the  like  5 
but  all  thefe  kinds  of  Statues  were  adorn’d  with  Hiero¬ 
glyphic  Characters  both  before  and  behind,  nay,  fome 
all  over,  whence  they  came  to  be  call’d  Poly  char  afle- 
riftic  Statues,  of  which  you  may  fee  above  50  feveral 
Figures,  with  their  Defcriptions,  in  Kircher  s  Book  be¬ 
fore-mention  d,  Syntagma  16,  17,  18  and  ip.  I  fhall 
here  therefore  only  infert  two  Plates  out  of  Johannes 
NarJiuss  Annotations  on  Lucretius ,  whereof  all  the 
Statues  and  Figures  were  in  his  own  Cuftody  and  Mu- 
feeuniy  and  of  which  the  firfl  Plate  reprefents  the  fore- 
fide  and  backfide  of  eight  Wooden  Images,  without 
either  Arms  or  Legs,  adorn’d  in  a  manner  with  the 
fame  DrcfTes,  Ornaments  and  Characters  as  the  Mum¬ 
mies ,  about  a  Cubit  and  half  long,  which  the  Egyptians 
were  wont  to  place  on  their  Tombs  and  Coffins,  as 
may  be  feen  at  p.  203.  The  5>th  Figure  fhews  a 
Linnen  Ornament  for  the  Breaft,  diftinCtly  painted 
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with  divers  Colours,  wherein  was  exprefs’d  the  true 
wav  of  opening  Bodies  in  order  to  their  Embalming  5 
from  which  alfo  appears,,  that  they  open’d  the  Thorax , 
tho’  neither  Herodotus  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  make  any 
mention  thereof  The  i  oth  Figure  (hews  an  Alabader- 
Urn  or  Pot  mark’d  with  Hieroglyphics,  and  fill’d  with 
Afphalt ,  with  which  they  us'd  to  Embalm  their  Bodies, 
and  the  nth  is  the  Cover  of  the  Pot  with  a  Dogs 
Head  on  it. 

The  fecond  Plate  reprefents  liich  Figures  as  the 
Egyptians  hung  on  their  Embalm  d  Bodies,  which  were 
made  of  glaz’d  and  colour’d  Earth,  or  elfe  of  Brafs : 
The  firft  nine  are  deform’d  with  horrid  Countenances, 
either  of  Men  or  Animals,  feme  joyning  their  Hands, 
others  bearing  on  their  Knees,  or  elfe  hanging  them 
down.  The  id  and  pthj  which  look  mod  terrible 
with  a  Lion’s  Countenance,  reprefent.  the  Mophtaei 
Genii  $  the  2d  has  the  Face  of  the  Dog  Anubis  5  the 
3d  and  7th  have  the  mondrous  Beards  of  the  Prieds  of 
Jfis^  th  4th  and  6th  are  the  Nepthdei  5  the  $th  repre- 
fents  Homs,  a  Boy  with  a.  mondrous  Head,  the  8th 
lias  the  Face  of  a  Boy  likewife,  with  a  loop-hole  on  the 
Back,  to  few  it  to  the  Mummies ,  as  have  alfo  the  id, 
2d,  4th,  6th,  20th,  2 id  and  25th  Figures,  tho’  not 
altogether  fo  confpicuous.  The  12th  and  14th,  as 
alfo  the  19th  and  25th  are  the  fame  with  the  id  and 
9th,  fignifying  the  Genii  Mopbtxi 5.  the  1  ithand  15th 
are  the  fame  with  the  4th  and  6th  the  16th,  2  id  and 
2  3d  carry  great  Stones  on  their  Heads  and  Shoulders, 
as  it  were  threatning  to  fling  them  at  fuch  as  offer’d 
to  difturb  them,  or  elfe  to  bury  them  under  them  5 
the  10  th  is  a  Scarabxus  5  the  1 3th  a  Phallus  occulatus , 
which  they  carry ’d  about  with  them  as  one  of  the 

greateft, 
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grcateft  Amulets  they  could  ufe  againft  Sterility ;  the 
17  th  and  1 8  th  are  two  Crocodiles,  likewife  carry ’d 
along  with  them  to  appeafe  Typbon 5  the  20th  and 
24th  with  Hawks  Heads  reprefent  0 fir  is  ;  the  2  2d  is 
moll  monftrous  of  all,  carrying  a  Buihel  on  its  Head, 
all  the  Figure  being  compos’d  of  Head  and  Belly.  It 
denotes  Serapis,  of  whom  they  fay  there  was  a  Statue 
in  Alexandria  of  that  Magnitude,  that  it  touch’d  both 
fides  of  the  Serapian  Temple ;  the  26th  is  Harpocrates 
holding  his  Finger  on  his  Mouth,  to  (hew  the  Silence 
religioufly  obferv’d  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  Myfteries  5 
the  27th  is  the  Ox  Apis,  before  defcrib’d  p.  200,  and 
the  28th  the  Statue"  of  Ifis,  giving  Suck  to  her  Son  . 

Horus, 

Thefe  were  the  true  P  by  latter  k  and  Avert  uncal  Statues 
©f  the  Egyptians ,  fome  made  portable  with- Handles, 
and  others  with  a  fquare  piece  of  Wood  proceeding 
from  their  Pedeftal,  whereby  they  were  the  better  fix’d 
on  Tombs.  Some  again  were  put  within  the  Bellies  of 
the  Mummies,  and  others  hung  about  the  outfides  of 
them,  and  that  as  well  to  preferve  the  Bodies  from 
Putrifa&ion  as  the.  Sepulchres  from  Rapine,  which  they  Thar  vrt 
were  (oppos’d  to  effedt  by  their  Divine  Power,  or  Ma¬ 
gical  Virtue,  or  elfe  by  their  terrible  and  deform’d 
Countenances  were  thought  to  (trike  a  Dread  into 
every  approaching  Advetfary. .  ,  . 

Thus  the  Body  being  Embalm  d  and  adorn’d  with 
Hieroglyphic  Characters,  magical  Amulets,  Statues  and 
the  like,  and  every  thing  elfe  got  ready  for  the  Funeral, . 
it  was  on  the  laft  Day  or  Time  appointed  for  the  Bu¬ 
rial,  put  on  board  a  Ship  call’d  Barris,  and  by  the. 
Ferry-Man,  Charon ,  wafted  oer  the  Lake  Acherufia,-  cl 

which  lies  on  the  South  fide  ot  Memphis,  where  being. 
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landed  on  a  Plain,  the  chief  Burial-Place  of  the  Egypti¬ 
ans ,  and  which  is  tabl’d  by  the  Greeks  to  be  the  Ely - 
fian  Fields,  they  plac’d  the  Corps  on  a  Bier,  before 
the  Mouth  of  the  Sepulchre,  when  the  Judges,  Priefts 
and  common  People  furrounding  it,  one  who  was 
purpofely  appointed  to  rehearfe  impartially  the  Funeral- 
Oration ,  openly  declar’d  the  Virtues,  Vicesand  Actions, 
nay  whole  Life  andConverfation  of  the  Deceas’d,  and 
after  all  the  Evidences  were  examin’d  (everyone  having 
a  free  power  to  accufe  the  dead  Perfon)  according  to  the 
majority  of  Votes  and  judgment  of  the  Judges,  the 
Corps  was  difpos’d  of  It  he  had  liv’d  Virtuoufly  he 
was  honour’d  with  the  greateft  Praifes  and  Commen¬ 
dations,  and  confequently  magnificently  Interr’d  $  but 
if  Vicioufly,  he  was  mightily  exclaim’d  againft  and 
depriv’d  of  Sepulture.  This  made  even  the  Kings 
themfelves  to  live  uprightly,  fearing  fo  much  as  to 
anger  the  common  People  whilft  alive,  left  they  fhould 
thereby  incur  their  eternal  Hatred  after  their  Death. 
This  Cuftom  of  the  Egyptians  examining  and  trying 
their  Dead,  Bojfuet  in  his  Hiftory  of  the  World,  p.  457. 
takes  notice  of  as  a  very  extraordinary  kind  of  Judg¬ 
ment  which  none  efcap’d,  affirming,  4  It  was  a  C011- 
4  folation  at  the  Time  of  Death  to  leave  their  Names 
€  in  efteem  among  Men,  and  of  all  Human  Bleffings, 
‘  this  was  the  only  one  which  Death  cannot  ravifhfrom 
4  us  5  but  it  was  not  fuffer’d  in  Egypt  to  commend  all 
4  the  Dead  indifferently,  that  was  an  Honour  to  be  had 
c  only  from  a  public  Judgment.  The  public  Accufer 
‘  was  heard,  if  he  prov’d  the  Conduit  of  the  Deceas’d 
‘  bad,  then  was  his  Memory  condemn’d  and  he  de- 
*  priv’d  or  Sepulture.  The  People  admir’d  the  power 
€  .of  their  Laws,  which  reach’d  them  even  after  Death, 

‘  and 
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‘  and  every  one  being  touch’d  by  the  Example,  was 
‘  afraid  to  difhonour  his  Memory  and  Family :  But 
‘  if  the  Defunct  was  not  convicted  of  any  Crime, 

‘  then  had  he  an  honourable  Interment.  They  made 
‘  his  Panegyric,  but  medled  not  in  the  lealf  with  his 
‘  Birth :  All  Egypt  was  Noble,  and  befides,  they  re- 
*  ceiv’d  no  farther  Commendations  than  what  they 
‘  had  got  by  their  Merits.  Moreover,  the  Egyptians 
‘  were  very  curious  in  Prefer ving  dead  Bodies :  Thus 
‘  their  Gratitude  to  their  Kindred  became  Immortal. 

‘  Children,  by  feeing  the  Bodies  of  their  Anceftors,  call’d 
‘  to  mind  their  Virtues,  which  the  Public  had  made 
‘  fucli  Acknowledgements  to,  and  they  were  incited  to 
‘  love  thofe  Laws  which  had  fo  recommended  them 
‘  to  them.  This  Cultom  of  Judging  Kings  after  their 
‘  Deaths,  fays  hep.  457.  feem’d fo  holy  to  the  People 
‘  of  GOD,  that  they  have  always  practis’d  it  We 
‘  read  in  the  Scripcures  wicked  Kings  have  been  de- 
‘  priv’d  of  the  Burial  of  their  Anccltors ;  and  we  learn  , 

‘  from  Jofephus,  that  that  Cultom  tailed  even  to  the 
‘  Time  of  the  AJmoneans :  This  gave  Kings  to  under- 
‘  Hand,  that  tho’  their  Majelly  put  them  above  Hu- 
‘  man  Judgments  whilll  alive,  yet  were  they  not  a- 
‘  bove  them  when  Death  had  equall’d  them  with 
‘  other  Men.  Likewife  our  Author  further  adds, 

‘  p.  4s 4.  That  to  prevent  borrowing,  which  was, 

‘  the  Parent  of  Idlenefs,  Frauds  and  Branglings,  the 
‘  Decree  of  King  Afycbis  did  not  fuffcr  anv  to  borrow,, 

‘  but  on  condition  he  pawn’d  the  Body  of  his  Ancellor  Paiming  the 
‘  to  him  of  whom  he  borrow’d ;  and  it  was  reputed  ’oui- 
‘  both  an  Impiety  and  Infamy  together  not  to  redeem 
‘  it  fo  foon  as  ever  he  could,  fo  precious  a  Pledge 

‘  was 
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c  was  it  reckon’d,  and  he  that  dy’d  before  he  had  ac- 
c  quitted  himfelf  of  that  Duty,  was  deny’d  Burial. 

Now  how  the  Bodies,  which  are  faid  to  have  been 
bury’d,  were  laid  up,  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  de¬ 
termine,  fince  Authors  fpeak  fo  varioufly  of  their  Bu¬ 
rial  5  for  fome  fay  they  were  bury’d  either  in  their 
private  or  proper  Sepulchres,  or  elfe  in  a  public  Re- 
conditory,  and  others  fay  they  kept  the  Dead  in  their 
Dwelhng-Houfes.  Now  which  of  thefe  was  moft 
us  d  by  fuch  as  could  indifferently  afford  the  Expence 
of  either,  I  will  not  pretend  to  determine,  however, 
the  great  variety  of  Sepulchres,  found  even  at  this 
Dav,  plainly  proves  they  bury’d  in  the  Fields  and 
Plains,  whereas  the  other  is  but  traditionally  aflerted, 
yet  not  altogether  improbable  to  be  done  by  fo  Su- 
perftitious  a  People,  of  whom  it  is  reported  that  fome, 
efpecially  the  richer  Sort,  put  their  Embalm'd  Bodies 
The  Dead  in  Cafes  carv’d  after  their  own  likenefs,  and  thefe 
xcpni//  '/'’they  fet  up  in  their  Halls  or  Parlours  in  great  Order 
(perhaps  in  Niches)  being  very  richly  adorn’d,  where 
they  took  great  delight  to  fee  a  long  Race  of  their 
Anceftors,  in  a  manner,  with  as  great  fatisfadlion  as  if 
they  were  alive,  and  they  were  Converfing  with  them. 
Nay,  Herodotus ,  Pomponius  Me/a  and  Lucian  afffrt, 
- W «  they  plac’d  them  at  Table  like  Guefts,  and  made 
merry  with  them  by  Eating  and  Drinking  5  yet,  when 
they  were  neceflitous,  they  fcrupl’d  not  to  give  them 
as  a  Pledge  for  Money  they  borrow’d,  yet  then  took 
particular  Care,  both  punctually  to  pay  the  one  and 
redeem  the  other:  But  as  for  fuch  as  buryd  their 
Dead  out  of  their  Houfes  and  Villages,  in  the  Fields 
and  Plains,  they  built  Sepulchres  for  them  as  noble 
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as  poflible,  fome  after  one  Faftiion,  and  fome  after  ano¬ 
ther,  every  one  according  to  their  own  Fancy,  or  the 
Charges  they  could  beft  (pare  5  for  they  chofc  rather 
to  have  their  Monuments  magnificently  built  than 
their  Dwelling-Houfes,  laughing  at  the  Greeks  and 
other  Nations,  who  caus'd  theirs  to  be  rais’d  with 
great  expence  like  to  Palaces,  notwithftanding  they 
were  to  live  but  a  very  little  while  in  them,  and  at  the 
fame  time  neglected  their  Tombs,  where  they  were 
to  lye  for  a  much  longer  Time.  But  the  Egyptians 
aCted  juft  contrary  5  they  defpis’d  the  prefent  Lite, 
and  took  little  care  in  building  their  Habitations, 
looking  upon  them  only  as  fo  many  Inns  or  Baiting- 
Places,  where  they  were  to  Inhabit  but  for  a  Sea- 
fon,  whereas  the  Glory  of  a  future  Life,  that  was  to 
be  procur’d  by  Virtue,  they  greatly  efteem’d,  and 
consequently  fpent  their  whole  Care,  Study  and  Rich¬ 
es  about  the  magnificence  of  their  Sepulchres,  which  sepubes 
they  call’d  Sempiternal  or  Eternal  Houfes,  looking w»fe^ernal 
upon  the  Time  they  were  to  dwell  here  on  Earth 
as  nothing,  in  refpedt  of  the  flay  they  were  to  make 
in  the  Grave.  And  hence  it  is  no  Nation  in  the 
World  has  been  fo  curious  as  the  Egyptians  in  their 
Funeral  Ceremonies,  Preferving  the  Dead,  and  mag¬ 
nificence  of  Sepulchres,  which,  befides  abundance  of 
private  Structures,  thole  Obelisks  at  Rome  and  the 
Pyramids  of  Egypt,  do  not  only  teftifie,  but  will 
for  ever  be  numbred  among  the  Wonders  of  the 
World. 


Thefe,  Sir,  are  my  humble  Thoughts  and  Opini¬ 
on  concerning  the  Funerals  of  the  Egyptians ,  which 
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I  entirely  fubmit  to  your  better  Judgment,  hoping  you 
will  pardon  this  Interruption  of  your  precious  Time 
from  more  weighty  Concerns,  and  candidly  accept 
the  mean,  but  grateful  Performance  of, 


S  I  R, 


Tour  mojl  Obliged  and 


Devoted  Humble  Servant , 


Thomas  Greenhill. 
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LETTER  III. 

To  Doctor  Hans  Sloane,  Secretary 
to  the  Royal  Society ,  and  Fellow 
of  the  College  of  Phificians ,  Lon¬ 
don, 

s  1  R, 

IN  considering  the  Nature  of  the  Egyptian  Pyra¬ 
mids ,  Subterranean  Vaults  and  Lamps ,  I  not 
only  found  in  them  much  Magnificence,  but 
more  Curioiity,  infomuch  that  tho’  the  firft 
were  juftly  reputed  Wonders  of  the  World,  yet  are 
the  laid  as  furprizing  and  unaccountable,  even  to  the 
mod  inquifitive  Naturalift,  or  expert  Chymift.  Now 
well  knowing  your  incomparable  Library  contains 

R  r  2  the 
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the  mod  curious  Books  wrote  on  this  Subject,  as  alfo 
that  your  unparalell’d  Mufeeum  is  furmih’d  with  a 
great  variety  of  Lamps,  Lacrimatories,  Averruncal 
Gods,  and  the  like  Rarities,  taken  out  of  the  Pyramids 
and  Subterranean  Places  of  Egypt,  I  thought  it  not 
only  proper  to  beg  your  Patronage  of  the  following 
Sheets,  but  like  wife  believ’d  my  felf  oblig’d  to  return 
fuch  Acknowledgments  for  your  many  Favours  as  I  was 
bed  able  to  make,  in  as  much  as  you  are  both  a  great 
Promoter  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  general,  and  have 
more  particularly  been  pleas’d  to  encourage  this  Work 
•  of  mine :  But  as  to  write  a  Panegyric  on  your  Merit 
and  Virtues  would  look  too  much  like  Flattery,  fo, 
entirely  to  pafs  them  by  without  taking  any  notice 
of  them,  would  no  lefs  favour  of  Ingratitude,  there¬ 
fore  I  mud  needs  defire  leave  to  fay,  That  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  the  Royal  Society,  Men  of  the  mod  polite 
Learning  in  the  World,  in  choodng  you  for  their 
Secretary,  is  a  fufficient  Argument  of  your  great 
Worth  and  acute  Difcernment;  but  your  Candour 
will  appear  in  nothing  fo  much  as  in  accepting  this 
fuccinft  Account  of  the  Pyramids ,  Subterranean  Vaults 
and  Lamps  of  the  Egyptians ,  whild  you  have  by  you 
the  Learned  Mr.  Greaves's  P yr  ami  dogr  aphid ,  with  the 
fcveral  Accounts  of  Licetus ,  Bellori ,  and  other  Writers 
about  Lamps ,  &c.  Now  whereas  in  the  foregoing 
Letter  was  fully  fnown  the  manner  of  preparing  dead 
Bodies  and  rendring.  them  durable,  in  this  I  chiefly 
intend  to  fpeak  of  the  Sepulchres  or  Repofitories 
wherein  they  were  laid.  5  for  as  much  as  the  Egyptians 
did  not  only  content  themfelves  with  Embalming  their 
Dead,  but.hkcwife  with  equal  Care  provided  Condi- 
tones  that  might  be  lading  as  the  Body,  and  in  which 

it 
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k  might  continue  {life  from  the  Injuries  both  of  Time 
and  Men,  becaufe  they  religioufly  believ’d  that  fo  long, 
as  the  Body  indur’d,  fo  long  would  the  Soul  continue 
with  it,  not  as  a  quickning  or  animating  Spirit,  but 
as  an  Attendant  or  Guardian,  and  without  going  in¬ 
to' any  other  Body,  as  otherwife  they  thought  it  would  5 
fo  that  after  they  had  prefcrv’d  the  Dead  from  Putri- 
facfion,  they  next  entomb’d  them  in  firm  and  ftately 
Monuments,  fuch  as  were  at  firft  thofe  Mercurial  Se¬ 
pulchres  of  hard  Marble  of  a  Spherical  Figure,  as 
Strabo  records,  and  thofe  wonderful  ones  of  the  an- 
tient  Kings  of  Thebes  in  Egypt ,  which  Diodorus  Siculus , 

Lib.  1.  mentions,  and  fuch  were  alfo  the  Hypogeea , 
thofe  Caves  or  Dormitories  cut  out  in  the  Lybian  De¬ 
farts,  by  the  Egyptians  of  lower  Quality,  which  are 
now  term’d  the  Mummies.  Of  the  fame  Nature  like- 
wife  are  the  ftately  Pyramids  built  by  their  Kings,  all  ,o 
being  defign’d  to  fecure  the  Dead,  after  they  were^ilc- 
Embalm  d,  from  the  Injuries  of  the  Nile  or  Weather, 
the  rapine  of  an  Enemy  or  any  voracious  Animal  5 
and  that  fo  the  Soul  might  be  full  oblig’d  to  attend 
them:  But  befides  this  general  Reafon  why  thcfe  Re- 
conditories  were  built,  which  was  to  preferve  the 
Dead  from  all  external  Violence,  there  were  two  WJ  f 
fpecial  ones  why  they  were  made  in  a  Pyramidal 
form.  The  firft  was,  in  that  this  Figure  appears  moft  ornu 
permanent  and  durable,  as  being  neither  fo  liable  to 
be  over-prefs’d  by  its  own  weight  at  top,  nor  to  be 
undermin’d  by  the  finking  in  of  Rain  at  the  bottom,  as 
other  Buildings  are.  The  fecond  was,  bccaufe  thcfe 
Structures  were  intended  to  reprefent  feme  of  the  Egy¬ 
ptian  Deities  5  for,  in  the  mod  antient  Times,  Pyra- 
midal  Columns  or  Obelisks  were  worlhipp’d  as  Images 
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of  the  Gods,  before  the  exadt  Art  of  Carving  Statues 
was  found  out,  and  fo  as  Ifis  Comigera  reprefented  the 
Horns  of  the  Moon,  in  like  manner  might  thefe  Py¬ 
ramids  reprefent  the  Rays  of  the  Sun,  which  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  worfhipp’d  under  the  name  of  Ofiris.  As  to 
Their  number.  the  number  of  Pyramids  to  be  feen  in  Egypt ,  Bello- 
nius  very  much  exceeds  the  Account  given  us  by  other 
Travellers,  for  he  makes  them  above  100,  whereas 
Greaves  lays  there  are  not  20,  and  Prince  Radzjvil 
reckon’d  but  17.  Three  of  thefe  are  the  molt  re¬ 
section.  markable,  being  built  on  Africa  fide,  on  a  rocky  and 
barren  Hill,  between  the  City  Mettiphis  and  the  Place 
call'd  Delta ,  from  the  Nile  lefs  than  four  Miles,  from 
Memphis  fix,  and  near  to  Bufixis ,  a  Village  from  whence 
People  are  wont  to  afeend  up  to  them,  Pliny  Lib.  3 6. 
cap.  1  2.  Le  Bruyn  has  given  us  this  Drawing  of  them, 
:  together  with  the  Sphinx  which  he  made  on  the  fpot, 

wlnl ft  the  French  Conful  and  fome  of  his  Company 
were  refrqfhing  themfelves  under  its  Shade. 

Thefe  three  Pyramids  were  not  erected  by  the  Ifrae- 
lites ,  under  the  Tyranny  of  the  Pl)araohs ,  as  Jofephus 
and  fome  modern  Writers  affirm  3  for  the  Scripture 
fays  pofitively,  the  Slavery  of  the  Jews  confifted  in 
making  and  burning  Brick,  whereas  all  thefe  Pyramids 
were  made  of  Stone.  The  fir  ft  and  greateft  of  them 
who  were  was  built,  fays  Herodotus ,  by  Cheops  (fill'd  by  Vi  odor  21s 
efthemf  ^  Siculus ,  Chemmis)  who  fucceeded  Rhampfinitns  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Egypt.  He  adds,  that  the  Stones  were 
dug  out  of  the  Quarries  of  an  Arabia n  Mountain,  and 
from  thence  carry ’d  to  the  Nile  3  that  there  were  em¬ 
ploy’d  in  the  Work  Ten  Miriads  or  a  Hundred  Thou¬ 
sand  Men,  every  Three  Months  a  Myriad  3  that  the 
whole  Pyramid  was  finilh'd  in  20  Years,  whereof  10 
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were  fpent  in  conveying  the  Stones  to  the  Place  of 
building. 

The  fecond  Pyramid,  like  the  firfl  in  refpecB  to  its 
Workmanfhip,  but  far  inferior  in  regard  of  its  Magni¬ 
tude,  was  built  by  the  Succefibr  to  Cheops,  who  was 
Cephren  his  Brother,  as  Herodotus  and  Diodorus  Siculus 
agree. 

The  third  Pyramid,  Iefs  than  either  of  the  two  for¬ 
mer,  was  built  by  Mycerinus ,  Son  of  Cheops  or  Chem- 
mis,  fays  Herodotus .  Other  Writers  give  different 
Names  to  the  Founders  of  thefe  Pyramids  5  but  this 
is  what  is  molt  probable  among  their  various  Opini¬ 
ons,  according  to  Mr.  Greaves,  Befides  thefe  three 
now  in  being,  Herodotus  mentions  a  fourth  built  of 
Brick  by  Afychis ,  who  fucceeded  Mycerinus,  and  ano¬ 
ther  in  which  Imandes  was  bury'd,  at  the  end  of  the 
Labyrinth  built  by  the  1 2  Kings  of  Egypt.  Alfo  long 
before  any  of  thefe,  Maris  in  his  wonderful  Lake,  had 
ere&ed  two  Pyramids,  one  for  himfelf  and  another 
for  his  Wife,  both  long  fince  gone  to  mine  5  but  there 
are  many  yet  Banding  in  the  Lybian  Defart,  whofe 
Founders  none  of  the  antient  Writers  have  ever  nam’d. 
Among  thefe  one  is  no  lefs  worthy  of  Memory  than 
either  of  the  three  former,  it  Banding  about  20  Miles 
diBant  from  them,  more  within  the  fandy  Defirt,  and 
appearing  to  have  the  fame  Dimenfions,  the  fame 
Steps  without  as  the  firB  has,  to  be  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour,  and  to  have  an  Entrance  like  it  on  the  North 
fide,  which  is  barr’d  up  within,  and  fo  whatever  is 
faid  of  the  firB  in  refpedt  to  its  out-fide  may  be  appli¬ 
cable  to  this  laB,  therefore  one  Defcription  may  ferve 
for  both. 
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A  Defcripti-  The  fird  and  faired  of  the  three  great  Pyramids  is 
and^ueft  rftfcituate  on  the  top  of  a  rocky  Hill,  in  the  fandy  De- 
vyramu.  fart  Gf  Lybia ,  about  a  quarter  of  a  Mile  didant  Wed- 
ward  from  the  Plains  of  Egypt ,  the  height  of  the  fei- 
tuation  giving  Beauty  as  the  folidity  of  the  Rock  does 
firm  lie  fs  to  the  Sunerdrufture.  The  Bafis  is  exadtly 
four  fquare,  and  the  North  fide  of  it  being  meafur’d 
by  Mr.  Greaves  with  a  Radius  of  10  Foot,  was  found 
to  be  3  Englijb  Foot,  and  the  Altitude  being  mea- 
fur’d  by  its  Perpendicular,  was  found  to  be  481  Foot  5 
but  if  taken  as  it  afeends  inclining,  then  is  it  equal  to 
the  Bafis,  which  is  6^3  Foot,  To  give  a  true  Idea  of 
the  jud  Dimenfions  of  this  Pyramid ’,  we  mud  imagine 
on  the  (ides  of  the  Bafis,  which  is  exactly  fquare,  four 
equilateral  Triangles  mutually  propending,  till  they 
all  meet  at  the  top  as  it  were  in  a  point  3  for  fo  the 
Perimeter  of  each  Triangle  comprehending  2075)  Foot, 
and  the  Perimeter  of  the  Bafis  2772  Foot,  the  whole 
Area  of  the  Bafis  will  contain  480245?  fquare  Foot,  or 
about  1 1  Englifh  Acres  of  Ground,  which  is  a  Pro¬ 
portion  fo  mondrous,  that  it  might  feem  incredible 
were  it  not  atteded  by  the  Ancients  to  be  fo  much, 
and  by  fome  of  them  more.  -The  Afcent  to  the  top 
of  the  Pyramid ’,  from  all  the  lides  without,  is  by  De¬ 
grees  or  Steps  3  the  lowermod  Degree  is  near  four  Foot 
in  height,  and  three  in  breadth,  w  hich  goes  about  the 
Pyramid  in  a  level :  The  fecond  Degree  is  like  the  fird, 
only  it  retires  inward  near  three  Foot  3  after  the  fame 
manner  is  the  third  Row,  and  fo  the  red,  rifing  like 
fo  many  Stairs  one  above  another  to  the  top,  which 
ends  not  in  a  point,  but  in  a  little  flat,  and  is  about 
1 3  Foot  broad3  being  cover'd  with  nine  Stones,  be- 
fides  two  which  are  wanting  at  the  Angles.  The  De¬ 
grees 
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grees  by  which  we  afcend  are  not  of  an  equal  depth, 
for  feme  are  near  four  Foot,  others  want  of  three,  and 
the  higher  we  afcend,  the  depth  grows  the  lefs,  and 
fo  in  proportion  does  the  breadth  alfo.  Thefe  rows 
of  Stones  are  much  impair’d  by  the  Weather,  yet 
every  Step,  which  is  but  one  fingle  Stone,  is  at  lead:  30 
cubical  Feet  j  the  number  of  Degrees  from  the  bottom 
to  the  top  is  207  or  208.  Some  of  the  Ancients  have 
reported,  that  this  Pyramid  cafts  no  Shadow',  which 
mud  be  meant  in  the  Summer-Time  and  at  Mid-Day, 
for  in  the  Winter  Mr.  Greaves  law  it  call  a  Shadow  at 
Noon  Thus  far  concerning  the  out-fide  or  Super¬ 
ficies  of  the  greater  Pyramid \  with  the  Figure  and  Di- 
menfions  of  it  5  next  Mr.  Greaves  gives  a  particular 
Account  of  what  he  found  within  it,  of  which,  if  the 
Ancients  have  been  filent,  lie  imputes  it  chiefly  to  a  re¬ 
verend  and  awful  Regard  mix’d  with  Superftition,  in 
not  prefuming  to  enter  thofe  Chambers  of  Death, 
which  Religion  and  Devotion  had  confecrated  to  the 
Reft  and  Quiet  of  the  Dead.  And  firft  he  tells  us 
how  he  afeended  on  the  North  fide  38  Foot,  on  an 
artificial  Bank  of  Earth,  when  he  and  his  Company 
enter’d,  with  Tapers  in  their  Hands,  thro’  a  fquarei he 
narrow  Paftage  three  Foot  broad  and  92  long,  the 
Declivity  of  which  was  gradually  fo  ftrait,  that  they 
were  forc’d,  at  the  farther  end,  to  creep  on  their  Bel¬ 
lies.  After  this,  having  pafs’d  thro’  a  place  in  which 
they  found  ugly  large  Bats  above  a  Foot  long,  they 
enter’d  the  firft  Gallery,  the  Pavement  of  which  was  Firftandfe. 
of  white  and  pollidfci  Marble,  rifing  with  a  gentle C0TidGalIgr^ 
Acclivity,  being  about  five  Foot  broad,  as  many  high, 
and  1 10  Foot  long  :  At  the  end  of  this  begins  the  fe- 
cond  Gallery,  a  very  ftately  piece  of  Work,  and  not 
'  S  f  infe- 
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inferiour,  either  in  refped  of  the  curiofity  of  Art  or 
richnefs  of  Materials,  to  the  mod  fumptuous  and  mag¬ 
nificent  Buildings.  Tis  divided  from  the  former  by 
a  Wall,  thro'  which  they  pafs’d  {looping  along  a 
fquare  hole,  much  about  the  fame  bignefs  as  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  Pyramid \  but  of  no  confiderable  length 
yet  level :  At  the  end  of  this  Hole  on  the  right  Hand, 
they  found  the  Well  mention  d  by  Pliny  to  be  86  Cu¬ 
bits  in  depth,  into  which,  he  probably  imagines,  the 
Water  of  the  River  Nile  was  brought  by  fome  fe- 
cret  Aqueduct,  and  Bellonius  thinks,  out  of  this  Well 
the  Workmen  drew  the  Water  which  they  drank,  as 
likewife  that  it  ferv’d  them  to  dilute  the  Mortar  they 
usd  in  the  Mafons  Work  of  the  Building 5  but  others 
affirm,  that  after  having  defcended  67  Foot  {trait  down¬ 
wards,  there  is  a  fquare  Window  which  leads  into  a 
Grot  or  Cave  dug  out  of  a  Hill  found  there,  not  of 
living  or  folid  Stone,  but  of  Sand  condens’d  and 
prefs’d  together  5  it  extends  in  length  from  Eall  to 
Weft  15  Foot  lower,  and  confequently  82  from  the 
top.  There  is  a  Way  dug  in  the  Rock  two  Foot  and 
half  wide,  whofe  defcent  downwards  is  very  crooked 
the  length  of  12  3  Foot,  at  the  end  of  which  it  is  fill’d 
with  Sand  and  Bats  naftinefs :  As  ’tis  faid  a  Scotch  Gen¬ 
tleman  found  it  out,  of  whom  the  Sieur  Theve?iot 
makes  mention  in  his  Travels.  Le  Bruyn  thinks  it  pro¬ 
bable,  that  this  Well  was  made  to  let  down  the 
Corps  into,  that  were  put  in  the  Cavities  that  are  un¬ 
der  the  Pyramids ,  but  would  not  venture  the  Experi¬ 
ment  of  going  down  to  fee.  Greaves  alfo  thinks  this 
Well  was  the  Paffage  to  thofe  fecret  Vaults,  mention’d, 
but  not  deferib’d  by  Herodotus ,  which  were  hewn  out 
of  the  natural  Rock,  over  which  this  Pyramid  was 

erected. 
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fffwe  imayin  the  whole,  Pyram  i cl  to  he  divided' in y 
midst,  by  a  Plan  extended  from  the  North  side  to  the 
South ;  ^Entrance, Galleries,  and  Chambers,  withy 
several pajsapes  to  them,  will  appear  in  this  manner. 
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erected.  This  Well,  fays  the  former,  is  circular  and 
about  three  Foot  over ;  the  fides  of  it  are  lin’d  with 
white  Marble,  and  the  defcent  into  it  is  by  fixing  the 
Hands  and  Feet  in  little  open  fpaces,  cut  into  the  fides 
within,  oppofite  and  anfwerable  to  one  another  in  a 
perpendicular.  But  by  his  meafure,  founding  it  with 
a  Line,  he  found  it  only  20  Foot  deep,  the  reft,  as  he 
fuppofes,  has  almoft  been  damm’d  up  and  choak’d 
with  Rubbage.  Thence  going  ftrait  forward  the  di- 
.ftance  of  1 5  Foot,  they  entred  another  fquare  Paftage, 
oppofite  to  the  former  and  of  the  fame  bignefs,theStones 
being  very  mafly  and  exquifitely  joyn’d ;  this  led,  at 
the  extent  of  1 10  Foot,  into  an  arch’d  Vault  or  little 
Chamber,  Handing  Fall  and  Weft,  about  20  Foot  long, 

1 7  broad  and  1 5  high  :  The  W alls  were  plaifter’d 
over  with  Lime,  but  the  Roof  was  cover’d  with  large 
fmooth  Stones,  which  lay  Shelving  and  met  above  in 
a  kind  of  Arch  or  rather  Angle.  Returning  back  the 
fame  way  they  came,  and  being  out  of  this  low  and 
fquare  Paftage,  they  clim’d  over  it,  and  going  ftrait  on 
in  the  trace  of  the  fecond  Gallery,  on  a  Shelving 
Pavement  (like  that  of  the  firft)  rifing  with  an  Angle 
of  26  Degrees,  they  at  length  came  to  another  Par¬ 
tition,  being  154  Foot  diftant  from  the  Well  below 
and  the  length  of  the  Gallery.  Here  if  we  confider 
the  narrow  Entrance  or  Mouth  of  the  Pyramid  which 
defcends,  and  the  length  of  the  firft  and  fecond  Galle¬ 
ries  that  afcend,  all  of  them  lying  as  it  were  in  the 
fame  continu’d  Line,  and  leading  towards  the  middle 
of  the  Pyramid ,  one  may  eafily  apprehend  the  Reafon 
of  that  ftrange  Eccho  within  of  four  or  five  Voices,  A  ftrange 
mention’d  by  Plutarch ,  or  rather  of  a  long  continued'  ’’ 
Sound,  as  Mr.  Greaves  found  by  experience  in  difcharge- 
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ing  a  Gun  3  for  the  Sound  being  carry ’d  thro  thofe  Paf- 
fages,  and  finding  no  vent  outwards  refledts  on  it  felf, 
and  caufes  a  confus’d  noife,  which  by  degrees  ceafes. 
This  Gallery  is  built  of  white  Marble,  cut  very  exadHy 
into  fpacious  fquares  and  pollifh'd  5- alfo  the  Roof  and 
Tides  of  the  Wall  are  of  the  fame  Stone,  fo  clofely 
joynted  as  fcarce  to  be  difcern’d  by  the  moft  curious 
Eye,  and  tho’  the  acclivity  or  rifing*  of  the  Afcent 
make  the  Pafiage  more  difficult  and  flipper y,  yet  is  it 
neverthelefs  very  beautiful.  The  height- of  this  Galle¬ 
ry  is  2 6  Foot,  the  breadth  fix,  of  which  three  are  to 
be  allow'd  for  the  way  in  the  midft,  which  is  fet  and 
bounded  on  both  Tides  with  Seats  (like  Benches)  of 
polhfa’d  Stone  3  each  of  thefe  is  above  one  Foot  in 
breadth  and  no  lefs  in  depth.  On  the  top  of  thefe 
Benches  near  the  Angle,  where  they  clofe  and  joyn 
with  the  Wall,  are  little  Spaces  cut  in  right  angl'd 
parallel  Figures,,  on  each  fide  oppofite  to  one  ano¬ 
ther,  intended,  no  doubt,  for  Tome  other  end  than  Or¬ 
nament.  In  carting  and  ranging  the  A4arble  in  both 
the  fide  Walls,  all  the  Courfes,  which  are  but  feven, 
(fo  great  are  thofe  Stones)  lye  and  flag  over  one  ano¬ 
ther  about  three  Inches,  as  is  better  to  be  conceiv’d  by 
Figure  2  at  p.  314.  than  by  any  Defcription  I  can 
give. 

le  Bruyn’ s  Le  Bruyn  in  his  Voyage  to  the  Levant ,  p.  1 3^.  writes 

ie‘S°n0tmore  particularly  of  this  Gallery,  after  the  following 
manner:  1  Being  return’d,  fays  he,  from  the  Horizon- 
4  tal  Way,  which  is  on  the  right  Hand,  we  enter’d 
4  theother  on  the  left,  which  is  fix  Foot  four  Inches 
‘  wide,  and  rifes  alfo  the  length  of  162  Foot.  On 
c  each  fide  the  Wall  is  a  Stone-Bench  two  Foot  and 
4  half  highland  pretty  broad,  which  ferves  to  take. 

4  hold. 
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4  hold, by  in  going  up,  to  which  the  Holes  that  are 
4  made  almoft  every  ftep  in  the  Wall,  are  of  no  fmall 
‘  Service,  yet  are  they  altogether  confus’d  and  with- 
"  out  order.  It  is  not  known  by  whom  they  were 
“  made  5  but  thofe  that  go  to  fee  the  Pyramids  are 
4  extreamly  oblig’d  to  them  however,  for  without 
‘  thefe  Holes  it  would  be  impoflible  to  get  up,  and  a 
*  Man  mull  likewife  be  very  itrong  and  in  health  that 
‘  can  do  fo  by  the  help  of  them,  and  the  Stone-Bench 
‘  by  which  one  holds  faft  with  one  Hand  while  the 
4  other  holds  the  Candle ;  add  to  this,  that  a  Man. 

‘  muft  make  large  fteps,  becaufe  thefe  Holes  are  fix. 
c  Hands  breadth  diflant  from  each  other.  This  Afcent, 

‘  which  cannot  be  conceiv’d  without  admiration,  may 
4  well  pafs  for  what  is  moll  confiderable  in  the  Pyra- 
‘  viids ;  for  the  Stones  which  compofe  the  Walls  are 
‘  as  fmooth  as  Looking-Glafs,  and  fo  well  joyn’d  to- 
4  gether,  that  one  would  be  apt  to  take  them  for  one. 

4  fingle  Stone  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  the  Pave- 
4  ment.  The  Roof  is  here  exceeding  high  and  fo  very 
4  fumptuous,  that  ’tis  better  to  be  reprefented  than 
4  defcrib’d ;  I  therefore  made  this  Draft  of  it,  while 
4  my  Countryman  Adrian  van  Bier  beep  refled  himfelf 
4  on  the  Bench  that  is  on  the  left  Hand,  and  fome  of 
4  our  Company  were  already  got  up  with  their  Lights- 
4  into  the  Chamber  where  the  Tomb  or  Sepulchre  is, 

4  which  gave  me  opportunity  to  take  a  view  of  all  i 

4  the  Roof  more  at  large. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Greaves' s .  Account*,  he  fays* . 
That  after  having  pafs’d  this  Gallery,  they  enter  d  ano¬ 
ther  fquare  Hole  of  the  lame  Dimenfion  .with  the  or- 
mer,  which  brought  them  into  two  Anti-Clofets  lin’d 

with  a  rich  and  fpeckl’d  fort  of  Thebaic  Marble.  The 
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firft  of  thefe  had  almoft  the  fame  Dimenfions  as  the 
fecond.  The  fecond  was  thus  proportion’d :  The  Area 
was  level,  the  Figure  of  it  oblong,  the  one  fide  con¬ 
taining  feven  Foot,  the  other  three  and  a  half,  and  the 
height  was  of  10  Foot.  This  inner  AntTClofet  was 
feparated  from  the  former  by  a  Scone  of  red  fpeckl’d 
Marble,  which  hung  in  two  Mortices  (like  the  Leaf 
of  a  Sluce)  between  two  Walls,  more  than  three  Foot 
above  the  Pavement,  and  wanting  only  two  of  the 
Roof.  Out  of  this  Clofet  they  enter’d  another  fquare 
Hole  of  the  fame  widenefs  and  Dimenfions  with  the 
reft,  and  near  nine  Foot  long,  all  of  Thebaic  Marble 
moft  exquifitely  wrought,  which  landed  them  at  the 
North  end  of  a  very  fumptuous  Room.  The  diftance 
from  the  end  of  the  fecond  Gallery  to  this  Entry  is 
a rpacioMs  24  Foot.  This  rich  and  fpacious  Chamber,  in  which 
ch'tmler  Art  may  feem  to  have  contended  with  Nature,  the 
curious  Workmanfhip  being  not  inferiour  to  the  rich 
Materials,  lies  about  the  Center  of  the  Pyramid.  The 
Floor,  Roof  and  Sides  of  it  are  all  compos’d  of  vaft 
Tables  of  Thebaic  Marble,  very  gracefully  fiz’d  and 
plac'd.  The  nine  Stones  which  cover  the  Roof  are  of 
a  prodigious  length,  like  fo  many  huge  Beams  travel¬ 
ling  the  Room,  and  fupporting  the  prodigious  mafs 
of  the  Pyramid  above :  The  length  of  this  Chamber 
is  about  34  Foot,  the  breadth  17,  the  height  15?  and 
%vherein fiands  a  half.  Within  this  glorious  Room  ftands  the  Monu- 
sbeop' sTomb.  ment  Q{  Cheops  or  Chemmis ,  of  one  piece  of  Marble, 

hollow  within,  uncover’d  at  the  top,  and  founding 
like  a  Bell,  without  any  Sculpture  or  Embodiment. 
But  ’tis  the  common  Opinion,  after  Diodorus  Siculus , 
that  neither  Chemmis  nor  his  Succeffor  Cephren  were 
bury’d  in  their  Pyramids ,  becaufe,  fays  he,  the  People 

being 
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being  over  work’d  by  them  with  hard  Labour,  threat- 
ned  to  tear  their  dead  Bodies  to  pieces,  and  throw 
them  out  of  thefe  Sepulchres,  therefore  they  on  their 
Death-Beds  commanded  their  Servants  to  bury  them 
in  fome  obfcure  Place,  Diod \  Lib.  i.  This  Monument 
is  of  the  fame  Thebaic  Marble  with  the  whole  Room, 
being  fpeckl’d  with  black,  white  and  red  Spots,  and 
refembling  two  Cubes  finely  fet  together,  and  hollow'd 
within.  'Tis  feven  Foot  three  Inches  and  half  long, 
in  breadth  and  depth  three  Foot  three  Inches  and  three 
quarters  on  the  out-fide,  but  within  'tis  fomething  lefs, 
which  fhows  that  the  Men  of  this  Age  are  of  the  fame 
Stature  with  thofe  that  liv’d  near  3000  Years  ago,  thoa 
fome  famous  Men  have  thought  the  contrary.  If 
any  ask  how  this  Monument  could  be  convey’d  into 
this  Chamber,  fince  ’tis  impoflible  for  it  to  enter  by 
thofe  narrow  Paffages  in  the  Pyramid  which  lead  to  it, 
I  anfwer,  It  mud  have  been  rais’d  and  convey'd  up 
from  without  by  fome  Engine,  before  the  Chamber 
was  finiflh’d  and  the  Roof  clos’d :  Thus  far  Greaves. 
Sandy s ,  p.  99.  fays,  This  Pyramid  which  is  the  greatefl 
of  the  three,  and  chief  of  the  Worlds  VII  Wonders, 
employ'd  366000  Workmen  continually  in  building 
it  for  the  fpace  of  20  Years,  in  which  Time  they  con- 
fum’d  in  Radifhes,  Garlick  and  Onions  only,  1800 
Talents.  Nor  has  Time,  which  devours  the  proudeft 
Structures,  humbl’d  this  lofty  Edifice,  tho’  'tis  very 
probably  conjectur’d  to  have  flood  3300  Years,  and 
is  now  rather  old  than  ruinous,  yet  the  North  fide  is 
moft  worn  by  reafon  of  the  humidity  of  the  Northern 
Winds,  which  are  here  the  moifleft. 

The  fecond  Pyramid  is  hardly  diftant  the  flight  of 
an  Arrow  from  the  firft,  and  is  all  built  of  Stones  of  a 
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whitifti  colour,  nothing  fo  large  as  thofe  of  the  firft. 
The  Tides  rife  not  by  Degrees  or  Steps  like  thofe  of  the 
former,  but  are  fmooth  and  equal,  and  the  whole 
Fabrick  feems  very  entire,  except  on  the  South-fide. 
Tho’  this  Pyramid  is  generally  thought  to  be  inferiour 
to  the  firft  in  Magnitude,  yet  by  Mr.  Greaves's  Obfer- 
vation,  the  height  and  Tides  of  the  Bafis  are  in  both 
equal.  There  is  no  Entrance  into  it,  and  therefore 
none  can  tell  what  Chambers  it  contains .5  ’tis  bound¬ 
ed  on  the  North  and  Welt  by  two  very  ftately  and 
elaborate  Structures,  being  30  Foot  deep,  and  more 
than  1 400  long,  cut  out  of  the  hard  Rock,  and  fquar’d 

thcrriih  ofby  a  Chizzel,  which  are  fuppos’d  to  be  the  Lodgings 
of  the  Priefts.  They  run  along  at  a  convenient  di- 
ftance,  parallel  to  the  two  fides  of  this  Pyramid ',  and 
meet  in  a  right  Angle.  The  Entrance  into  them  is 
by  fquare  Openings,  hewn  out  of  the  Rock,  and  much 
of  the  fame  bignefs  with  thofe  of  the  firft  Pyramid 
The  hollow  fpace  within  is  fomewhat  like  a  fquare 
and  well  proportion’d  Chamber,  cover’d  and  arch'd 
above  with  the  natural  Rock :  In  moft  of  thefe  there 
was  a  Pafiage  opening  into  fome  other  Apartment. 

The  third  Pyramid  is  from  the  fecond  about  a  Fur¬ 
long,  and  tho'  it  appears  at  a  distance  to  be  of  an 
equal  height  with  the  two  former,  by  reafon  of  the 
advantage  of  its  Scituation  upon  a  higher  rife  of  the 
Hill,  yet  is  it  really  much  lower,  each  Tide  of  the 
BaTis  being  but  300  Foot  long,  which  wants  near 
400  of  the  two  others.  All  the  antient  and  modern 
Writers  generally  agree,  this  Pyramid  was  made  of 
black  Etbiopic  Marble,  whereas  Mr.  Greaves  atfures 
us,  on  his  own  Infpe<5tion,  the  whole  Mafs  feems 
of  a  clear  and  white  Stone,  fomewhat  choicer  and 
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brighter  than  that  in  either  of  the  two  other  Pyra¬ 
mids  $  but  what  the  Stone  within  may  be  no  Body 
can  tell,  fince  there  never  was  any  Entrance  into  it. 
At  fome  diftance  South-Eaft  of  the  biggeft  Pyramid 
hands  the  Sphinx ,  fo  famous  among  the  Ancients: 
Tis  a  Statue  or  Image  cut  out  of  the  main  Rock,  re- 
prefenting  the  Head  of  a  Woman  with  half  her 
Breaft,  but  is  at  prefent  funk  or  bury’d  in  the  Sand 
to  the  very  Neck :  It  is  an  extraordinary  great  Mafs, 
but  withal  proportionable,  altho’  the  Head  of  it  felf 
be  2  6  Foot  high,  and  from  the  Ear  to  the  Chin  15 
Foot,  according  to  the  Meafure  the  Sieur  Thevenot 
took  of  it.  At  a  diftance  it  feems  five  Stones  joyn’d 
together,  but  coming  nearer  one  may  difeover  what 
was  taken  for  the  Joynings  of  the  Stones,  was  pro¬ 
perly  nothing  but  the  Veins  in  the  Rock.  Pliny  fays, 
this  ferv’d  for  a  Tomb  to  King  Amafis,  which  is  not 
improbable,  fince  it  is  in  a  Part  which  was  formerly  a 
kind  of  Burying-Place,  and  near  the.  Pyramids  and  Caves, 
which  were  nothing  but  Places  of  Sepulture;  and  that 
according  to  his  Calculation  it  was  102  Foot  in  com- 
pafs  about  the  Head,  62  high  and  143  in  length,  for 
the  Body  of  it  is  fuppos’d  to  refemble  a  Lion  or  Dog. 
Some  will  have  it  a  certain  Egyptian  King  caus’d  this 
Sphinx  to  be  made  in  Memory  of  Rhodope  of  Corinth , 
with  whom  he  was  paffionately  in  Love.  They  fay, 
among  other  Things,  that  when  they  confulted  it  at 
the  rifing  of  the  Sun,  it  anfwer’d  like  an  Oracle; 
yet  moft  believe  this  was  done  by  the  cunning  of  the 
Priefts-  thro’  means  of  fome  hidden  Pipes  or  Conduits 
under  Ground,  and  that  the  Well  we  deferib’d  in  the 
great  Pyramid  was  made  ufe  of  for  the  fame  purpofe  ; 
but  what  makes  this  appear  to  be  fabulous  is,  that 
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there  is  no  perforation  or  opening  either  at  the  Mouth, 
Nofe,  Eyes  or  Ears.  Many  other  the  like  Stories 
Authors  have  rais’d  of  this  Statue,  affirming  that  by 
the  Figure  of  a  Sphinx ,  was  represented  the  Goddefs 
edM^f^T  Mompbta,  who  prefided  over  all  the  Waters,  and  chiefly 
preferv’d  and  fupply'd  the  Caufes  of  the  Over-flowing 
of  the  River  Nile 3  as  alfo  that  thereby  was  fignify’d 
the  State  or  Condition  of  that  River,  for  as  the  Over¬ 
flowing  of  the  Nile  continues  all  the  Summer,  and 
during  the  Time  of  Harveft,  vi%  in  the  Months  of 
July  and  Augufi ,  and  that  in  thofe  two  Months,  the 
Sun  commonly  runs  thro’  the  two  Signs  of  Leo  and 
Virgo ,  it  was  natural  enough  for  the  Egyptians ,  who 
had  a  great  inclination  for  Hieroglyphics  and  mifteri- 
ous  Reprefentations,  to  make  a  Monfter  of  a  Virgin 
and  Lion,  which  they  call’d  Sphinx ,  and  confecrated 
to  the  River  Nile  3  the  reprefenting  of  which  lying  on 
its  Belly,  was  to  explain  the  Over-flowing  of  that 
River. 

But  to  return  again  to  the  Pyramids ,  near  which 
Obfsrvatiom  this  Sphinx  (lands,  we  (hall  add  thefe  few  Obfervati- 
ons  °f  Father 'Vanjleb  concerning  them,  v?\.  That  they 
are  not  built  with  Marble,  but  with  a  white  fandy 
Stone  exceeding  hard  3  that  none  of  them  are  perfectly 
fquare,  but  have  ail  two  fides  longer  than  the  others, 
which  is  plainly  vifible  in  the  greater  and  the  leflfer  Pyra¬ 
mid:  The  North  fide  is  longer  than  that  which  ftretches 
from  Fall:  to  Weft,  yet  are  they  never thelefs  built  in 
very  good  Order,  and  each  of  the  three  largeft  ftand  at 
the  head  of  10  lefler,  which  are  not  well  to  be  diftin- 
guilh'd,  by  reafon  of  heaps  of  Sand  that  lye  before  them. 
They  have  all  an  Entrance  that  leads  to  a  low  Alley, 
which  is  exceeding  long,  and  has  at  the  end  a  Cham¬ 
ber, 
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ber,  where  the  antient  Egyptians  plac’d  the  Bodies  of 
thofe  Perfons  for  whom  the  Pyramid  was  defign’d,  tho 
this  Entrance  is  not  to  be  feen  in  every  one  of  them, 
becaufe  the  Wind  has  hopp’d  it  up  with  Sand.  On  the 
top  of  the  largeft  Pyramid  was  antiently  a  Statue  or 
Colojfm :  This  appears  in  that  it  is  not  fo  (harp  as  the 
others,  but  rather  plain,  and  there  are  yet  to  be  feen 
great  Holes,  which  were  to  keep  the  Colojftus  from 
falling  5  but  at  prefent  there  is  nothing  to  be  feen  at  top 
but  many  Letters  of  the  Names  of  Perfons  of  all  Na¬ 
tions,-  who  had  left  them  to  witnefs  they  had  been 
there.  Laftly,  He  makes  no  queftion  but  that  this 
Place  where  the  Pyramids  are  built,  was  the  Burying- 
Place  of  the  old  City  of  Memphis ,  by  reafon  all  the 
Arabian  Hiftories  inform  us  that  this  City  flood  where 
the  Pyramids  now  are,  over  againft  old  Cairo.  He  alfo 
imagines  the  Sphinx  to  be  a  Tomb,  Fir  ft.  From  its  fci- 
tuation  in  a  Place  which  was  in  former  Ages  a  Bury- 
ing-Place,  and  near  the  Pyramids  and  mortuary  Caves. 
Secondly ,  That  it  appears  to  be  a  Sepulchre  from  its 
Building;  for  in  the  hinder  part  is  a  Cave  under 
Ground,  of  a  bignefs  anfwerable  to  that  of  the  head, 
into  which  he  look’d  by  an  Entrance  that  led  into 
it,  fo  that  it  could  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to 
keep  a  dead  Corps. 

From  the  Pyramids ,  Vanfleb  went  to  take  a  View 
the  Caves  that  are  adjoynmg,  which  formerly  ferv’d 
tor  Places  to  bury  the  Dead  in :  Of  thefe  there  are  fe- 
veral  hollow’d  or  cut  in  the  fide  ot  a  Rock,  in  bad 
Order  and  without  Symmetry  on  the  out-fide,  but 
very  even  and  well  proportion’d  within:  All  of  them 
have  a  fquare  Well  cut  likewife  out  of  the  Rock,  in 
which  the  Egyptians  laid  the  Bodies  ot  thofe  for  whom 
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the  Cave  had  been  made,  it  ferving  them  for  a  Tomb. 
The  Walls  of  fome  of  thefe  are  full  of  Hieroglyphic 
Figures,  cut  alfo  in  the  Rock  5  in  fome  they  are  but 
fmall,  in  others  very  lively.  In  one,  fays  he,  I  count- 
ed  1 6  great  Figures,  eight  Men  and  as  many  Women, 
holding  each  other  by  the  Hand,  with  fome  other 
fmall  Figures  on  each  fide. 

But  to  fpeak  more  particularly  of  the  Subterranean 
Caves ,  near  the  Borough  of  Sacava  in  Egypt ,  we  {hall 
obferve,  that  among  the  moft  remarkable  Things 
that  were  found,  as  well  in  the  City  of  Memphis ,  as 
fome  Miles  round  about  it,  the  Caves  or  Tombs  un¬ 
der  Ground  were  the  moll  conliderable,  and  worthy 
the  fearch  of  the  Curious.  It  is  on  thefe  Subterranean 
Caves  that  this  City  and  feveral  Places  thereabouts  were 
built,  as  on  fo  many  Vaults,  as  the  Ancients  have 
written,  and  thofe  Caves  do  by  far  furpafs  the  Cata¬ 
combs  of  Rome  both  in  Grandeur  and  Beauty  5  for  the 
antient  Egyptians ,  who  maintain’d  the  Metempfychofis 
or  Tranfmigration  of  Souls  from  one  Body  to  another, 
took  care  not  only  to  preferve  their  Dead  from  Putri- 
fadlion,  but  alfo  endeavour’d  to  lay  them  up  in  a  fe- 
cure  and  quiet  Place  of  Burial :  That  they  might  there¬ 
fore  take  all  manner  of  precaution  againft  any  alte¬ 
ration  that  might  happen  to  them  from  the  Injuries 
of  Air,  Fire,  or  the  length  of  Time,  they  did  not  place 
their  Dead  in  Places  where  the  River  Nile  might  over¬ 
flow7,  nor  in  the  open  Fields,  but  either  in  Eyramids 
of  a  more  durable  continuance,  or  in  Subterranean 
Vaults  built  with  great  care  of  Stones,  or  laftly,  in 
Caves  cut  out  of  the  Rock  it  felf,  for  which  the  Regi¬ 
on  of  Memphis  and  Places  adjoyning  were  very  pro¬ 
per,  becaufe  they  confift  of  a  Rock,  which  is  hid  un¬ 
der 
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der  the  thicknefs  of  about  a  Foot  and  half  of  Sand. 

Their  Burying-Places  then  were  Subterranean  Caves  di- inTpf*ceBkr)m 
vided  into  feveral  Apartments,  roof’d  like  great  Halls, 
and  with  fo  many  Windings,  which  went  from  one 
to  the  other,  that  they  refembl’d  real  Labyrinths  or 
Meanders.  According  to  the  report  of  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  there  was  fuch  a  vaft  number  of  thofe  Sub¬ 
terranean  Apartments  which  butted  one  againft  ano¬ 
ther,  that  they  extended  fome  Miles  in  length,  even 
to  the  Temple  of  Jupiter  Ammon ,  and  the  Oracle  of 
Serapis ,  which  was  a  great  conveniency  to  the  Priefts, 
who  might  hold  a  Correfporidence  with  each  other 
without  being  fcorch’d  by  the  heat  of  the  Sun,  or  in¬ 
commoded  by  the  Sands  5  fo  that  all  thofe  vaft  fandy 
Plains  of  Egypt  were  hollow  underneath,  and  divided 
into  numberlefs  Apartments  and  Places  for  dead  Corps. 

This  feems  furprizing  and  almoft  incredible,  but  they 
that  will  confider  the  other  prodigious  Works  of  the 
Egyptians ,  and  make  fome  Reflections  on  what  the 
ancient  Hiftorians  have  wrote  of  the  great  and  molt 
antient  City  of  Memphis ,  and  the  almoft  infinite  number 
of  that  People,  will  not  find  this  fo  impofllble  3  befides 
what  the  Arabian  Authors  fay,  that  there  was  former¬ 
ly  a  Subterranean  Communication  between  this  City 
of  Memphis  and  that  of  Heliopolis ,  being  feveral  Miles 
affunder,  and  which  pafs'd  alfo  under  the  Bed  of  the 
River  Nile.  The  greateft  part  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
the  Borough  of  Sacara ,  which  is  neareft  thole  Eaves  how there¬ 
of  the  Mummies  or  Embalm  d  Bodies,  and  three  good 
Hours  Journey  from  the  Pyramids ,  get  their  Lively- /  uo* 
hoods  by  digging  into  thofe  Caves ,  and  taking  out 
the  Mummies ,  becaufe  their  Tillage  is  not  aole  to 

maintain  them  by  reafon  of  the  {fertility  of  trie  Sod, 

where- 
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wherefore  whoever  has  occafion  for  their  Service,  may 
eafily  hire  them  for  Money,  to  conduit  them  into  Caves 
that  are  already  open,  to  fee  them,  or  to  dig  for  new 
ones  in  the  Sand,  which  have  not  hitherto  been  re¬ 
mov’d,  for  fome  of  thcfe  Caves  have  not  yet  been  dif- 
cover’d,  being  hid  in  fuch  manner  under  the  Sand, 
that  there  is  no  Stranger,  nor  hardly  any  Inhabitant  of 
the  Country,  that  can  be  certain  before  hand  where 
any  Mummy  may  be  found  :  Befides,  the  Europeans 
have  from  Time  to  Time  caus’d  fo  many  to  be 
open’d,  that  they  are  become  exceeding  fcarce. 

The  Entrance  They  enter  thefe  Caves  by  an  opening  at  top  even 
Cuves.  with  the  Ground,  into  which  they  are  let  down,  as 
into  a  Well,  by  means  of  a  Rope  and  the  afliftance 
of  a  Servant  with  a  Light  in  their  Hands,  tho’  in  fome 
few  they  can  climb  up  and  down,  by  fetting  their 
Feet  in  certain  gaps  in  the  Wall,  as  appears  by  the 
Plate  at  p *  203.  Letter  E.  This  Well  or  Defcent  into 
thefe  Caves  is  about  1 6  or  1 8  Foot  deep,  and  at  bot¬ 
tom,  the  Faffage  of  it  is  fo  low,  they  are  forc’d  to  ftoop 
and  creep  thro’,  where  they  arrive  in  a  four-fquare 
The  chamber*.  Chamber  or  Repofitory,  24  Foot  every  way,  on  each 
fide  of  which,  next  the  Wall,  ftand  Bafes  or  Tables  cut 
out  of  the  Rock,  about  five  Foot  long,  two  and  a  half 
broad,  and  one  high,  whereon  are  plac’d  the  dead 
Bodies,  Embalm  d  and  adorn’d  after  the  manner  before 
defcrib  d,  and  put  into  Coffins  of  Wood  or  Stone, 
carv’d  after  their  own  fimilitude.  Many  times,  befides 
the  number  of  Coffins  juft  mention’d,  there  lye  round 
about  upon  the  Floor  feveral  other  little  ones,  which 
feem  to  be  the  Coffins  of  Children.  Sometimes  there 
are  abundance  of  thefe  Caves  near  each  other,  as  you 
may  imagine  by  the  Plate  before-mention’d  5  but  that 
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you  may  have  a  more  clear  Idea  of  all  that  is  here  de¬ 
fer  ib’d,  I  have  added  another,  the  Defcription  of  which 


is  as  follows :  A.  A.  A.  A.  fhows  the  Ichnography  of  a  . 


of  the  Icbno- 


Bury ing-P lace,  wherein  are  nine  Chambers  or  Apart-  graphy  and  See- 
ments  all  of  an  equal  bignefs,  mark’d  with  the  Letters,  thefe*  Caves. 

B.  B.  B.  Each  of  thefe  has  four  Bafes  whereon  the 
Coffins  are  fet,  as  appears  by  the  Figures  1.  2.  3.  4, 

The  Walls  or  Partitions  are  reprefented  by  the  Letters 

C.  C.  C.  but  thefe  are  all  more  exactly  feen  in  the 
Scenography ,  in  which  D.  and  E.  fhows  two  Caves  with 
their  Walls  turn’d  over  with  Arches,  Adjoyning  to 
the  Walls  lye  four  Bafes  in  each  Cave,  whereon  the 
Coffins  are  fet,  mark’d  by  the  Letters  F.  G.  H.  I.  K.  L. 
i°rc.  At  the  Head  of  the  Coffin,  Hands  a  Figure  like  a 
Boy  in  Swadling-Clouts,  and  at  the  Feet  a  Hawk,  be¬ 
ing  their  Tutelar  Gods,  by  whofe  Prefence  and  Affift- 
ance  they  thought  the  Bodies  would  be  defended  from 
all  kinds  of  Violence,  and  over  thefe,  againft  the  Wall, 
were  cut  in  an  oval  form  Hieroglyphics,  mark’d  M> 

N.  O  P. 


This  may  fuffice  for  a  general  Defcription  of  thefe 
Caves,  vet  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  add  a  few  Obferva-  on  die 21 
tions  made  by  Father  Vanfleb  on  this  Subject :  He  tells  rat:eanC»w' 
us  he  went  on  purpofe  to  fee  thefe  Caves,  and  gives  us 
every  particular  Inftance  that  happen’d  to  him  5  but 
this  we  muft  alfo  take  notice  of  that  Le  Bruyn  attri¬ 
butes  the  very  fame  Remarks  to  one  Milton  an  Englijh 
Man,  and  he  that  pleafes  to  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to 
read  both,  will  find  them  much  of  a  piece.  They  are 
as  follows:  After  having  faid  that  firft  an  Agreement 
muft  be  made  with  the  Arabians  of  the  Borough  of  Sa- 
cava,  about  the  number  and  quality  of  Wells  one  would 
have  open’d,  as  alfo  what  was  to  be  given  them  for 
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tlicir  Trouble,  and  that  for  better  fecurity  12  Arabian 
Horfemen  ought  to  be  brought  along  with  one  5  he 
adds,  That  the  firft  Well  he  went  to  fee  was  that  of 
wdijti  Em-  Fmbalmd  Birds,  and  that  having  caus’d  the  Sand  that 
cover’d  the  Mouth  or  the  Well  to  be  remov  d,  thro' 
which  lie  was  to  go  down,  and  from  thence  to  enter 
into  the  Cave ,  he  caus’d  himfelf  and  his  Companions 
to  be  let  down  one  after  another,  by  tying  a  double 
Rope  about  their  Middles.  So  foon  as  they  were  at 
the  bottom,  and  that  every  one  had  lighted  his  Flam¬ 
beau,  and  feveral  Matches  they  had  brought  along 
with  them,  they  crept  on  their  Bellies  into  a  Cavey 
which  was  an  Entry  cut  thro’  the  Rock  about  a  Man’s 
height,  a  Fathom  wide,  and  extraordinary  long.  On 
each  fide  they  found  other  Entries,  cut  alfo  into  the 
Rock,  where  were  feveral  Chambers  full  of  a  great 
number  of  Earthen-Pots,  with  Covers  of  the  fame. 
In  thefe  were  contain’d  Embalm  'd  Birds  of  all  kinds, 
every  Bird  having  a  Pot  to  it  felf.  They  found  there 
alfo  feveral  Hen- Eggs  whole,  but  which  were  empty, 
and  confequently  had  no  ill  Smell. 

Having  fufficiently  view’d  this  Cave ,  they  were 
drawn  up  again  in  like  manner  as  they  were  Jet  down. 
Then  having  commanded  their  Arabians  to  open  a 
kWt$nMi  Virgin-Well  (for  fo  fuch  are  call’d  as  have  never  been 
open’d)  they  were  immediately  let  down  into  it,  in 
the  fame  manner  as  before  deferib’d  3  but  being  come 
to  the  bottom,  they  found  fuch  a  horrid  Stench,  and  fo 
clofe  an  Air,  that  they  were  not  only  not  able  to  breath, 
but  it  alfo  put  out  their  Flambeaus,  as  likewife  their 
Matches  every  time  they  endeavour’d  to  light  them, 
fo  that  they  were  thereupon  forc’d  to  caufe  themfelves 
to  be  drawn  up  again  with  all  fpeed,  without  having 

been 
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been  able  to  advance  one  ftep.  Our  Author  fays,  that 
all  he  could  fay  of  this  Well  was,  That  it  was  much 
deeper  than  the  former.. 

After  this  he  caus’d  another  Cave  to  be  open’d, which  ac*wwk1i 
was  not  a  Virgin-Well  as  the  former.  Being  let  down  in-  "0  " 
to  it  he  found  there  two  Mummies ,  one  greater  and 
the  other  leder  of  a  Child,  both  in  Coffins :  The  biggefl 
was  of  Marble,  cut  after  the  hkenefs  of  him  for  whom 
it  was  made.  He  caus’d  them  to  be  open’d  but  found 
nothing  extraordinary  in  them,  therefore  took  no  Ac¬ 
count  of  them,  but  left  them  where  he  found  them. 

He  went  down  next  into  a  Cave  call’d  the  Churchy  ^ravg'f'A 
which,  he  fays,  was  the  (hallowed  of  all  he  had  feen,  it 
being  nothing  but  a  long  Entry  under  Ground,  well 
Plaider’d  and  Painted  every-where  with  Hieroftiphics, 

He  tells  us  there  was  fo  great  a  quantity  of  Sand  in 
this  Cave ,  that  he  and  his  Company  were  forc’d  to 
creep  along  on  their  Knees  5  for  as  foon  as  any  one 
has  feen  thefe  Wells,  the  Arabians  are  wont  to  fill  them 
up  again  with  Sand,  if  the  Wind  does  not  do  it  for 
them,  that  they  may  get  more  Money  by  them  ano¬ 
ther  Time;  for  this  is  the  greateft  Livelihood  thefe 
miferable  Creatures  have,  and  the  lead  they  take  for 
opening  a  Virgin-Well  is  30  *  Pi  afters.  The  reafon  of 
this  high  Price  is,  that  thefe  which  caufe  them  to  be 
open’d,  have  the  liberty  to  carry  away  all  the  Curi- 
ofities  and  Mummies  they  find  there. 

Now  to  give  a  perfect  Idea  of  this  Plain  of  Mum¬ 
mies,  the  antient  Burying-Place  of  the  Egyptians ,  you 
mud  reprefent  to  your  felf  a  vad  and  boundlefs  Cham¬ 
pion  Country,  cover’d  all  over  with  Sand,  where  there 
are  neither  Trees,  Plants,  Grafs,  Houfes,  nor.any  thing 

Vv  '  like 
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like  them  to  be  feen,  but  the  whole  Surface  is  ftrew’d 
with  dry  Bones  of  Arms,  Legs,  Feet,  Heads,  old  Linnen 
F.ags,  broken  Tombs  or  Coffins,  and  a  great  many 
little  Idols,  fome  of  Wood,  and  others  of  Earth  glaz’d 
with  a  green  colour,  and  mark’d  before  and  behind 
with  Hieroglyphics:  In  fome  places  you  may  fee  great 
Tomb-Stones,  engrav’d  with  Cyphers  and  JEnigma- 
tical  Figures,  that  reprefent  fomething  of  Chymiftry 
and  other  Sciences  and  Myfteries  of  the  antient  Egy¬ 
ptians,  as  alfo  fome  ftrange  Characters  that  are  no 
Hieroglyphics.  Thefe  are  the  remains  of  their  Pride 
and  Vanity,  as  likewife  fad  Proofs  that  all  Men  are 
fubjedt  to  Death:  This  caufes  Horrour  to  thofe  that 
come  firft  into  the  Plain,  and  if  one  confiders  atten¬ 
tively  the  number  of  Bones  wherewith  it  is  ftrew’d, 
one  would  be  apt  to  think  that  Place  had  formerly 
been  a  Field  of  Battel.  So  much  for  the  Pyramids  and 
Subtenanea n  Caves ,  now  there  only  remains  to  fpeak 
of  the  Sepulchral  Lamps, which  fome  aftert  to  have  burnt 
perpetually,  and  have  therefore  been  the  Subjedt  of 
much  Difcourfe  among  the  Virtuofi  of  all  Ages. 

/  akors  who  Clemens  Alexandrians,  Appian,  Bur  attinus,  Her  mo  laics 

of  scpnUhrd  Barbaras,  Co  (ictus,  Cite Jius,  C  alius,  Cafalius,  Cedrenus , 
Del)  i us,  Ericius,  Foxius,  Gejnerws,Jacobomis,Leander,Liba- 
vius,  Lazius,  Langius,  Licetus,  Maiolus,  Maturantius, 
Baptifta  Porta,  Pancirollus,  Rujcellius ,  Scardonius,  Tag 
fonius,  Ludovicus  Vives,  Volateranus  and  many  other 
learned  and  ingenious  Authors,  who  have  written  of 
thefe  Sepulchral  Lamps ,  do  moft  of  them  believe  and 
ftrenuoufiy  aftert, that  they  burn’d  for  feveral  Hundreds 
of  Years,  and  would  have  fo  continu’d,  perhaps  for 
ever,  had  they  not  been  broken  by  the  unadvis’d  Ir¬ 
ruptions  of  Ruftics  and  Husbandmen,  by  diging  up 

the 
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the  Ground,  or  otherwife  extinguifh’d  by  the  like  Ac¬ 
cidents.  Tis  true,  there  are  not  many  that  affirm  that 
they  themfelves  faw  any  of  thefe  /  amps  burning,  but 
then  they  give  you  abundance  of  Inftances  of  fuch  as 
did,  and  where  they  were  found,  which  being  too 
many  to  be  inferted  here,  we  (hall  only  mention  a  few, 
after  having  inquir’d  to  what  End  and  Purpofe  they 
were  invented  and  made  ufe  of;  of  what  Matter  and 
Fafhion  they  were  compos’d,  and  whether  it  were 
poffible  for  any  of  them,  when  once  lighted,  to  burn 
perpetually  without  any  addition  or  fupply  of  frefh 
Aliment. 

Firft  then  we  are  to  underhand,  that  as  the  Egypt  i- 
ans  (thro*  a  firm  belief  they  had  of  the  Metempfycbofis ) cnd  rented, 
affected  to  procure  a  Perennity  to  the  Body  by  Bal- 
famation  or  Embalming,  and  the  fecurity  thereof  by 
Pyramids ,  Subterranean  Vaults ,  &c.  fo  they  endeavour’d 
to  animate  the  Defunbt  by  perpetual  Fire,  which  an- 
fvver’d  the  Nature  of  their  Souls:  For  with  them  Fire  ,,Fire?\Em' 

blent  or  the 

was  the  Symbol  of  an  Incorruptible,  Immortal  and50*** 
Divine  Nature,  and  hence  fome  will  have  it,  they  erect¬ 
ed  Pyramids  (*  the  Symbols  of  Fire)  of  that  Solidity  as 
eafily  to  overcome  the  Injuries  of  Time,  and  by  their 
Figure  to  demonftrate  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

And  whereas  flaming  Fire  was  more  corrufcating  and 
enlightning  than  any  other  Matter,  they  invented 
Lamps  to  hang  in  the  Sepulchres  of  the  Rich,  which 
would  burn  perpetually  without  any  affiftance  or  ad¬ 
dition.  This  as  it  was  a  Symbol  of  the  Immortality 
of  the  Soul,  fo  did  it  likewife  ferve  for  a  Symbol  of 
their  grateful  Intentions  towards  the  Maries  and  Guar¬ 
dian  Gods,  who  protected  the  Bodies  in  their  Sepul- 

V  v  2  chres 
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chres,  thereby  both  venerating,  honouring  and  refpeft- 
ing  the  Souls  of  the  Deceas’d,  and  alfo  rendring  what 
Andof£f<rr-was  very  grateful  and  acceptable  to  them.  Now 
tl ufe'  whereas  the  Egyptians  fignsfy’d  Life  by  a  Lamp,  and 
alfo  believ’d  that  their  Immortal  Souls  tarry ’d  in  the 
Grave  with  their  Bodies,  fo  after  having  Embalm  d 
thofe  Bodies  to  prevent  the  Souls  forfaking  them,  by 
reafon  of  their  Corruption  and  DifTolution,  they  de- 
pofited  them  in  Subterranean  Caves ,  wrhere  they  had 
provided  Lamps  that  would  burn  perpetually,  to  the 
end  that  their  Souls  might  not  lye  miferabiy  imprifon’d 
in  darknefs,  and  thereby  any  hurt  befal  them  5  but  on 
the  contrary,  enjoy  eternal  light  and  be  free  from  all 
evil,  or  that  when  the  Soul  fhould  wander,  it  might 
not  miftake  its  Refidence,  but  be  by  the  light  of  the 
Lamp  guided  and  conducted  to  return  to  its  former 
Habitation. 

Thefe  are  the  abfurd  Opinions  oi  the  Superftitious 
Egyptians ,  and  the  Reafons  why  they  plac’d  burning 
Lamps  with  the  Dead  in  their  Subterranean  Vaults,  as 
Jacobonus ,  Foxius,  Scaliger  and  others  relate  5  therefore 
the  next  Thing  which  we  fhall  confider,  is,  whether 
there  ever  was  or  can  be  fuch  a  Thing  made  as  a 
perpetual  burning  Lamp.  Molt  of  the  before-menti- 
on’d  Authors  believe  there  were  fuch  La?nps :  Licetus 
particularly  Iw  writ  a  whole  Folio  to  prove  it,  and 
Khcher  produces  a  Story  out  of  Schiangia ,  an  Arabian 
Author,  which  he  thinks  will  folve  it ;  but  however, 
whether  there  have  been  any  perpetual  burning  Lamps 
or  not,  fince  no  Author  of  good  Credit  ever  faw  one, 
it  is  neverthelefs  very  certain  that  Lamps  are  frequently 
found  in  the  Sepulchres  and  Subterranean  Caves  of  the 
Dead,  which,  to  what  end  and  purpofe  they  were 

there 
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there  plac’d,  will  ftill  remain  a  great  Quere ,  unlefs  it 
were  for  the  above-alledg’d  Reafons,  fince  Licetus  and 
other  Authors  fay,  Thcfe  were  the  proper  Places  for 
them,  afferting  they  might  be  extinguifh’d  by  the  ad- 
million  of  Air  in  the  breaking  up  of  fuch  Places. 

Greaves  at  the  end  of  his  Defcnpcion  of  the  firft  Pyra¬ 
mid,  p.  <??.  takes  notice  of  two  Inlets  or  Spaces  in  the 
South  and  North  fide  of  the  Chamber,  juft  oppofite  to 
one  another,  very  evenly  cut  and  running  in  a  ftraight  Lamps  ^ 
Line  about  fix  Foot  into  the  thicknefs  of  the  Wall, 
which,  he  fays,  by  the  blacknefs  within,  feem  to  ha vefirftF>r<W!,v* 
been  a  Receptacle  for  the  burning  of  Lamps.  T .  Li- 
vius  Burattinus  would  gladly  have  believ'd  it  had  been 
an  Hearth  for  one  of  thefe  perpetual  Lamps  which  we 
now  are  fpeaking  of$  but  Greaves  imagines  the  Inven¬ 
tion  not  to  be  fo  antient  as  this  Pyramid :  However, 
Burattinus  in  his  Italian ,  and  Michael  Schatta  in  his 
Arabic  Letter  to  Kir c her,  which  you  may  read  in  Oedipi 
LEgyptiaci  Theatrum  Hierogliphicum ,  p.  544.  affirm  that 
they  found  many  Lamps  in  the  Subterranean  Caves  t>f  in  the 
old  Memphis ,  fome  having  three,  four,  eight  or  i2c^0f^ 
Lights,  and  made  in  the  fhape  of  Dog,  Man,  Bull,  Hawk, 

Serpent  and  the  like.  Alfo  Cafalius  tells  us  he  had 
fome  Lamps  of  Brafs  which  reprefented  a  Dog,  Ox, 

Sphinx,  isrc.  and  fome  made  of  Earth.  Seeing  there¬ 
fore  they  are  fo  different  in  their  matter,  fhape  and 
number  of  Lights,  I  have  given  you  the  Sculptures  of 
15  of  them,  with  their  Defcription  more  at  large. 

The  firft  Figure  reprefents  Serapis  fitting  in  a  Chair, 
having  a  Basket  made  of  Rufhes  on  his  Head  3  he  refts 
his  right  Hand  on  a  Staff  or  Scepter,  and  lays  his  left 
on  a  tripple-headed  Monfter,  fuch  a  one  as  is  joyn’d 


and  firfl  ct-. 
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was  found  between  the  Walls,  near  one  of  the  Gates 
of  Rome  call’d  Capena ,  and  is  in  the  Cuftody  of  Pietro 
Santo  Bar toliy  as  Bellori  informs  us,  from  whom  we 
wpcA  a  have  taken  the  three  firfl  and  the  fixth  Figures.  The 

%  I  O  llrt  «  J  xj  /3  ^ 

fecond  Figure  (hews  the  tripple-headed  monftrous  Re- 
prefentation  of  Serapis  at  Alexatidria:  It  is  an  Image 
of  Brafs  with  the  Heads  of  three  feveral  kinds  of  Ani¬ 
mals,  viz<  In  the  middle  the  Fkad  of  a  Lion,  on  the 
right  Hand  that  of  a  fawning  Dog,  and  on  the  left 
that  of  a  rapacious  Wolf,  which  figqifie  the  three 
Times,  the  prefent,  pall  and  to  come.  The  Body  is 
environ’d  with  two  Serpents  in  four  Wreaths  or  Cir¬ 
cumvolutions  from  the  Legs  to  the  Neck,  perhaps  to 
denote  the  four  Seafons,  turn’d  about  by  the  Sun, 
for  by  the  Figure  of  Serapis  the  Egyptians  denoted  the 
Sun :  See  a  fuller  Defcription  of  it  in  Macrobii  Satur - 
nalibus .  This  is  kept  at  prefent  in  the  Royal  Collecti¬ 
on  of  the  King  of  Prujjia,  together  with  the  whole 
Another  [amp  Mufeeum  of  Belloriy  which  that  Prince  purchas’d.  The 
third  Figure  is  the  Head  of  Serapis,  with  a  Basket  and 
Crown  upon  it  like  the  Rays  of  the  Sun :  Thefe  exprefs 
the  Nature  of  that  God,  whom  the  Egyptians  believ’d 
to  be  the  fame  with  the  Sun,  viz.  The  Beginning  and 
Ending  of  all  fuch  Things  as  proceed  from  and  re¬ 
turn  back  to  it.  The  Basket  on  the  top  of  the  Head 
fhows,  fyvs  Macrobius,  the  height  of  this  Planet  and 
the  virtue  of  its  Influence,  in  that  all  earthly  Things 
return  to  it,  whilft  they  are  drawn  up  by  the  Heat 
it  immitSj  for  which  Reafon  this  God  is  thought  to 
be  the  fame  with  Pluto,  and  was  not  rarely  added  to 
the  Sepulchral  Lamps,  as  thefe  two  teftifie  5  the  latter 
of  which,  being  of  excellent  Workmanihip,  is  in  the 
Cuftody  of  Raphael  Eabrettus .  Before  we  proceed  to 

give 
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give  any  farther  Defcription  of  thefe  Lamps ,  it  may 
be  neceffary  to  remark,  that  fome  were  alfo  kept  in 
the  Egyptian  Temples  and  other  Places,  as  well  as  in 
the  Caves  of  the  Dead  3  but  then,  fays  Kircber ,  they 
were  made  in  the  fimilitude  of  that  God  who  was 
worfhipp’d  in  that  Temple.  Thus  in  the  Temple  of 
Anubis ,  the  Lamp  was  in  the  likenefs  of  a  Dog’s  Head, 
or  elfe  in  the  fhapeof  his  whole  Body  3  in  the  Temple 
of  0 fir  is  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  Hawk’s  Head,  or  of 
the  whole  Bird  3  in  the  Temple  of  Ifis ,  of  a  Half  Moon, 
and  fo  of  the  reft.  The  Lamps  were  wrought  in  the 
fame  falhion  with  thofe  Numina  reprefented  in  each 
particular  Temple  or  Place,  as  all  thofe  teftifie  which 
have  been  brought  from  Egypt ,  and  are  at  this  Day 
kept  in  the  Cabinets  of  the  Curious.  Moreover  you 
muft  obferve  that  the  Egyptians  fet  up  L  amps  not  only 
to  thofe  Gods  that  were  beneficial  to  them,  but  like- 
wife  to  fuch  as  were  mifchievous,  to  the  end  they 
might  more  readily  have  recourfe  to  the  one  and 
avoid  the  other.  Of  this  laft  kind  Johannes  Nardius  ^ 
fent  one  out  of  his  Mufaeum  to  Kircber ,  in  the  form 
and  fhape  as  is  exprefs’d  bv  Figure  the  fourth,  z tig. 

Under  the  Symbol  of  an  Afs,  Typhon  was  - reprefented,  cf 
becaufe,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  his  Voice  was  like  the 
braying  of  that  Animal,  and  which  he  hkewife  re- 
fernbl’d  in  colour,  ignorance  and  ftupidity.  ^  This  Ty¬ 
phon  was  thought  to  bring  Sterility,  Droughts,  Con¬ 
tagion,  and  the  like  kind  of  Evils  upon  the  Egyptians, 
therefore  to  prevent  his  obftrudhng  the  fruitful  over¬ 
flowing  of  the  A 7/e,  they  form  d  ms  Lamps  in  the 
manner  you  fee,  that  knowing  himfelf  by  his  Image, 
lie  might  ceafe  from  perpetrating  of  Evil:  Si/enus 

likewife,  who  is  the  Symbol  of  the  Kile  s  Fertility,  arid 

con- 
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conffant  Attendant  on  Bacchus  or  Ofiris ,  rides  aAride 
on  his  Head,  and  thereby  reftrains  his  power  of  doing 
Mifchief:  This  Lamp  moreover  Aands  on  the  Foot  of 
an  Eagle  or  Hawk,  thereby,  fays  Kircher ,  to  reprefent 
how  Typhous  deArudtive  and  flagrating  Power  lying 
hid  in  the  Sun,  was  made  more  temperate  by  a  Hu¬ 
mour  which  Silenus ,  the  Page  of  the  aforefaid  Bacchus , 
had  the  Command  of$  for,  as  Plutarch  well  obferves, 
lfis  would  never  have  Typhon  quite  deftroy’d,  but  only 
conquer’d,  becaufe  tbo’  his  aduA  and  fiery  Nature,  by 
reafon  of  its  too  great  Siccity,  was  pernicious,  never- 
thelefs  being  temper’d  with  much  moiAure,it  was  fome- 
times  ufeful.  The  fifth  Figure  reprefents  a  Lamp ,  whofe 
bigger  Foramen  on  the  middle  of  its  Superficies,  where 
they  pour’d  in  the  Oil,  is  cover’d  with  a  large  Helio - 
a  trope  inverted,  a  Flower  fo  call'd  by  the  Greeks  from 
its  ever  inclining  towards  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun  5  for 
in  the  Morning  it  turns  to  the  Eaft,  at  Noon  is  eredt, 
towards  the  Evening  faces  the  Weft ,  and  at  Night  in¬ 
clines  to  the  Earth,  enquiring,  as  it  were,  for  the  Sun 
bury’d  under  Ground,  and  waiting  for  its  Refurredti- 
on  the  next  Morning.  This  may  ferve  to  teach  us 
what  Affinity,  Temper  and  Agreement  Things  of  an 
inferior  Nature  have  with  thofe  that  are  Celeftialj 
and  if  Ariftotle  confefles  that  the  Winds,  Waters  and 
other  inanimate  Things  follow  the  heavenly  Circuit, 
why  Ihould  we  queffion  the  Heliotropes  fubfcquency 
to  the  Courfe  of  the  Sun,  or  the  Seliotrope  s  to  that 
of  the  Moon  ?  Surely  he  who  form’d  this  Flower 
turn’d  downwards  on  a  Sepulchral  Lamp ,  feems  there¬ 
by  to  intimate  the  Night  of  Death  which  Bodies  fuf- 
fer  under  Ground,  and  withal  to  fhow,  according  to 
the  Opinion  of  the  Ancients,  that  the  Souls  of  the 
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Deceas'd  tarry  together  with  their  Bodies  in  the  Grave. 

This  Lamp,  as  likewife  thofe  at  Figure  the  7th,  joth,  • 

1 2th,  1 3th  and  15th  were  firft  publilh’d  by  Caf alius, 
and  explain’d  by  Licetus.  The  next  Lamp ,  mark’d 
with  Figure  fix,  feems  to  reprefent  the  Pharos  of  Alex-  womi * 

ff  .  •  'i  r*  t  t  1  *  *  *  r\  *  t  d tcxttfiilrzitfl 

andria ,  into  whole  Haven  a  onip  is  juit  entring,  th crb*™. 
Seamen  being  furling  up  their  Sails,  and  for  want  of 
a  better  Reafon,  is  fuppos’d  to  have  been  plac’d  in  the 
Sepulchre  of  a  certain  Merchant  of  that  City  5  but  is 
now  in  the  Mufitnm  of  Pietro  Santo  Bartoli ,  as  Bellori 
informs  us.  As  concerning  the  following  Lamp,  with 
a  big  Belly  and  Handle,  and  {landing  upon  three  Feet, 
as  you  may  fee  at  Figure  the  feventh,  Licetus  believes 
Cafalius  is  under  a  miftake  in  reckoning  it  for  a  Lamp, 
and  that  it  was  rather  a  certain  MelTel  in  form  of  a 
Cucumber,  in  which  the  Ancients  were  wont  to  heat 
Water  5  but  I  cannot  be  of  his  Opinion,  fince  by  its 
flhape  it  looks  very  much  unlike  a  Cucumber,  and  from 
the  fmallnefs  of  its  Mouth  at  top,  and  the  appearance 
of  a  Place  for  the  Wiek,  it  feems  moft  probably  to 
have  been  a  Lamp.  The  eighth  Lamp,  made  in  the  Lafcf 

_  +■  .  .  «  *  •  f  an  C/X  with  a 

fhape  of  an  Ox  couching  on  the  Ground,  with  a  Boy  Boy  on  his 
fitting  on  his  Back,  and  holding  a  Fig-Leat  in  his  ac  ‘  . 
Hand,  was  fent  by  the  Great  Duke  of  Tufcatiy  out  of 
his  Mufaum,  to  Kircher:  The  Ox  being  the  Figure  of 
Apis,  and  Apis  lignifying  the  chief  Numen  or  Patron 
of  Agriculture,  wherefore  this  Lamp  was  plac’d  in  the 
Temple  of  Apis  in  Honour  of  that  God,  denoting  by 
the  Veffel,  the  pious  and  religious  Affection  the  anti- 
ent  Egyptians  had  for  that  Deity  5  and  by  the  Fire  the 
vital  Heat,  thinking  that  if  he  were  abfent  from  their 
Husbandry,  all  would  run  to  the  laft  Definition. 

Under  that  Symbol  therefore  they  tacitely  follicired  this 
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F/umen  to  grant  warmth  and  vital  Heat  to  the  Fields 
and  Meadows,  hoping,  by  the  religious  Ceremony  of 
Fire,  that  he  would  be  more  vigilant  and  take  greater 
care  of  Things  committed  to  his  Truft.  By  the  Boy 
and  Fig-Leaf  they  denoted  the  vital  Heat  and  vegetable 
Life  communicated  to  this  Deity,  whereby  all  Things 
are  fru&ify’d,  and  feem  as  it  were  to  grow  young 
again.  The  ninth  Figure  or  Lamp  reprefen ts  a  very 
Lamp  of  a  fair  and  entire  Sphinx  with  a  Womans  Face,  ha- 
binx‘  ving  her  Head  bound  about  with  a  Fillet  or  Hair- 
Lace,  the  hinder  part  cover’d  with  a  Coif,  and  two 
Horns  rifing  out  of  her  Forehead  5  the  Body  and  Legs 
were  like  a  Lion’s,  and  on  the  top  of  the  Back  was  a 
great  Foramen ,  thro’  which  they  pour’d  the  Oil :  The 
Breaft  was  very  protuberant  and  fomewhat  like  a  Scol¬ 
lop-Shell,  at  the  top  of  which  is  feen  a  lelfer  Foramen 
for  the  Wiek.  This  Kircher  pofitively  believes  to  have 
been  a  Sepulchral  Lamp ,  forafmuch  as  the  antient  Egy¬ 
ptians  were  wont  to  place  Sphinx  s  about  their  Sepul¬ 
chres,  and  Pliny  moreover  witnetfes,  that  an  entire 
Pyramid  was  built  in  Egypt  of  that  fhape,  whom  you 
may  confult  more  at  large,  Lib .  3 6.  cap.  12.  The 
L*>Qof  the  tenth  Lamp  has  two  Wieks,  and  may  either  be  hung 
up  or  fet  upon  its  Foot :  From  the  form  of  a  Crefcent 
at  the  other  extremity  or  handle,  it  is  thought  to  have 
been  dedicated  to  the  Moon,  or  elfe  to  have  burn’d 
in  the  Sepulchre  of  fome  Perfon  of  Rank,  as  a  Symbol 
of  his  Nobility,  of  which  this  was  an  Hieroglyphic , 
and  therefore  they  antiently  wore  one  in  their  Shoes, 
<&c.  to  dillinguifh  them  from  inferior  Perfons,  and 
perhaps  might  alfo  Sup  by  a  La?np  made  in  that  form 
in  token  of  their  Quality  and  Grandure.  As  this  had 
two,  fo  the  following  Lamp  at  Figure  eleven  had  four 
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Wicks  or  Lights,  being,  as  Nardius  tells  us,  brought  ";’,h 
out  of  Egypt,  with  feme  Mummies,  to  the  Grand  Duke 
of  Tufcany,  by  which,  fays  Kircber,  nothing  feems 
more  to  be  meant  than  the  Worfhip  of  thofe  Deities 
which  went  before  the  four  Seafons  of  the  Year;  for 
feeing  the  Profperity  of  the  whole  Republic  depended 
on  the  Plenty  of  thofe  Things,  to  which  the  above- 
faid  Deities  were  diftributed,  in  the  Circle  of  the  four 
Seafons  of  the  Year,  they  aptly  apply ’d  the  Lamp  with 
tour  Lights  to  complete  thefe  myfterious  Ceremonies ; 
for  the  Egyptians  eredted  their  Lamps  with  fo  many 
Lights  as  the  number  of  that  Deity,  confecrated  to  any¬ 
one,  contain’d  of  Unities.  The  Lamp  at  Figure  the  1, 
twelfth,  with  the  Head  of  an  Ox,  which  as  Valerianus )a"0l'lHcjd- 
Lib.  3.  Hierogl.  plainly  demonftrates  to  be  the  Symbol 
of  the  Earth,  was  Sepulchral  and  depicted  Hierogly- 
phically,  to  (how  that  the  Body  of  Man  was  refolv’d 
into  Earth  from  whence  it  was  firft  form’d.  Figure  the 
thirteenth  is  a  Lamp  on  whofe Superficies  a  wing’d  Sphinx  WbgTs^»i. 
grav’d  or  wrought,  which  as  it  was  among  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  the  Symbol  of  fecret  Wifdom,  fo  it  denotes  that 
this  Lamp  was  plac’d  in  the  Sepulchre  of  fome  Learned 
Man,  whofe  Sayings  were  wont  to  be  ./Enigmatical, 
and  were  represented  by  the  Image  of  a  Sphinx-,  or 
perhaps  more  particularly  to  denote  the  Vepofitum  of 
Some  Noble  Poet ;  for  it  is  the  property  of  a  Poet, 
under  the  cover  of  a  Fable,  to  contain  the  myiferious 
Secrets  of  Divine  Matters,  and  to  enlighten  the  hid¬ 
den  Senfes  of  honefl  Addons,  that  they  may  be  imita¬ 
ted.  The  next  Lamp  at  Figure  the  fourtenth  was  Umpmth 
purchas’d  of  the  Arabians,  by  that  excellent  Phyfician 
John  Baptifta  Bonagente  Vicentinus,  who  faw  them  take 
it  out  of  one  of  the  Caves  of  the  Mummies  near  the 
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Pyramids ,  and  after  his  Death  Fr.  Sanflus  a  Plehe  Sacci 
bought  it  out  of  his  Collection  at  Cairo,  and  brought  it 
to  Padua ,  where  he  prefented  it  to  the  moft  illustrious 
Sertorio  Vrfatto,  who  afterwards  fhow’d  it  to  Licetus , 
and  he  gave  the  following  Figure  and  Defcription  of  it, 
vi%.  That  it  had  twelve  Lights  or  Wieks,  and  on  it 
was  reprefented  two  beaked  Ships  with  many  Oars,  as 
it  were  mutually  going  into  a  hoftile  Engagement, 
which  denotes,  fays  Licetus ,  that  this  Lamp  was  plac’d 
in  the  Sepulchre  either  of  a  certain  famous  Pirate, 
Commander  of  1 2  Gallies,  with  three  Oars  on  a  fide, 
and  who  infefted  the  Egyptian  Seas,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
of  fome  Captain  who  defended  their  Coafts  from  their 
Enemies  5  to  which  he  adds,  that  this  Lamp  being  but 
final!,  and  having  1 2  large  Wieks,  it  muff  undeniably 
have  confumed  away  in  a  very  fhort  Time,  unlefs  it 
a  were  fill’d  with  incombustible  Oil.  By  the  fifteenth 
and  lafi  Figure  of  a  Lamp,  on  the  extremity  of  whofe 
handle  is  a  Dog’s  Head,  Pierius  and  Ambrofius  think  is 
fignifv’d,  that  Men  are  faithfully  to  keep  their  Words 
and  Truft  in  all  Things  committed  to  their  Charge 5 
and  that  a  Dog’s  Head  had  a  chief  Place  in  Sepulchral 
Lamps ,  mafmuch  as  it  was  the  Hieroglyphic  of  a  Sex¬ 
ton  or  Libitinarim  3  for  as  a  Dog  by  firm  and  ftedfafl 
looking  on,  watches  and  defends  the  Images  both  of 
Gods  and  Men,  fo  the  Libitinarii  were  to  keep  and 
look  to  the  Embalm  d  Bodies,  and  all  Things  apper¬ 
taining  thereunto  or  Funeral  Ceremonies. 

Thus  Licetus ,  Be  l lor  i  and  Hire  her  have  given  you 
their  Opinions  of  the  Hieroglyphical  Signatures  and 
Significations  of  fome  Egyptian  Lamps ,  which  we 
have  juft  now  mention’d  5  to  which  we  will  add  two 
more  very  well  worth  the  taking  nonce  of,  the  one  a 
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particular  Ceremony  of  burning  fweec-fmelling  Lamps 
and  Incenfe  to  the  deceas’d  Daughter  of  King  Myce~ 
rinus,  and  the  other  a  general  lighting  of  Lamps 
throughout  all  Egypt ,  call'd  The  Feajl  of  Lamps, 

The  firft  was  inftituted  by  Mycerinus ,  one  of  the  Lamp  of  ^ 
Kings  of  Egypt y  who,  being  depriv’d  of  Heirs,  by  the*"""'* 
Death  of  his  Daughter  and  only  Child,  endeavour’d 
to  immortalize  her  Memory  by  the  mod  fumptuous 
Structure  he  could  devife  :  For  this  end  inflead 
of  a  Subterranean  Cave  or  Sepulchre,  he  eredted 
a  very  fine  Palace,  with  a  Hall  in  the  midft  of  it,  beau¬ 
tifully  adorn’d  with  abundance  of  Statues  and  Figures. 

In  this  Hall  he  depofited  her  Corps  in  a  Coffin  made 
after  the  fimilitude  of  an  Ox  in  a  kneeling  pollute, 
and  cover'd  over  with  Plates  of  Gold  and  a  Purple- 
Mantle:  The  Ox  had  between  its  Horns  a  Sun  of 
maffy  Gold,  and  before  it  there  burn  d  a  Lamp ,  whofe 
Flames  were  fed  with  mod  odoriferous  Oils.  Round 
about  the  Flail  flood  Perfuming-Pans  and  Cenfers, 
which  continually  threw  up  Clouds  of  fweec-fmelling 
Odours  5  but  this  being  more  fully  defcnb’d  before, 
p.  200.  we  will  refer  you  thither  for  a  more  particular 
Account,  where  it  is  alfo  lively  reprefented  by  a  Plate 
or  Figure. 

The  fecond,  z nz^  The  Feajl  of  Lamps ,  is  defcnb  d  by  FeaUoiumt 
feveral  Authors,  tho’  they  differ  in  their  Opinions  con¬ 
cerning  its  Origin  5  fome  will  have  it  that  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  celebrated  this  Feaft  on  certain  Days  of  the 
Year,  that  Ofirisy  or  the  Sun,  might  not  be  wanting 
to  preferve  them  by  his  Plenty  and  Benevolence,  there¬ 
fore  they  made  a  Sacrifice  of  Lamps ,  or  a-general  Illu¬ 
mination  to  him  throughout  all  Egypt ,  by  reafon  they 
thought  Fire  the  bell  Symbol  or  reprefentation  of  the 
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Sun,  whom  they  worfhipp’d  and  call’d  Ofiris ,  but 
whom  the  Greek*  term’d  Pluto  or  Vulcan,  which  Iaft 
fome  think  the  firft  Inventor  or  God  of  Fire.  More¬ 
over,  Macrobiu s  favs,  Ofiris  was  nothing  elfe  but  the 
Sun,  and  Ifs  the  Earth  and  Nature,  made  fruitful  by 
him,  and  Mother  of  all  Productions,  which  are  form’d 
in  her  Bofom.  Others  fay  Ofiris  and  Ifis  were  King 
and  Queen  of  Egypt,  who  reign’d  with  extraordinary 
mildnefs,  conferring  many  great  Benefits  on  their 
Subjects  ^  alfo  that  they  hindred  Men  from  eating  one 
another  as  they  were  formerly  wont  to  do,  and  taught 
them  Agriculture  and  the  Ufe  of  Corn  and  Wine  5  more¬ 
over  that  they  made  excellent  Laws,  wherefore  Plu¬ 
tarch  fays,  from  their  being  fuch  good  Genii ,  they  be¬ 
came  Gods,  as  a  juft  Reward  to  their  Virtue,  and  that 
Ofiris  was  Pluto  and  lfis  Proferpina.  Herodotus  in  his 
Euterpe  fpeaks  thus  of  the  Feafl  of  Lamps ,  having  told 
us  in  another  place,  as  Cafalius  obferves,  that  the  Egy¬ 
ptians  were  more  religious  than  all  others  in  the  care 
of  their  Lamps .  £  But  when  they  had  aflembl’d  toge- 

c  ther  at  Sais,  the  City  of  Sacrifice,  they  took  their 
c  Lamps ,  prepar’d  with  good  Wieks,  fill’d  with  Oil,  and 
f  feafon’d  with  Salt,  and  in  the  Evening  lighted  them 
‘  in  the  open  Air  before  their  Houfes,  burning  them 

*  all  the  Night,  whence  this  lighting  of:  Lamps  came 
c  to  be  call’d  a  Feaji  of  Lamps .  Now  tho  all  the  Egy- 

*  ptians  might  not  come  to  this  Convention,  yet  did 

*  they  all  obferve  the  Night  of  Sacrifice,  and  all  light- 

*  ed  their  Lamps ,  fo  that  they  were  not  only  lighted 

*  in  Sais ,  but  alfo  throughout  all  Egypt  5  but  for  what 
'  caufe  this  Night  obtain’d  fo  much  Glory  and  Ho- 

*  jnour,  a  certain  holy  Reafonis  given  5  yet  which  He¬ 
rodotus  does  not  declare* 
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Some  think  the  Egyptians  were  wont  to  light  up  ro^itcnd 
thefe  Lamps  in  the  Night,  to  find  Ofiris  out  with  Ifis  *he  FeaSi  °t 
he  being  kill’d,  as  they  fay,  by  his  Brother  Typhon.^™1* 
Moreover,  Laftantius  tells  us,  the  Priefts  beat  their 
Breads,  and  lamented  with  great  Howlings,  juft  as 
Ifis  did  when  (he  had  loft  Ofiris ,  but  rejoyc’d  again 
when  they  had  found  him,  fo  that  from  this  often 
loofing  and  finding  him,  Lucan  thus  expreffes  himfelf 
on  that  Subject  : 


Nunquamq $  fatis  quafitus  Ofiris. 

Alfo  by  obfcrving  this  Worfhip  or  Celebration  of  the 
Feaft  of  Lamps ,  they  promis’d  themfelves  great  Plenty 
of  all  Things  3  for  as  Paufanias  relates,  the  Niles  be¬ 
ginning  to  encrcafe  in  thofe  Days  that  they  celebrated 
this  Feaft  to  Ifis,  in  bewailing  Ofiris ,  induc'd  them  to 
believe,  that  the  increafe  of  that  River,  and  Inunda¬ 
tion  of  the  Fields,  was  occafion’d  only  by  the  Tears 
which  Ifis  fhed  for  the  Death  of  Ofiris ,  and  fome  will; 
have  Ofiris  to  be  the  Nile,  and  Ifis  Egypt . 

But  the  true  and  Sacred  Reafon  why  the  Egyptians  Thetruear)d 
celebrated  this  Feaft  of  Lamps  with  Tears  and  La  men- facrcd  Aeafo”' 
tations,  Cafalius  thinks  to  have  been  in  Memory  of 
that  doleful  Night,  in  which  GOD  flew  all  the  Firft- 
Born  of  Egypt,  as  well  Men  as  Beads  (among  whom 
was  Ofiris )  to  the  end  that  he  might  bring  the  Chil¬ 
dren  of  lfrael  out  of  that  Country  5  for  then  King 
Pharaoh  and  all  the  Egyptians  rofe  out  of  their  Beds 
in  the  midft  of  the  Night,  and  lighting  their  Lamps , 
lamented  their  (lain  Sons,  thereby  differing  the  Sons 
of  lfrael  to  go  free  out  of  the  Land,  as  appears  by 
Exodus  the  1 2th  Chapter  and  the  1 2th,2^th,3oth,3  iff, 
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3  2ci  and  33d  Verfes,  where  it  is  thus  written:  I  the 
Lore/  will  pajs  thro ’  the  Land  of  Egypt  this  Night , 
and  will  fmite  all  the  Fir  ft  Born,  both  Man  and  Be  aft  * 
and  againft  all  the  Gods  of  Egvpt  will  I  execute 
judgment.  And  it  came  to  pafs  that  at  Midnight  the 
Lord  fmote  all  the  Firft-Born  of  Pharaoh,  that  fat  on 
his  Throne ,  unto  the  Firft-Born  of  the  Captive  that  was 
in  the  Dungeon,  and  all  the  Firft-Born  of  Cattle .  And 
Pharaoh  rofe  up  in  the  Night,  he  and  all  bis  Servants , 
arid  all  the  Egyptians,  and  there  was  a  great  Cry  in 
all  Egypt  3  for  there  was  not  a  Houfe  where  there  was 
not  one  dead.  And  he  calFd  for  Mofes  and  Aaron  by 
Night,  and  [aid,  Rife  up,  and  get  you  forth  from  amengft 
my  People,  both  you  and  the  Children  of  Ifrael,  ar.d  go, 
jerve  the  Lord,  as  ye  have  faid.  Alfo  take  your  Flocks 
and  your  Herds,  as  ye  have  faid ;  and  be  gone ,  and 
blefs  me  alfo.  And  the  Egyptians  were  urgetit  upon  the 
People,  that  they  might  fend  them  out  of  the  Land  in 
hafte  3  for  they  faid,  we  be  all  dead  Men .  So  that 
this  true  Hiftory  of  the  Nightly  Bewailings  of  the 
Egyptians,  every  one  over  his  Firft-Born  that  was 
dead,  and  of  their  Joy  by  reafon  of  their  being  freed 
from  the  fear  of  the  Death  of  their  other  Children, 
at  GOD’s  People  going  out  of  their  Land,  was 
the  true  occafion  why  the  Egyptians  did  afterwards 
celebrate  it  with  the  Feaft  of  Lamps,  defcrib’d  by  He¬ 
rodotus,  and  which  the  Egyptian  Priefts,  who  conceal'd 
all  their  Myfteries  under  Hieroglyphics  like  to  Fables, 
did  to  fhew  the  wonderful  and  miferable  Bewailings  of 
Jfis  for  (lain  Ofiris ,  who  fome  think  was  the  Firft-Born 
of  Pharaoh .  On  the  contrary,  fo  foon  as  this  Night 
was  over,  the  Egyptians  worfhippd  the  Rifing  Sun, 

with 
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with  rejoycings  and  leaping  about,  and  a  great  number 
of  both  Sexes,  fays  Apuleius ,  appeas’d  the  Celeftial  Bo¬ 
dies  with  Lamps,  Torches  and  other  kind  of  Lights  3 
but  the  Chief  Prieft  carry'd  a  very  famous  burning 
Lamp ,  not  like  thofe  commonly  us'd  at  Evening-Ban¬ 
quets,  but  like  to  a  Golden  Boat,  out  of  the  middle 
of  which  ifTu’d  forth  a  very  large  and  bright  Flame. 

But  neither  of  thefe  Lamps  defcrib’d  by  Herodotus ,  to 
wit,  that  of  Mycerinus ,  or  thofe  us’d  at  the  Feaft  of 
Lamps ,  are  faid  to  have  burn  d  perpetually,  without 
ever  going  out,  or  any  addition  of  new  Matter  being 
made  to  them  :  Neverthelefs,  lome  affirm,  there  have 
been  fuch  Lamps  as  endur’d  for  many  Ages,  and  pro¬ 
bably  might  have  been  perpetual,  had  they  not  been 
accidentally  broken  or  extinguifh’d :  Of  thefe,  the  mod 
remarkable  is  that  which  Erafmus  Fraud  fern  produces^^™- 
out  of  P Jiaumerus ,  P ancirollus  and  others,  viz*  That 
under  the  Reign  of  Pope  Paul  III.  in  the  Appian  Way 
to  Rome,  where  many  of  the  chief  Heathens  were  for¬ 
merly  bury’d,  a  Tomb  was  open'd  in  which  there 
was  found  the  entire  Body  of  a  very  fair  Lady, 
fwimming  in  a  wonderful  Liquor  which  prefer v  d  it 
from  Putrifadlion  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  Face  was 
no  ways  funk,  but  feem’d  exceeding  beautiful  and  like 
to  the  Life  it  felf:  Her  Hair  was  yellow,  wreath  d 
about  with  an  artificial  Ligature,  and  connected  with 
a  Circle  or  Gold-Ring.  Under  her  Feet  burn’d  a 
Lamp ,  whofe  Flame  vanifh’d  upon  opening  the  Se¬ 
pulchre  3  from  forne  grav  d  Marks  it  appear  d  the 
Body  had  been  there  bury’d  above  15°°  Years,  but 
whofe  it  was  is  not  yet  known,  tho  many  have  fup- 
pos  d  it  to  have  been  the  Body  of  Tulliola ,  Daughter 

of  Cicero ,  from  this  fhort  Infcription  faid  to  have 
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been  found  grav’d  on  the  Tomb,  vi%, 

TULLIOLiE  FILI AE  M  E JE. 

Some  fay  this  Body,  fo  foon  as  it  was  touch’d,  immedi¬ 
ately  turn’d  to  Afhes  and  difappear’d  5  but  the  truth 
of  this  Story  is  very  much  to  be  queflion’d,  and  if  we 
enquire  llrifbly  into  each  particular  Circumftance,  it 
will  appear  altogether  fabulous  :  For,  Fir  ft ,  if  it  had 
been  kept  with  any  Balfamic  Liquor,  it  could  not  fo 
foon  have  turn’d  to  Afhes,  and  if  it  had  not  been  Em¬ 
balm d,  then  for  it  to  have  been  kept  uncorrupt  fo 
many  Hundreds  of  Years,  would  have  been  as  great 
a  Miracle  as  the  burning  of  the  Lamp.  Secondly ,  The 
Argument  from  the  Infcription,  that  it  was  the  Body 
of  Tulliola ,  is  as  doubtful  as  the  matter  of  FacSt  can  be 
true,  for  any  one  never  fo  indifferently  vers’d  in  the 
Monuments  of  the  Antients,  will  believe  it  ought  then 
to  have  been  written  in  this  manner,  and  according 
to  their  ufual  Cuftom:  AT  Tullius  Cicero ,  Terenticz 
Vxori ,  Tullioldt  Fili<z,  &c.  if  either  the  Father  had 
been  bury’d  there,  or  had  built  it  for  his  Wife  and 
Children :  Alfo  the  word  Meat  is  needlefs,  forafmuch 
as  (he  was  the  Daughter,  not  of  another  but  of  the 
Perfon  that  built  the  Tomb  for  himfelf  and  Family  5 
but  who  it  was  that  either  built  the  Tomb,  or  was 
Father  to  the  Daughter,  the  words  of  the  Infcription 
do  not  fliow,  whereby  they  appear  in  all  refpedts  to 
be,  not  the  Truth  and  Elegancy  of  thofe  Times,  but 
nicer  Novelties  and  Follies :  Befides,  it  could  not  be  any 
oi  Ciceros  Family  (and  therefore  the  Affertion  and  Ti¬ 
tle  muft  be  falfe)  becaufe  in  his  Time  and  long  before, 
the  Rowans  were  wont  to  burn  all  Bodies,  and  thereby 

reduce 
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reduce  them  to  Allies,  except  thofe  of  Infants  that 
had  not  had  their  Teeth  cut,  and  a  few  particular  Fa¬ 
milies;  but  of  this  number  we  do  not  read  that  Cicero 
was  one  who  was  exempted  from  the  Flames  of  the 
Funeral  Pyre.  Some  therefore  who  defervedly  fufpedt 
the  Title,  will  have  it  to  be  the  Body  of  Pnjcilla, 
Daughter  of  Abafcantus ;  but  whoever  it  was,  Judxus 
Apella  thinks  it  not  to  have  been  reduc’d  to  Allies  by 
burning,  but  by  the  immiffion  of  the  Air  or  contact 
of  the  Body,  and  that  it  had  without  Embalming,  re¬ 
main’d  incorrupt  1300  Years,  whereas  both  Iron  and 
Marble  are  confound  in  much  lefler  Time.  But  C alius 
Rhodiginus ,  Antiq.  Let f.  Lib.  3-  cap.  24.  relates  it  quite 
otherwife,  viz-  That  it  1  tiller'd  not  tne  Injuries  of 
Time,  by  reafon  of  its  being  condited  with  Aromatics, 
until  three  Days  after  it  was  brought  into  the  City, 
when  the  Medicament  being  remov’d  or  vitiated  it  pu- 
tnfy’d.  Laflly,  T  his  Author  as  well  as  Arefius,  Alex¬ 
ander  ab  Alexandro,  and  Raphael  Volater anus,  who  liv’d 
the  fame  Time  at  Rome  that  this  Tomb  is  reported  to 
have  been  found,  do  not  fo  much  as  mention  one 
word  of  a  Lamp  found  burning,  whereas  that  being 
a  Thing  fo  very  wonderful  and  miraculous,  it  could 
not  eafily  be  conceal’d,  feeing  that  even  common  and 
frivolous  Things  are  fo  eafily  lifin  d  to  by  fuch  as  are 
defirous  of  and  expedt  Novelties :  Nay  Alexander  plain¬ 
ly  enough  lays  down,  that  there  was  no  Infcription ;  ana 
Licetus  himft  If  does  not  affirm,  that  there  was  any  Lamp 
found  burning  in  that  Sepulchre,  fo  that  as  ten  an  us 
obferves,  it  appears  to  be  a  meer  Invention  of  Panci- 
ro/lus,  who  out  of  an  innate  dcfire  of  relating  wonderful 
Things,  and  pleas’d  with  th6  fweetnefs  of  Fables,  nm  re¬ 
ceiv’d  it  for  a  Truth,  and  afterwards  communicated  it 
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Yet  was  this  not  fo  ftrange  and  wonderful  a  Lamp 
as  that  of  Fallas ,  which  Martinus  the  Chronologer  re¬ 
lates,  and  to  which  Boccatius ,  Pbilippus  Bergomas  and 
Volateranus  afTent,  vi\.  That  in  the  Year  1501,  when 
Henry  III.  was  Emperor,  a  Countryman  digging  deep 
in  the  Earth,  near  the  City  of  Rome ,  difcover’d  a  Tomb 
of  Stone,  wherein  lay  a  Body  fo  tall,  that  being  erect¬ 
ed,  it  over-top  d  the  Walls  of  that  City,  and  was  as 
entire  as  if  it  had  been  but  newly  bury’d,  having  a 
very  large  Wound  on  the  Bread,  and  a  burning  Lamp 
at  its  Head,  which  could  neither  be  extinguifh’d  by 
Wind  nor  Water,  fo  that  they  were  forc’d  to  perfo¬ 
rate  the  bottom  of  the  Lamp ,  and  by  that  means  put 
out  the  Flame.  This  was  faid  to  be  the  Body  of  Fallas 
flain  by  Tnmus ,  thefe  Verfes  being  infcrib’d  on  the 
Sepulchre : 

Fili us  Evandri  Fallas ,  quem  Lancea  Tumi 
Militis  occidit,  more  fuo  jacet  hie . 

Others  read  it: - Mole  fua  jacet  hie. 

This  Lamp  is  faid  to  have  burn’d  2511  Years,  and 
perhaps  would  have  continu’d  fo  to  the  end  of  the 
World,  had  it  not  been  broke  and  the  Liquor  fpilt. 
Now  as  this  Story  appears  very  fabulous,  fo  Ferrarius 
de  Lucernis  Sepulchralibus ,  p.  1 7.  as  wittily  ridicules  it, 
thinking  it  a  fitter  Tale  for  an  old  Grannam  in  a  Chim¬ 
ney-Corner  to  quiet  apetvifh  and  froward  Child  with, 
than  for  a  Man  of  Senfe  to  give  credit  to  5  nay,  he 
declares,  that  for  his  part,  he  is  almoft  alham’d  to  re- 
herfe  it :  Can  any  one  think,  fays  he,  that  Pallas  was 
fo  tall  a  Giant  as  to  furmount  the  Walls  of  Rome ,  or 
that  any  one  flhould  be  fo  foolilh  to  meafure  the  Body 
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by  the  Wall,  and  not  by  a  Foot-Rule,  Cubit  or  Yard  ? 
That  the  Orifice  of  the  Wound  fhould  be  four  Foot 
wide,  and  proportionably  big  to  his  Body,  fo  that  a 
little  Man  might  jump  in  and  out  at  it  ?  Surely  in 
this  Cafe  Turnuss  Lance  mud  have  been  as  big  as 
that  of  Polyphemus  or  the  Philiflian  GoliaEs.  Befides, 
if  Pallas  were  but  a  Lad  when  he  was  (lain,  as  the 
Poet  make  him,  and  yet  taller  than  the  Turrets  of  the 
Roman  Walls,  what  would  he  have  come  to  if  he  had 
liv’d  ?  Would  he  not,  think  you,  have  encreas’d  in 
height  ’till  he  had  equall’d  the  Obelisk  of  the  Sun  ?  Be¬ 
fides,  it  mult  have  been  more  than  an  Egyptian  Em - 
balming  that  could  have  preferv’d  a  Body  of  that  bulk 
entire  for  about  2  6  Ages :  Yet,  grant  all  this,  the  Poet 
fays  exprefly,  the  Body  of  Pallas  was  burn  d  and  not 
bury’d.  No  lefs  abfurd  and  barbarous  are  the  Verfes 
of  the  Infcription,  which,  inftead  of  being  elegant  and 
fublime,  are  mean  and  poor,  undoubtedly  compos’d 
in  fome  Cottage  or  Ale-Houfe  5  for  what  can  be  meant 
by  more  fuo ,  unlefs  he  lay  in  a  different  pofture  from 
what  other  Bodies  are  wont  to  do,  or  by  mole  fua 5  but 
his  being  of  an  unlizeable  bulk  ?  However  both  are 
as  ridiculous  and  foolifh  as  the  Latin  is  trivial.  Never- 
thelefs  Licetus  endeavours  to  defend  both,  alledging  by 
more  juo  is  meant,  that  there  is  no  other  fituation  of  Bo¬ 
dies  more  proper  than  lying,  either  when  they  are  aileep, 
which  is  the  Emblem  of  Death,  or  when  they  are  lick, 
which  is  the  way  to  it,  but  what  need  he  then  men¬ 
tion  that  which  every  Body  knows?  The  other  words 
mole  fua,  he  fays,  were  to  defcribe  the  bulk  of  his  Gi¬ 
gantic  Body,  or  elfe  by  reafon  the  Ancients  thought 
the  Soul  tarry’d  with  the  Body  in  the  Sepulchre,  or 

wander’d  about  it,  yet  could  not  either  ifand,  fit  oi 
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lye,  as  being  an  incorporeal  Subftance,  it  was  faid  of 
his  Body,  as  feparated  from  the  Soul,  and  laid  up  in  a 
Sepulchre,  Mole  fua  jacet  hie  5  fo  that  ’tis  the  Opinion 
of  this  great  Philofopher  and  Critic,  that  viole  fua  was 
added  to  the  Verfe,  left  any  one  fhould  fufpecT  the 
Body  and  Soul  of  Pallas  did  lye  together  in  the  fame 
Cave.  As  to  the  Lamp,  which  exceeds  all  Faith  and 
Belief,  for  it  is  affirm’d  to  have  burn’d  2611  Years, 
and  that  whereas  other  Lamps  were  but  fmall,  and 
foon  extinguifh’d  by  the  immiffion  of  Air,  or  the  blaft 
of  Winds,  this  great  and  contumacious  Flame,  well  be¬ 
fitting  a  Giant,  defy  d  both  the  light  of  the  Day  or 
darting  of  the  Sun-Beams,  and  the  rufhing  in  of  Air 
or  blafts  of  Wind,  and,  as  they  tell  you,  would  have 
continu’d  fo  for  ever,  if  it  had  not  been  broken,  where¬ 
as  they  might  have  better  faid,  it  the  Liquor  had  not 
been  fpilt,  feeing  it  might  have  been  eafier  extinguifh’d, 
by  inverting  the  Lamp ,  and  pouring  out  that  precious 
Oil,  which  yielded  Aliment  to  the  Eternal  Fire  5  nay 
every  one  knows,  who  has  feen  thefe  Lamps ,  that 
they  were  wont  to  have  feveral  holes  at  top,  where¬ 
in  they  pour’d  the  Oil:  Thefe  are  foolifh  and  abfurd 
Stories  both  committed  to  Print  and  Pofterity,  as  if 
they  were  only  to  come  into  the  Hands  of  Boys,  or 
Cucumber-headed  Men,  as  Ferrarius  expreflfes  himfelf 
There  are  feveral  other  Relations  of  this  kind,  as  the 
Lamp  of  Mi-  Golden  Lamp  in  the  Temple  of  Minerva  at  Athens , 
which,  fa ys’Paufanias,  burn’d  a  whole  Year,  and  was 
of  Jupiter  the  workmanfhip  of  Callimachus .  The  La?np  oifupi- 
mmW)  ter  Ammon ,  which  Plutarch ,  Lib.  de  Vef.  Oracul.  fpeaks 
of,  and  which  is  affirm’d  by  the  Priefts  to  have  burn’d 
continually,  yet  confum’d  lefs  Oil  every  Year  than 
the  former,  and  tho’  it  burn’d  in  the  open  Air,  nei¬ 
ther 
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ther  Wind  nor  Water  could  extinguilh  it.  A  Lamp 
in  the  Fane  of  Venus ,  which  St.  Aujlin  fpeaks  of,  being  otrmu, 
of  the  fame  Nature  with  the  fore-going,  unextinguifh- 
able  either  by  Wind  or  Water.  A  Lamp  at  E  Jejf a,  \umpfomd 
that  Cechenus  mentions,  which  being  hid  at  the  top a: 
of  a  certain  Gate,  burn’d  500  Years.  Another  very 
wonderfull  Lamp  was  that  of  Olybius  Maximus  of  Pa-  Lamp  cf  0l)~ 


bins, 


dua ,  found  near  Attejie ,  which  Scardeonius ,  Lib.  i. 

Claflf.  3.  cap-////,  thus  defcribes:  In  a  large  Earthen- 
Urn  was  contain’d  a  lefler,  and  in  that  a  burning 
Lamp,  which  had  continu'd  fo  1500  Years,  by  means 
of  a  molt  pure  Liquor  contain'd  in  two  Bottles,  one 
of  Gold  and  the  other  of  Silver.  Thefe  are  in  the 
Cuftody  of  Francifcus  Maturantius ,  and  are  by  him 
valu’d  at  an  exceeding  Rate. 

Abundance  of  other  Lamps  of  the  like  Nature  are 
defcrib’d  by  Licetus ,  and  confuted  by  Ferrarius ,  whi¬ 
ther  we  refer  you  3  for  feeing  they  are  but  improbable 
Stories,  and  the  Fidtions  of  Poets,  ‘we  think  it  mot 
worth  while  to  fpend  our  Time  in  repeating  them  5 
but  in  the  next  place  will  i  proceed  to  enquire  after 
what  manner  Authors  do  fuppofe  perpetual  burning  ’ 

Lamps  to  have  been  made.  w  y  ■ 

Thefe,,  fays  Licetus,  Kircher  and  others,  were  order’d 
divers  ways,  )Fitjl,  Miraeuloully  and  Preternaturally,  by  a  dwm 
as  was  that  at  Antioch,  whichiburnd  15°°  fears  in  an 
-open  and  public  Place,  over  the.  Door  ofa  Church,  pi  e- 
ferv’d  by  that  Divine  Power  who  hath  made  fo  infinite 
a  number  of  Stars  to  burn  with  perpetual  Light.  Se¬ 
condly,  By  the  wiles  of  the  Devil,  who,  as  Sc.  Aujh?i  oy  chewy 
tells  11s,  deceives  fuch  a  thoufand  ways,  who,  out  of of  the 
Curiofity  and  Avarice,  confult  Oracles  or  worfhip  falfe 

Gods,  fo  that  when  Men  fought  for  the  Sepulchres  of 

thefe .. 
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thefe  Gods,  nothing  was  more  eafie  than  for  the  Devil 
to  reprefent  a  flafh  of  Light  or  Flame  to  them  at  their 
firft  entrnig  into  fuch  Subtenanean  Caves.  Others 
aflign  Natural  Reafons  for  this,  as  that  which  Coun¬ 
trymen  imagine  to  be  a  burning  Lamp,  at  their  firft 
finding  thofe  Sepulchres ,  may  be  only  a  kind  of  Ignis 
fatuus ,  or  pellucid  Matter  which  (bines  in  the  dark  5 
for  fuch  glimmering  Corufcations  are  frequently  feen 
in  Church- Yards  and  fat  marfhy  Grounds,  efpecially  at 
the  breaking  up  of  old  Tombs,  where  no  Air  has  been 
immitted  for  many  Ages.  Alfo  Miners  obferve,  that 
at  the  firft  opening  of  a  new  Vein  of  Ore,  luch  flames 
or  flafhes  of  Light  break  forth  5  yet  are  thefe  not  fuffi- 
cient  Arguments  for  criticizing  Philofophers,  for  fome 
believe  a  Lamp  may  be  made  with  fuch  Art  as  to  burn 
perpetually,  and  others  as  abfolutely  deny  it,  alledg- 
ing  that  whatever  is  refolv  d  into  Vapour  or  Smoak 
cannot  be  permanent,  but  will  confume,  and  the  oily 
Nutriment  of  a  lighted  Lamp  is  exhal’d  into  a  Vapour, 
therefore  the  Fire  cannot  be  perpetual  for  want  of  a  Pa¬ 
bulum.  On  the  contrary,  thofethat  defend  the  poffibility 
of  making  a  perpetual  Lamp ,  deny  that  all  the  Nourifh- 
ment  of  kindl’d  Fire  muft  of  neceffity  evaporate  into 
a  Damp  or  Vapour,  alTerting,  that  there  are  things 
in  Nature,  which  not  only  refill  the  force  of  Fire,  and 
are  inconfumable  by  it,  but  alfo  inextinguifhable  ei¬ 
ther  by  Wind  or  Water :  Such  as  thefe  are  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  Preparations  of  Gold \  Silver  or  Mercury  5  Naptha , 
Petroleum ,  and  the  like  bituminous  Oils  $  alfo  Oil  of 
Camphir ,  Amber  and  Bricks  3  the  Lapis  Afbeftos  feu  Ami¬ 
anthus,  Lapis  Caryftius ,  Cyprius  and  Magnefius  and  Li - 
num  vivum  feu  Creticum ,  &c.  of  all  which  in  their  Or¬ 
der.  Firft ,  They  affirm  fuch  Matter  might  be  pre¬ 
par’d 
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par’d  either  of  Gold \  Silver ,  or  the  like  Metal,  made  or  can  be 
fluid  after  a  particular  manner,  and  Gold  they  thought 
the  fitteft  Pabulum  for  fuch  an  inconfumable  Lamp, 
becaufe,  of  all  Metals,  that  waftes  the  leafl:  when  either 
heated  or  melted,  yet  what  Oily  Humidity  can  that 
or  any  other  Metal  afford  which  will  catch  Fire  and 
continue  its  Flame  ?  But  that  thefe  perpetual  Lamps , 
if  ever  there  were  any  fuch,  were  not  prepar’d  of 
Metals,  is  fufficiently  confuted  by  Licetus,  p.130  and 
132.  and  by  Ferrarius ,  p.  16.  tho’  Licetus  in  another 
place,  viz^  p.  44.  makes  mention  of  a  Preparation  of 
Quickfilver  purged  feven  Times,  thro’  white  Sand  by 
Fire,  of  which,  he  fays,  Lamps  were  made  that  would 
burn  perpetually  3  and  that  this  Liquor  was  varioufly 
nam’d  by  the  Chymifts,  as  Aqua  Mercurialis ,  Materia  or  Mercury. 
Metallorum ,  perpelua  Dijpofitio,  Materia  prima  Artis , 

Vitruvi  perenne  incorrupt  unique,  Oleum  Vitri ,  and  the 
like.  Never thelefs,  how  fabulous  foever  this  may  feem3 
both  Matur  anti  us  and  Citefius  aver  they  firmlv  believe, 
that  to  make  a  Lamp  which  will  burn  perpetually* 
mud  of  neceflity  be  a  Chymical  Work,  tho’  perhaps 
not  made  from  any  Preparation  of  Metal.  This  ap-  Two  Chymical 

r  1  -  It-  ’  r  -r*  •  /  Experiment* 

pears  from  the  Chvmical  Experiments  of  lritenherni-fotm&mgE- 
us  and  Bartholomew  Komdorferus,  who  both  made  Pre- ternal  Fire' 
parations  for  Eternal  Fire  after  the  following  manner. 

The  firfl  was  thus  made:  £  Sulphur.  Alum,  uft .  a  §  iv.  Expert- 
fublime  them  into  Flowers  to  5  ij.  of  which  add  of  w'nU 
Chriftalline  Venetian  Borax  pouder’d  i  j.  upon  thefe 
affufe  high  rectify ’d  Spirit  of  Wine  and  digeft  it,  then  . 
abftrad:  it  and  pour  on  freih  :  Repeat  this  fo  often 
’till  the  Sulphur  melt  like  Wax,  without  any  Smoak, 
upon  a  hot  Plate  of  Brafs,  and  this  is  for  the  Pabulum , 
but  the  Wiek  is  to  be  prepar'd  after  this  manner  :  You 
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muft  gather  together  the  Threds  or  Thrums  of  the 
Lapis  Afbejtos,  to  the  thicknefs  of  your  middle,  and 
length  of  your  little  Finger,  which  done,  put  them 
into  a  Venice  Glafs,  and  covering  them  over  with  the 
aforefaid  depurated  Sulphur  or  Aliment,  fet  the  Glafs 
in  Sand  for  the  fpace  of  24  Hours,  fo  hot  that  the 
Sulphur  may  bubble  all  the  while.  The  Wiek  being 
thus  befmear’d  and  anointed,  is  to  be  put  into  a  Glafs 
like  a  Scallop-Shell,  in  fuch  manner,  that  fome  part 
of  it  may  lye  above  the  Mafs  of  prepar’d  Sulphur  5 
then  fetting  this  Glafs  upon  hot  Sand,  you  muft  melt 
the  Sulphur,  fo  that  it  may  lay  hold  of  the  Wiek,  and 
when  ’tis  lighted  it  will  burn  with  a  perpetual  Flame, 
and  you  may  fet  tlfis  Lamp  in  any  Place  where  you 
pleafe.  The  way  of  making  the  other  Eternal  Fire 
is  thus : 

Sail 4  tofti ,  lb.  j.  affufe  over  it  ftrong  Wine- Vi¬ 
negar,  and  abftradt  it  to  the  confiftency  of  Oil  5  then 
put  on  frelh  Vinegar  and  macerate  and  diftill  it  as 
before.  This  repeat  four  Times  fucceftively,  then  put 
into  this  Vinegar  Vitr.  Antimonii  fubtilijf.  lavigat,  lb.  j. 
fet  it  on  Afhes  in  a  clofe  Veflel  for  the  fpace  of  fix 
Hours,  to  extract  its  Tindture,  decant  the  Liquor, 
and  put  on  frefli,  and  then  extract  it  again  5  this  re¬ 
peat  fo  often  ’till  you  have  got  out  all  the  rednefs. 
Coagulate  your  Extractions  to  the  confiftency  of  Oil, 
and  then  redtifie  them  in  Balnea  Maria:  Then  take 
the  Antimony ,  from  which  the  Tindture  was  extracted, 
and  reduce  it  to  a  very  fine  Meal,  and  fo  put  it  into  a 
glafs  Bolthead  5  pour  upon  it  the  redtify’d  Oil,  which 
abftradt  and  cohobate  feven  Times,  'till  fuch  time  as 
the  Pouder  has  imbib’d  all  the  Oil,  and  is  quite  dry. 
This  extract  again  with  Spirit  of  Wine,  fo  often,  ’till 

all 
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ail  the  EfTence  be  got  out  of  it,  which  put  into  a 
Venice  Matrafs,  well  luted  with  Paper  five-fold,  and 
then  dillill  it  fo  that  the  Spirit  being  drawn  off,  there 
may  remain  at  bottom  an  inconfumable  Oil,  to  be 
us’d  with  a  Wiek  after  the  fame  manner  with  the 
Sulphur  we  have  deferib’d  before. 

Thefe  are  thofe  Eternal  Lights  of  Tritenhemius ,  adds 
Libaviuss  Commentator,  which  indeed  tho’  they  do 
not  agree  with  the  Pertinacy  of  Naptha,  yet  thefe  things 
can  illuftrate  one  another.  Naptha  is  not  fo  durable  Lamp  made 
as  not  to  be  burn  d,  for  it  exhales  and  deflagrates,  but wlth  Naftha' 
if  it  be  fix’d  by  adding  the  Juice  of  the  Lapis  AfbeJIinos , 
it  can  afford  Perpetual  Fuell,  fo  fays  that  Learned  Per* 
fon  upon  this  Matter.  Moreover,  Naptha  is  a  fort  of 
Bitumen  fo  very  hot,  that  it  prefently  burns  every 
Thing  it  adheres  to,  nor  is  it  eafily  extinguifh’d  by 
any  moift  Thing  $  and  Pliny  fays  it  has  fuch  Affinity 
with  Fire,  that  it  prefently  leaps  to  it  wherever  it  finds 
it.  Thus  ’tis  reported  Giauca  was  burnt  by  Medea , 
when  {he  came  to  Sacrifice,  for  approaching  the  Altar 
the  Fire  immediately  caught  hold  of  her:  This 
was  becaufe  Jafon,  being  in  Love  with  Giauca ,  the 
Daughter  of  Creon  King  of  Corinth ,  had  forfaken  Me¬ 
dea ,  when  (he  to  be  reveng’d  on  that  Prince fs,  wetted 
her  Vail  and  Crown  with  Naptha,  by  which  means  (he 
might  be  the  fooner  fet  on  Fire,  as  Plutarch  has  it  in 
the  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Thus  as  Naptha  is 
very  inflamable  and  ready  to  catclr  Fire,  fo  is  it  not 
eafily  extinguifh’d  either  by  Wind  or  Water,  but 
burns  more  violently  if  caff  into  the  Water,  or  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  Wind.  Of  this  kind  alfoare  fome  other 
forts  of  Bitumen,  fuch  as  Petroleum,  Amber,  Camphir , 

Sec*  therefore  may  be  proper  Ingredients  for  thefe 
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forts  of  Lamps  we  are  fpeaking  of.  Now  in  Egypt 
there  were  many  Places  full  of  Bitumen  and  Petroleum , 
as  Bellonius ,  Racfzjvillus ,  Valiants,  Burattinus,  and  other 
Searchers  into  Egyptian  Antiquities  teftifie,  which  were 
conftituted  by  the  hidden  Counfels  of  Nature,  with 
an  inexhauftible  (tore  of  Matter  5  wherefore  the  Learn¬ 
ed  among  them,  who  were  great  Naturalifts,  having 
With  liquid  difcover’d  thcfe  bituminous  W ells  or  Fountains,  laid 
from  them  fecret  Canals  or  Pipes  to  the  Subterranean 
Caves  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Dead,  where,  in  a  con¬ 
venient  Place,  they  fct  a  Lamp  with  a  Wiek  of  Afbeflos , 
which  was  conftantly  moiften’d  and  fupply’d  with  Oil 
by  means  of  this  Dud:  from  the  afore-faid  Places: 
Seeing  therefore  the  flowing  of  the  Oil  was  perpetual, 
and  the  Wiek  of  A  (be ft  os  inconfumable,  it  muft  of  ne- 
ceflity  follow,  that  the  Light  alfo  endur’d  perpetually. 
And  that  this  was  fo,  fully  appears  from  what  Schi - 
Confirm’d  by  angia  an  Arabian  Author  relates  in  his  Hiftory  of  the 
sdnmya.  memorabe  Things  of  Egypt ,  in  much  the  fame  Words 
as  follow  :  ‘  There  was  a  Field  in  Egypt  whofe  Ditches 
£  were  full  of  Pitch  and  liquid  Bitumen ,  whence  the 
c  Philofophers  knowing  the  force  of  Nature,  dug  fome 
4  Canals  to  their  Subterranean  Crypt <z,  where  they  fet 
c  a  Lamp ,  which  was  joyn'd  to  the  afore-faid  Canals, 
c  and  which  having  a  Wiek  of  incombuftible  Flax,  by 
4  that  means  being  once  lighted,  it  burn  d  perpetually 
c  by  reafon  of  the  continual  afflux  of  Bitumen ,  and  the 
4  incombuftible  Wiek.  The  fame  thing  might  per¬ 
haps  be  eflfeded  with  Naptha,  which  flow’d  at  Muti - 
na  in  Italy,  as  alfo  with  Petroleum  and  Sicilian  Oil 
And  be'icv’d  This  Kircher  and  feveral  others  are  of  Opinion  is  the 
by  frUe  wgiy  maLng  perpetual  Lamps,  feeing  it  is  a 
Thing  purely  natural,  where  fuch  Bituminous  Oils  do 

abound, 
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abound,  and  has  no  other  difficulty  in  it,  but  prepa¬ 
ring  the  Wiek  of  Afbeflos ,  or  the  like,  which  comes 
next  under  our  Consideration. 

Firft  Afbejlos ,  call’d  by  the  Greeks  i.  e.  inex-  jw*  4 

tinguibilis ,  a  kind  of  Stone,  which  being  fet  on  fire,  J 
cannot  be  quench’d,  as  Pliny  and  Solinus  write.  Albertus 
Magnus  defcribes  it  to  be  a  Stone  of  an  Iron  colour, 
found  for  the  moft  part  in  Arabia ,  and  of  fuch  ftrange 
Virtue,  as  was  manifeft  in  the  Temples  of  the  Heathen 
Gods,  that  being  once  lighted  it  was  never  to  be  ex- 
tinguifh’d,  by  reafon  of  fome  fmall  quantity  ot  olea¬ 
ginous  Moifture,  which  was  infeparately  mix'd  with 
it,  and  which  being  inflam’d  cheriih’d  the  Fire  :  Now 
could  any  expert  Chymift  rightly  extract  this  indiffolu- 
ble  Oil,  we  need  not  quefiion  but  it  would  afford 
a  perpetual  Pabulum  for  thefe  Eternal  Lamps  which  the 
Ancients  boaft  of  j  but  many  Experiments  of  that  kind 
have  been  made  in  vain,  fome  affirming,  the  Liquor 
ehymicall y  extraded  from  that  Stone  was  more  of  a  i*  on. 
watry  than  oily  Nature,  and  withal  fo  feculent,  that 
it  was  not  capable  to  receive  Fire  and  exift.  Others 
again  have  faid,  that  this  Oil  was  of  fo  thick  and  folid 
a  Subftance  that  it  would  hardly  flow,  and  for  the 
moft  part  burn  d  not  at  all  or  but  very  indifferently, 
emitting  no  Flame,  or  if  it  did,  it  Ihone  not  with  a 
bright  fplendor,  but  caft  up  thick  and  dark  Fumes, 
whereas  on  the  contrary,  thofe  Lamps  ot  the  Ancients, 
which  burn’d  fo  many  Ages,  yielded  a  clear  and  bright 
Flame  without  any  Smoak  to  foil  the  Veflel  and  cir- 
cum-ambient  Places,  and  w  hich  in  time  might  both  ob- 
feure,  ftop  up  and  put  out  the  Light ;  Hence  Kircher  is 
of  Opinion,  that  tho’  the  Miftery  of  extrading  this  Oil 

be  not  impradicable,  yet  it  is  very  difficult  to  be  at¬ 
tain’d 
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tain’d  to  by  any  Humane  Art,  and  as  Ferrarius  alfo 
obferves,  that  as  the  Stone  Afbeftos,  if  once  lighted  is 
inextinguifliable,  fo  much  more  mud  its  Oil  be  both 
incombustible  and  inextinguifliable,  wherefore  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Lamps  of  the  Ancients  were  made 
either  of  one  or  the  other,  feeing  for  the  mod  part 
they  are  faid  to  have  gone  out  immediately  on  the 
opening  of  the  Sepulchre  where  they  were  plac'd. 

**  Asbeflon  feu  Secondly ,  The  very  fame  is  faid  of  Afbeflon  five  Aft 

,4j beftmim.  which  the  Greeks  call  i  e.  inextingui - 

bile ,  is1  eft  genus  Lini  qnod  Ignibus  non  abfumitur ,  a 
kind  of  Flax  of  which  they  made  Cloth  that  was  to 
be  cleans’d  by  burning,  as  Tobacco-Pipes  are.  Pliny 
calls  it  Linum  vivum  and  Indian  Flax,  and  fays  it  was 
fo  dear  it  was  efteem’d  equal  to  Pearl  and  Precious 
Stones,  for  it  was  hard  to  be  met  with,  and  then  very 
difficult  to  be  woven,  by  reafon  of  the  fhortnefs  of  it. 
Alfo  he  tells  us  the  Bodies  of  Kings  were  wont  to  be 
wrapp’d  in  this  fort  of  Cloth,  when  they  were  to 
be  burn  d,  to  the  end  the  Afhes  might  be  prefer v’d 
unmix’d  from  thofe  of  the  Funeral  File ,  in  order  to 
the  laying  them  up  in  Urns,  as  the  Cuftom  then  was 
when  they  burn’d  their  dead  Bodies.  Moreover  Pliny 
fays,  he  faw  fome  Napkins  of  this  fort  of  Cloth  in  his 
Time,  and  was  an  Eye-Witnefs  of  the  Experiment  of 
purifying  them  by  Fire. 

One  Podocattarus ,  a  Cyprian  Knight,  who  wrote  de 
Rebus  Cypriis  in  the  Year  1566,  had  both  Flax  and 
Lumen  of  this  kind  with  him  at  Venice ,  which  Porcac- 
chius  fays,  in  his  Book  of  Antient  Funerals ,  he  and  ma¬ 
ny  others  that  were  with  him,  faw  at  that  Kinght’s 
Houfe.  Alfo  Ludovicus  Fives  faw  a  Towel  of  this 
kind  at  Lovain  in  Brabant ,  and  feveral  Wieks  of  it  at 

Paris , 
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Paris,  as  he  himfelf  relates  in  his  Commentary  upon 
St.  Au ft  iris  Treatife  cfe  Civitate  Dei .  Like  wife  Baptijla 
Porta ,  fays  he  faw  the  fame  thing  at  Venice  in  the 
hands  of  a  Cyprian  Woman,  and  which  he  terms  Se- 
cretum  optimum ,  perpulcbrum  &  perutile ,  a  very  ufeful, 
beautiful  and  profitable  Secret.  Several  other  Authors 
teftifie  they  have  feen  the  fame,  but  Hemicus  Sal- 
muthius ,  in  his  Commentary  upon  Panciroilas ,  p. 

16.  will  have  this  fort  of  Linnen  to  be  call’d  Ajbefti •• 
num ,  from  its  likenefs  to  Chalk,  which  he  fays  the 
Greeks  term’d  YA for  as  that  is  wont  to  be  purify ’d 
by  Fire,  fo  is  this  Linnen  made  clean  and  white  by  burn¬ 
ing.  Now  the  chief  Objections  Pen  arias  makes  againft  Tw°?§*'- 

•ni-  i  a  r  1  -  i  n  *1  1  1  .  .  ons  againlt  this 

Pliny  s  Account  of  this  lncombultible  and  inextin  -am™. 
guilhable  Flax  are,  firft,  That  if  Wieks  had  been  made 
of  it,  they  would  never  have  been  confum’d  or  extin- 
guilh’d,  or  when  once  the  Funeral  Pile  was  lighted,  the 
incombuftible  Linnen, wherein  the  Bodies  were  wrapp’d, 
as  alfo  the  Napkins  and  Towels,  which  Authors  men¬ 
tion,  would  never  have  been  quench’d,  but  have  burn’d 
perpetually,  whereas,  he  fays,  this  kind  of  Linnen  burn’d 
only  fo  long  as  either  Greafe,  Fat,  or  the  like  SorJes 
afforded  the  Flame  a  Pabulum ,  wherefore  that  being 
confum’d  which  had  occafion’d  the  Spots  or  Dirt,  the 
Linnen  appear’d  more  white  and  clean  than  if  it  had 
been  wafh’d  with  Water  and  Soap.  From  this  it  ap¬ 
pears  alfo  that  thofe  Funeral  Shrouds  of  Kings,  often 
mention'd  in  Authors,  burn'd  only  fo  long  upon  the 
Pile  as  the  Fat  or  Sanies  of  the  Body  afforded  Aliment, 
and  when  that  fail’d,  the  Flame  ceasd  hkewife^  for 
otherwife,  if  this  fort  of  Flaxen  Linnen  had  been  inex- 
tinguifhable,  as  Salmutbius  feems  to  imply  by  the  woi  d 

va<7£i?cv,  how  could  thofe  Napkins  or  funeral  Shrouds, 

when 
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when  once  burn’d,  be  ever  handl'd  or  made  ufe  of  anv 
more  without  burning  whatever  they  came  near  or 
touch’d  ?  The  fecond  Objection  is  taken  from  Pliny  s 
own  Words,  who  tells  us,  this  fort  of  Flax  was  very 
fcarce  and  of  great  Price,  being  preferv’d  for  the 
Kings  of  that  Country  only,  fo  that  ’tis  highly  proba¬ 
ble  the  Egyptians  might  make  ufe  of  another  fort  of 
Lapis  Am- Cloth,  made  of  the  Stone  Amiantus ,  for  burning  their 
M  Bodies,  and  which, %  Pliny  fays,  they  had  the  Art  of 
Spinning-at  that  Time.  Plutarch  alfo  allures  us  that  in 
his  Time  there  was  a  Quarry  of  that  Stone  in  the 
Ifland  ofNegropont,  and  that  the  like  was  to  be  found 
in  the  Ifle  of  Cyprus ,  Tines ,  and  elfe-where.  Moreover, 
3tis  the  common  Opinion  of  the  Learned,  that  both 
Funeral  Shrouds  or  Sheets,  Table-Cloths,  Napkins  and 
the  Wieks  of  the  Perpetual  La??ips  of  the  Ancients, 
were  made  of  this  Lapis  Amiantus ,  which  Linnen,  isre. 
Porcacchius  and  Ludovicus  Vives  have  particularly  fpo- 
ken  of  before :  Befides,  as  Dafamus  relates,  the  Emperor 
Conftantine  caus’d  Wieks  to  be  made  of  this  Flax  for  thofe 
Lamps  which  burn’d  perpetually  in  his  Bathing  Place, 
and  Agricola  affirms,  that  both  Napkins,  Table-Cloths, 
(src.  were  made  at  Rome ,  and  at  Vereherge  in  Bohemia , 
of  this  Lapis  Amiantus ,  which  inlfead  of  wafhing 
when  dirty**  they  were  wont  to  cleanfe  and  punfie  by 
Fire.  The  beft  fort  of  this  Stone  was  to  be  had  in 
Cyprus  and  India,  from  the  former  of  which  Countries 
iC  camc  to  call’d  L  apis  Cypriws  and  Linum  Cyprium  5 
trim.  but  of  late  there  has  been  very  good  found  in  fomeMines 

of  Italy ,  ot  which  fee  Philojophical  Tran  fad.  No.  72. 
This  Stone  being  beaten  with  a  Hammer,  and  the 
Earth  and  Dull  ihaken  out,  appears  like  to  Flax  with 
its  Filaments,  and  then  is  fpunand  woven  into  Cloth, 

which 
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which  Art,  fays  Dr.  Grew  in  his  Defer ionon  of  the 
Rarities  in  Grejham  -College ,  as  well  as  the  Ufe  is 
thought  to  be  utterly  loft,  tho’  it  be  not  really  fo  5 
for  Septalius  in  his  Mufaum  has  or  lately  had,  both 
Thread,  Ropes,  Paper  and  Net-work,  all  made  of  tins 
Flax,  and  fome  of  them  with  his  own  Hand.  But 
Grew  feems  to  make  Afbeftims  Lapis  and  Amiantus  all 
one,  and  calls  them  in  Englifb  the  Thrum-Stone ;  he 
fays  it  grows  in  ihort  Threads  or  Thrums,  from  about 
a  quarter  of  an  Inch  to  an  Inch  in  length,  parallel  and 
glofly,  as  fine  as  thofe  fmall  fingle  Threads  the  Silk- 
Worm  fpins,  and  very  flexile  like  to  Flax  or  Tow. 

There  are  feveral  pieces  of  this  kind  in  the  aforefaid 
Mufaum,  both  white  and  green,  of  which  the  latter 
has  the  longeft  Threads  and  the  moil  flexile. 

Others  think  the  Funeral  Shrouds,  wherein  the  dead 
Bodies  of  Kings  were  burn’d,  as  alfo  the  Wieks  of 
thofe  Perpetual  La  taps  were  made  of  the  Lapis  Cary-  u{uc«,- 
ftius ,  .a  Stone  fo  call’d  from  the  City  Caryftos,  and^'"'' 
which  fignifies,  Ardens  Tela,  quod  ex  Lapide  Caryjiio 
texeretur  5  Tela  cujus  fordes  Igne  purgabantui.  The  In¬ 
habitants  kemb’d,  fpun  and  wove  this  downy  Stone  in¬ 
to  Mantles,  Table-Linnen  and  the  like,  which  when 
foul  they  purify’d  again  with  Fire  inftead  of  Water,  as 
Mattheus  Raderus  mentions  in  his  Comment  on  the 
77  th  Epigr.  of  the  IX.  Book  of  Martial.  Alfo  Paufa- 
nias  in  Atticis,  and  Plutarch  Lib.  Ve  Oraculorum  defeliu, 
deliver  that  the  Wieks  of  Lamps  made  hereof,  and 
burn’d  with  Oil,  never  confum’d,  tho’  the  latter  fays  the 
Stone  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  Time.  Others  fay  it 
was  the  Linum  Carpafium  which  was  apply ’d  to  all  thefe  Linm  Cflrpa- 
Ufes,  fo  call’d  a  Carpa/o,  Cypri  Vrbe,  and  that  Linnen7"1 
made  thereof  was  call’d  Carbafa,  which  Solinus  fays, 
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would  endure  Fire  witho*^  Coniuming. !  Sometimes 
alfo  ns  call’d  Linum  Cyprium ,  of  which  kind  of  Flax 
it  was  made,  and  they  report  the  before-mention’d  Po- 
doc  at  terns,  a  Cyprian  Knight,  ifhew’d  a*  piece  of  it  to 
the  Venetians,  and  which  he  cleans’d  by  burning  in  the 
Fire.  Francifcus  Rumens,  Albertus  Magnus ,  Calius  Rho- 
diginus,  Camillus ,  Leonard  ns,  Ifiodorus,  and  many  other 
famous  Writers  alledge,  if  a  Wick  be  made  of  this 
kind  of  Flax,  it  will  not  confume  with  Fire,  and  Pau- 
fanias  particularly  fays,  the  Wiek  of  the  Golden  Lamp 
of  Minerva  was  made  hereof.  Much  like  this,  if  not 
diredtly  the  fame,  was  the  Flax  call’d  Linum  Creticum  3 
for,  as  Solinus  aflerts,  thofe  Carbafa ,  that  would  endure 
the  Fire,  were  made  in  Crete.  Alfo  Strabo  fays  this 
Linum  Creticum  was  made  out  of  a  Rock,  beaten  into 
Threads,  and  the  Earthy  Matter  (haken  out,  after  which 
twas  kemb’d  and  woven  into  Cloth  which  was  not  to 
be  confum’d,  but  might  be  cleans’d  by  burning. 

Other  Authors  fay  inconsumable  Cloth,  and  the 
Wicks  of  Perpetual  Lamps  were  made  of  the  Stones 
*  Magnefia 5  Alumen  Scifcile ,  and  the  like  3  but  whether 
under  different  Denominations  one  thing  might  be 
meant,  I  can  by  no  means  pretend  to  determin,  altho’ 
Hieronymus  Mercurialis  thinks  Linnen  made  of  the 
Lapis  Caryftim  to  be  the  fame  which  Pliny  calls  Linum 
vivum ,  Paujanias ,  Carpafium ,  Solinus ,  Carbafum,  Zoroafter, 
Boftricbitem ,  others  Corfoidem ,  fome  Poliam  or  Sparto - 
poliam,  and  the  common  People  Viliam  Salamandra . 
Tho’  after  all,  the  Ancients  might  very  probably  have 
fome  other  Invention  for  burning  Bodies,  fuch  as  to 
fet  them  on  the  Fire  in  a  Coffin  of  Stone,  Brafs  or  Iron, 
from  whence  it  was  very  eafic  to  gather  the  Afhes  and 
Bones  that  were  not  confum’d  3  and  as  for  the  Lamps 
*  7  fome 
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fome  are  of  Opinion  they  hkd  no  ’Wieks 
Among;  thefe  was  Licetus ,  tylfe?  ‘believes '  the'  ahtieht 
Lamps  wanted  Wieks,  becaufe  few  or  none  of  them 
have  been  found,  and  Ludovicus  Fives  is  the  only 
Perfon  that  affirms  he  has  feen  any  3  but  this  is  never- 
thelefs  a  conjectural  Opinion,  fince  they  might  have 
been  dedroy’d  either  by  Time,  Fire  or  any  other  Ac¬ 
cident.  However,  he  at  lead  affirms  the  Wiek  of  a 
Lamp  not  to  be  abfolutely  neceffary  towards  its  burn¬ 
ing,  by  reafon  Camphir ,  Naptha ,  Oil  of  Bricks,  liquid 
Bitumen ,  and  the  like,  will  for  the  molt  part  take  Fire 
without  any  addition  of  a  Wiek.  F err  anus,  on  the 
contrary,  does  not  deny  but  rather  confirm  the  ufe  of 
Wieks,  making  the  Quedion  dubious,  whether  the  per-  whether  the 
petuity  of  Light  in  Lamps  proceeded  modly  from  the  Zp^id. 
Oil  or  Wiek?  If  from  the  Oil,  fays  he,  why  did  they^/or°[^c 
generally  go  out  upon  the  admiffion  of  Air  into  the 
Sepulchre  at  its  fird  opening  ?  For  Air  or  a  gentle  gale 
of  Wind  is  not  commonly  found  prejudicial  to  the 
flame  of  Oil,  but  only  violent  Blafts  or  Storms,  which 
if  abfent,  the  Flame  or  Light  will  continue  fo  long 
as  the  Aliment  lads.  But  how  then  came  the  Lamps  of 
Minerva ,  Valias  and  others  not  to  be  extinguifh’d  by  the 
rulhing  in  of  Wind  or  fprinkling  of  Dud,  and  only 
by  breaking  the  Lamp  ?  Surely  there  mud  needs  have 
been  two  kinds  of  inconfumable  Oil,  one  which  fear’d 
any  admiffion  of  Air,  and  another  which  defy’d  the 
mod  violent  dorms  of  Rain  or  Wind  5  or  perhaps 
one  might  be  the  effedt  of  an  Oil -Lamp  without 
any  Wiek,  and  the  other  of  a  Lamp  which  had  both 
Oil  and  Wiek,  which  certainly  mud  have  been  the 
mod  permanent*  For  grant  there  are  fome  Oils  fo 
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fpirituous  and  inflammable,  that  they  will  of  them- 
felves  catch  Fire  £t  a  great  diftance,  yet  mud  thefe 
needs  be  too  volatile  to  occafion  a  Lamp  to  burn 
perpetually,  unlefs  they  are  fix’d  with  fome  more  per¬ 
manent  Matter,  and  then  they  cannot  be  fo  eafily 
lighted  without  a  Wiek}  neither  can  we  underftand 
how  it  Ihould  burn  fo  above  the  Lamp ,  unlefs  the 
Flame  be  fupported  by  a  little  Cord  or  Wiek,  the 
Vehicle  of  the  Oil:  Befides,  What  can  that  little  Fo¬ 
ramen  at  the  Beak  of  all  the  Lamps  mean,  but  only  to 
thruft  the  Wiek  and  Light  out  at?  Tis  plain  there¬ 
fore  they  had  Wieks,  but  what  they  were  made  of, 
whether  of  Afbe/los ,  Amiantus ,  or  any  of  the  before- 
mention’d  Things,  is  fomewhat  difficult  to  decide  5 
forafmuch  as  they  being  reported  both  to  have  been 
inconfumable  and  inextinguilhable,  when  once  lighted, 
they  muff  needs  have  burn’d  perpetually,  and  confe- 
quently  the  Lamps  have  had  no  occafion  for  any  Oil  3 
but  this  is  certainly  falfe,  for  both  the  Lamps  and  Fu¬ 
neral  Shrouds  burn’d  only  fo  long  as  there  was  any 
Oil,  Fat,  or  oleaginous  Moifture  remaining,  which 
being  confum’d  they  likewife  ceas’d,  yet  might  per¬ 
haps  remain  unconfunid  ,  but  that  without  any 
Flame.  However,  we  muff  not  deny  there  were  any 
Wieks  in  Lamps ,  becaufe  they  could  not,  as  mod  are 
of  opinion,  continue  to  burn  of  themfelves  without 
any  oily  inflammable  Matter,  but  rather  all  believe 
both  the  Oil  and  Wiek  had  a  Virtue  to  aflift  each 
other,  and  on  the  contrary  could  not  burn  feparate- 
]y  for  any  duration  or  confiderable  Time.  But  fome 
have  thought  quite  otherwife  of  this  matter,  viz.  That 
what  Country-Peafants  imagine  they  fee  at  the  firft 
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breaking  up  of  fuch  Sepulchres  are  only  the  fudden 
irradiations  and  reflections  of  the  Sun  in  thofe  dark 
Gaves,  or  elfe  fome  fparks  of  Light  rais’d  by  the  per- 
cuffion  or  attrition  of  their  Iron-Tools  againfl:  the 
Stones,  a  glimmering  Vapour  of  the  Earth,  or  the  like 
Appearances,  which  being  heightn’d  by  the  ftrength 
of  their  prepoflefs’d  Fancy,  they  eafily  take  to  be  one 
of  the  Perpetual  Lamps  of  the  Ancients,  which  had 
burn’d  ’till  then,  but  was  immediately  extingnifh’d 
upon  the  rulhing  in  of  the  Air,  or  accidental  breaking 
of  the  Lamp.  But  Gather  ins  thinks  the  contrary  5  he 
imagines  it  was  fome  Liquor  or  Pouder  which  took 
fire  at  the  entring  in  of  the  Air :  And  Johan.  Sigifm. 
Elholtius,  in  his  Obfervations  de  Phofphoris ,  p.  p.  obf  2. 

SeCt.  4.  compares  his  liquid  Phosphorus  or  Cold  Fire , 
as  he  terms  it,  with  the  Lamps  ot  the  Ancients  in  thefe 
Words :  Plura  circa  frigidum  hunc  Ignem  Phxnomina  Perpetual  Bur- 

r  ,,  .  .  n  .  a.  ring  Lamp 

haHenus  non  obfervavimus^  in  polierum  tamen  ijtis  expe-  thought  to  be 
r mentis  plus  opera  fumus  impenjuri ,  is  pojtea  communi-  plrus, 
caturi.  Prcfeho ,  ft  conjeftura  quor undam  de  Lucernis 
Veterum  Sepulchralibus  vera  eft*,  quod  fcilicet  non  Mille 
vel  amplius  Annos  ilia  arferint,  fed  quod  aperta  demum 
ardere  caperint ,  turn  utique  ab  Oleo  illo  Antiquorum ,  non 
multum  obfuerit  hie  Phofphorus  liquidus.  Qui  enim 
quiefeens  is  obturatus  baud  nitet ,  apertus  is  inter  aperi - 
endum  mot  us,  corrufcare  atque  flagrare  incipit :  reftaura- 
taqfhoc  patto  forent  Lucerna  ilia ,  multis  retro  Seculis 
inter  Deperdita  ab  omnibus  re  lata.  We  have  not  hi¬ 
therto  obfervd  more  Phoenomena  concerning  this  Cold 
Fire,  never  the  lefs  intend  for  the  future  to  [pend  mote 
Time  and  Labour  in  thefe  Experiments ,  and  then  will 
communicate  them  to  the  Public.  But  fur  el)  if  a  ce r- 
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tain  Conjecture  concerning  the  Lamps  of  the  Ancients 
be  true ,  viz.  That  they  burn  ci  not  a  Thoufand  or  more 
TearSy  but  at  length  when  they  came  to  be  difcoverd 
began  to  burny  then  certainly  this  liquid  Phofphorus 
cannot  differ  much  from  that  Oil  of  the  Ancients,  which 
lying  quiet  a?id  flopp'd  up,  hardly  fhines  5  but  being 
operid,  in  the  motion  of  opening  begins  to  corrufcate 
and  burn,  a?id  after  this  manner  thofe  Lamps  would 
be  reftord,  which  are  related  by  all  to  have  been  loft 
for  many  Ages . 

Licit  ms's  O-  Neverthelefs,  Licetus  endeavours  to  perfuade  us 
pTrffdT a  that  a  Pabulum  for  Fire  may  be  given  with  fuch  an 
madJraay  bc  equal  Temperament,  as  cannot  be  confum’d  but  after 
a  long  Series  of  Ages,  and  fo  that  neither  the  Matter 
(hall  exhale  but  ftrongly  refill  the  Fire,  nor  the  Fire 
confume  the  Matter,  but  be  reftrain’d  by  it,  as  it  were 
with  a  Chain,  from  flying  upward.  This,  fays  Sir  Thomas 
Brown  in  his  Vulgar  Errors ,  p.  124.  fpeaking  of  Lamps 
which  have  burn’d  many  Hundreds  of  Years,  included 
in  clofe  Bodies,  proceeds  from  the  Purity  of  the  Oil, 
which  yeilds  no  fuliginous  Exhalations  to  {ufFocate 
the  Fire  5  for  if  Air  had  nouriflfd  the  Flame,  then  it 
had  not  continu’d  many  Minutes,  for  it  would  cer¬ 
tainly  in  that  cafe  have  been  fpent  and  wafted  by  the 
Fire. 

But  the  Art  of  preparing  this  inconfumable  Oil  is 
loft,  having  periflfd  long  fince,  as  Pancirollus  affures 
us,  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  Learned  Man  has 
given  us  any  convincing  Proof  that  there  ever  was 
fuch  a  Thing,  but  only  think  to  amufe  us  with  a 
wonderful  Art,  and  then  tell  us  only  it  is  quite  loft. 
And  for  my  part  I  cannot  fee  hitherto  that  all  that 

has 
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has  been  wrote  or  faid  on  this  Subject  is  fufficient  to 
prove  there  ever  was  any  fuch  Thing,  and  much  more 
that  it  ever  could  be  made.  Licetus,  who  has  argu’d 
moft  on  this  Head,  is  confuted  by  Arefius,  and  in  a 
word,  all  that  can  be  alledg’d  is,  that  if  this  Art  be 
not  impoffible  to  be  effected,  it  is  neverthelefs  as  diffi¬ 
cult  to  be  attain’d  to,  by  any  Human  Invention,  as  the 
Perpetual  Motion  or  Philosophers  Stone ,  therefore  I  lhall 
not  trouble  my  Thoughts  any  farther  about  thefe 
Lamps,  but  only  look  on  them  as  fo  many  Hierogly¬ 
phics  or  Symbols  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  and 
heartily  pray  that  we  may  not  want  Oil  in  our  Lamps 
when  the  Bridegroom  (hall  come,  but  be  prepar’d  try 
enjoy  Eternal  Light  with  him,  which  is  the  devout 
Prayer  of, 
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_ _  very  ufeful  in  Embalming,  ibid. 

_ _ —  anciently  performed  by  great  and 

holy  Men,  25  f. 


Ancients  feared  Sea-burial,  45. 

Animals  which  bury  their  Dead,  26. 

_ _ _ embalmed  with  Cedar,  174. 

Anointing  the  Dead,  59,  60,  61. 

- - .  a  kind  of  Embalming ,  ib. 

- to  what  purpoleufed,  63. 

Apis,  199. 

’A p^yvij^yv,  200. 

Apoplexy,  165. 

Apollo  die  younger,  175. 

Apothecary ,  61,62,  177,  188. 

Armais ,  173,  174. 

Arithmetic,  how  firft  invented,  231* 

Arts,  how  firft  invented,  229. 

_ moft  flourifhing  in  the  Reign  of  Amajis, 

235. 

_ _ can  never  flouiifh  where  Qac^s  and  Un¬ 
dertakers  axe,  17  9- 
Art  of  making  Gold  and  Silver,  183. 

_ of  tinging  Giafs,  and  making  artificial 

Stones,  185.  .  . 

_ _ of  Diftilling,  Calcining,  &c.  18 6. 

- of  Bandage ,  188. 

_ of  Poifoning  the  Air,  13.  which  chiefly 

confifts  of  Man’s  Flefh,  14. 

Afa’s  Burial,  6 1. 

Afphalt,  27 6.  .  „  nn 

. - -  how  us’d  in  Embalming ,  lb.  &  288. 

Aftiut  Lapit ,  257. 

Aft ro logy  of  the  Egyptians,  1 9*. 

- -  how  invented,  231. 

Athothns,  the  ancient  Egyptian  Mercury,  170. 

- - -  Invencer  of  Images,  Characters,  and 

Dancing,  ib. 

_ _ —  Sacrific’d  Animals,  and  learned  Em¬ 
balming  and  Anatomy ,  172. 

Arapov  rapov,  38. 

Attiring  the  Corps,  6 4. 

— - with  white  Vcfts,  66. 

. - .  why  it  fhould  beufed,  66, 6 8. 

. _ _  what  fort  only  exclaim’d  agaiuft,  6y. 

Asbeftos  Lapis.  357. 

- - -  its  Oil,  ib. 

Asbefton,  feu  Asbeftinum,  358.  _ 

...  two  Objections  .igsinft  it,  3§9* 

[  b  ]  Aver- 
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site) 'runcal  Statues,  293. 

Amhors  who  have  written  of  Sepulchral  Lamps, 

35°. 


B. 


BAbylon,  204. 

-  in  Chaldea ,  225. 

Babylonians,  how  they  embalmed ,  63. 

Baljam  Plain ,  208. 

. — : — —  Its  Delcription,  209. 

- - -  Virtues,  110. 

Bafaltes,  an  Etbiopic  Stone,  251. 

Be  chits  a  leu  Becbiria,  127. 

Bees, how  they  bury  and  embalm  them‘elves,2$. 
Herd  il  Agin 1  §4. 

X5crgtoac!;s,  277. 

Beth-cha)im,  1 7. 

Bitumen  Judaic  am,  27  6,  288. 

Body,  why  to  be  taken  careof,  25,  103,  105. 

. - the  Temple  of  God,  25. 

. - fluff'd  with  Medicinal  Ingredients,  252. 

. - with  Myrrh ,  Aloes,  and  Cinnamon,  253. 

• - preferv’d  in  a  Salt-Pit,  269. 

- halted  with  Nitre,  241,  234,  25$,  2 5 9. 

- only  prepared  with  Piffafphalt ,  278. 

• - -  with  artificial  Pijjafphalt ,  lb. 

• - why  burnt,  50,  1 1 9. 

Firfl-fcorn  of  Egypt  flain,  343,  344. 

Brain  how  extraft^d,  241,  248,249. 

Brutes  buried  with  Pomp  and  Magnificence, 30. 
A  great  Burning  made  for  King  Aja,  61, 
Burning  the  Dead,  how  order’d,  83. 

- why  ufed,  82. 

• - how  long  continued  in  ufe,  8$. 

■ - as  liable  to  be  ill  treated  by  an  Enemy 

as  Burial,  50. 

• - an  ignominious  Way  of  Burial,  85. 

Burial ,  its  Rife  and  Antiquity,  8. 

- - if!  Caufe  of  it,  ib. 

• -  2d  Caufe,  9. 

- —  3d  Caufe,  1 6. 

t - -  4th  Caule,  17. 

- - 5th  Caufe,  ib. 

Burial,  thought  more  beneficial  to  the  Living 
than  Dead,  9,  ro. 

— - -  frees  from  the  Terror  of  Death,  n* 

- - preferves  Bodies  from  Putrifuftion, 

11,  15. 

. - -  . - .  from  the  Plague, 


12,  1$,  27. 

Burial,  a  Work  acceptable  to  God*  33. 

•  —  to  our  Saviour,  ib. 

— -  an  Aft  of  Jufiice,  ib. 

■  -  a  Work  of  Piety  and  Religion,  ib. 

■  -  of  Mercy  and  Humanity,  ib. 

Burial,  the  Care  of  the  Gods,  35. 

•  -  an  Honour  ro  the  Dead,  ib. 

- - -  an  Happinefs, favour  and  liindnefs,  ib. 

*• -  called  by  various  Names,  33,  34. 

•  - -  how  called  by  the  Saxotys,  92. 


Burial-place ,  called  by  feveial  Names,  17. 
Burial  in  the  City, 93.  Vide,  Places  of  Sepulture. 

•  - by  fome  ufed  in  the  Day,  by  ethers  ia 

the  Night,  72. 

■  - -  more  ancient  than  Burning,  85. 

-  obfervVJ  by  Brutes  as  well  as  Men,  26. 

■  -  decent,  what,  49. 

•  -  ignominious,  what,  49,  <$r. 

Why  there  ought  to  be  different  kinds  of  Bj- 
rial,  35,  52,  53. 

Buriat ,  vvhy  defpifed  by  fotne,  21,22. 

—  - in  what  Senfe  the  Philofophers  flighted 

it,  23. 

- the  Want  of  it  not  prejudicial  to  the 

Soul,  18. 

•  - yet  much  feared  by  the  Heathens,  2  r . 

—  - -  as  believing  the  Souls  of  the  unburied 

wandred  100  Years,  ib. 

Burial,  the  want  of  it  a  Punifhment,  47. 

- forne  kinds  of  it  a  Punifhment, 49, 5 1,32 

To  be  buried  like  an  Afi,  a  Curfe,  38. 

C. 

CJEfaf  s  Palace,  213. 

Cairo,  Old  and  New,  2o<$. 

Caleg,  1 6  5. 

Campus  Sceleratus ,  or  Burying  place  of  the 
Veftal  Virgins,  50. 

Campus  Martins,  89. 

Cam  fins,  154,  '$5. 

Canal,  or  Khali s,  20 6,  213. 

Canibals,  eat  Man’s  Fkfli,  14. 

Cardan  i  Mausoleum  for  a  Ply,  2  9. 

Care  the  Ancients  took  of  Sepulture,  32- 
Carrying  forth  the  Corps,  7 1 . 

- _  how  managed,  73. 

Carver,  28 6. 

Caftle  of  Roude,  133. 

Catarafts  of  Nile,  1  30. 

. - the  greater,  ib. 

. - -  the  U  {Ter,  131. 

Caves  near  the  Pyramids,  323. 

Cave  called  the  Church ,  329. 

— —■  with  iwo  Mummies  in  it,  ib. 

Cedar- Ship  built  by  Sefolfns,  183. 

Cedria,  what,  271. 

- its  Liquor,  Oil, Pitch,  Gum,  &c.  272. 

. - its  Virtue;,  ib. 

— - Ciyftcrs  made  of  it,  end  their  Opera¬ 

tions,  273. 

Cenotaphs,  97,  99. 

- why  built,  ib  &  98. 

Cera  dt  Miner  a,  277. 

Ceremonies  in  Funerals  not  to  be  neglefted,  53. 

• - how  and  when  ufefui,  ic2. 

Charon,  245,  30 1 . 

Cheops  T<-mb,  gig. 

- - ne  fpauous  Chamber  which  c.ontaiss 

it,  ib. 

Chimtfiry  invented  by  Hermes,  183. 


Chi  mi- 
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Chimtcal  Medicines  ufeful  in  Embalming  i85, 
245. 

Cimon  the  Athenian  buried  his  Horfes,  3c. 
Cleopatra  s  Palace,  214. 

Cler who,  280. 

Climate  of  Egypt,  145, 

Clofing  the  Eves,  55. 

- ■■  •  ■  ■—  why  uteri,  5 6. 

Coffins  made  of  Sycamore ,  295. 

Conclamation ,  57,  58- 

-  ■—  thought  ufelefi  by  Santorellus ,  58. 
Cold  Fire,  a  fort  of  Phoffhonu,  $6<,. 

Cold  of  the  old  Hag ,  a  Seafon  fo  call'd,  1  54. 
Coloffus  made  of  Emerald ,9  Cuoits  high,  186. 
Collerm \  Funeral  Oration,  43. 

Comparative  Anatomy  4. 

Corpora  Condita ,  285. 

C(?ri>/«  Me  die  at  um ,  284. 

Corps,  (Handfome)  well-pleafing  to  the  An¬ 
cients,  57. 

- — —  why  it  fqoneft  confumes  in  a  Church¬ 
yard,  15. 

Creatures ,  every  one  takes  care  of  their  own 
Funeral,  27. 

Crowning  the  Dead,  69. 

•  - *  a  Reward  to  Vertue,  ib.  fy  70. 

•  - whence  deriv’d,  and  to  what  end,  69. 

Crypt je,  202. 

-  why  fo  call’d,  96. 

— — ■  Kiovienfes,  9 5. 

one  found  at  Nifmes ,  96. 

Curing  a  Corps ,  what,  188. 

Cynocephaltu ,  231. 

D. 

Avid's  Sepulchre,  37. 

Day  of  Burial ,  when,  72; 

- -  of  Burning ,  ib. 

Delta,  why  fo  called,  127,  1  3T. 

Deai  Bodies ,  why  kept  7  Days,  58. 
li.  -  —  kept  in  their  Houfes,  304. 

. - -  p’ac’d  at  the  Table,  ib. 

Dead  Sea,  143. 

Death  compar’d  to  Sleep,  56,  nu, 

Dei  A gtr  aut  Fundus,  17. 

Delphian  Oracle ,  how  to  be  underftood,  4. 
Demon, dies,  how  he  defired  to  be  buried,  25. 
Deprivation  of  ones  Sepulchre,  aCurfe,  37. 
Description  of  the  Ichnography  and  Stenography 
of  the  Subterranean  Caves,  327. 

—  - of  fome  Lamps,  333. 

_ of  the  firft  and  faired  Pyramid, 3 12. 

. -  of  the  Gallery,  3: 6. 

Dew  of  Egypt,  15 6.  .  . 

Difference  between  Ecclefialhcal  and  Criminal 

Burial,  49- 

Diocle fian,  why  he  burnt  all  Chimical  Books, 
184 

Diodorus  Siculus's  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Pu- 
nvrals.  243. 

Diogenes's  iocote  Sayings  concerning  Sepulture , 


The  Dijfethr,  177,  183,  250,  2 8<f» 

Difjigner,  177,  250,  290. 

Dolphins  take  care  of  their  Dead,  16, 

Domus  Viventium,  17. 

Dormitorium ,  17,  100,  no. 

Dreffes  and  Ornaments  of  the  Mummies,  294. 
Dropfie ,  164. 

Drugs  brought  by  the  Caravan ,  207.  © 

To  become  like  Dung,  rotting  upon  the  Earth, 
the  fevere  Judgment  and  Funifhmenc  of 
God,  39,  40. 

E. 

Ccho  very  remarkable  in  the  great  Pyra¬ 
mid,  3  1  $. 

Egypt,  how  feituate  and  bounded,  124. 

• — —  its  Denominations,  12$. 

-  why  called  &gyptns,  ib, 

-  Govern’d  by  Coptw,  126. 

—  — »  its  Extent,  ib. 

—  -  ancient  and  modern  Divifion,  ib. 

- -  its  Fertility,  139. 

-  the  drying  quality  of  its  Earth,  153. 

« —  —  Miftrel's  of  the  World,  and  Mother  of 
all  Arts  and  Sciences,  190. 

—  ■—  its  Number  of  Cities  and  Inhabitants, 
21,6' 

how  it  came  to  be  fo  populous,  ib. 
Egyptian,  Mfodapius,  172. 

- -  ApotD,  1 69. 

•  -*  *  Mercury,  170. 

- - -  Arts, how  they  came  to  be  loft,  1 84. 

Egyptians ,  their  Charadtrs,  ancient  and  mo¬ 
dern,  I<5q. 

■  -  their  Make,  Complexion, and  Tem¬ 

per,  161. 

. - Women  very  fruitful  in  Children, 

. - *  their  Conftitution  and  Habit  of  Bo¬ 

dy,  1 62. 

. -  very  long  liv’d,  ib. 

■  - -  their  Difeates,  163. 

—  - firft  Authors  of  Medicine ,  168. 

•  - - -  well  skill’d  tn  Anatomy,  179. 

- ■  - »  in  Oftiology,  182. 

-  their  Antiquity,  190. 

•  - -  Inventions,  ib. 

- -  Aftrology,  191. 

- -  M.fthematicks,  ib. 

•  - Architedur^,  193. 

-  their  Opinion  of  the  Metempjyckefa , 

238. 

•  -  their  Belief  of  the  Refurrcdion , 

106,  240. 

-  Famous  in  Arts  and  Sciences,  189, 

- .  the  firft  Investors  of  them,  190. 

. - .  by  what  Means  they  perform’d  fueh 

wonderful  Works,  237. 

—  . ,  and  to  what  end,  ib. 

- - —  the  firft  Inventors  of  Embalming,6i , 

. -  why  they  embalmed  Eodies,  ic6. 

— — — -  how  they  embalm'd  them,  238,248. 
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. - -  they  embalmed  Cats,  Crocodiles, 

Hawks,  <&c.  32. 

~ - they  let  their  Dead  on  their  Feet,  85. 

. - they  deny’d  Burial  to  executed  Per- 

fons,  47* * 

Elatio,  or  the  carrying  forth  a  Corps,  71. 
Elephants  bury  their  Dead,  29. 

Embalqgng,  a  noble  Art,  4. 

- - a  Branch  of  Surgery ,  2. 

■  - -  very  uleful  in  Natural  Philofophy,Pliy- 

fiology,  Divinity,  Phyfic,  tfyc.  2,  3,  4. 

•  - chiefly  praftifed  by  Vndertal^ers,  2. 

- - particularly  ufeful  in  Anatomy  and  Sur- 

gefy>  3- 

■  - teaches  Medicines  againft  Gangrenes, 

&c,  4. 

- — —  what  accounted  by  the  Ancients,  and 
what  by  the  prefent  Age,  4,  -5. 

. -  its  Antiquity,  5. 

- •  invented  by  the  Egyptians ,  lb. 

- - -  of  general  life,  ib. 

- -  by  mod  defpifed,  ib. 

. - the  chief  of  all  funeral  Ceremonies,  103, 

—  - the  beft  Way  of  Preferring  the  Me¬ 

mory  of  the  Dead,  107. 

—  - -  not  contrary  to  the  Scriptures,  108. 

■  - acceptable  to  God,  112. 

•  - approved  by  cur  Saviour ,  115. 

- - -  an  Emblem  of  the  Refurrt&ion,  j  1 2. 

Embalming, in  a  general  fcnle  very  extenfive,i  1 5 
• — - the  mod  durable  thing,  117. 

■  - -  ufeful  in  Phi  fiology  and  Fhyfiet  t8. 

- -  in  Anatomy ,  ib. 

•  - in  Surgery ,  ib. 

- - neceflary  for  tranfporting  Bodies,  1 1 9. 

- - fecures  from  thelnfulrs  of  Animals,  1 20 

■ — . .  what  intended  by  it,  120,  £  2  r . 

. - -  that  of  the  Hebrews  different  from 

that  of  the  old  Egyptians ,  6 
Embalming ,  how  found  our,  233. 

- - 2  or  3  forts  of  it,  241,  242,  275,  vi%- 

- -  with  Piffafphalt,  287. 

- with  Cedar ,  lb. 

. - with  Afphatr,  288- 

.  with  Aromatics ,  ib. 

Embalming  of  Jacob,  281. 

- - -  ■»  —  performed  in  40  Days,  2S2. 

Embalmer ,  177. 

.  _ _  much  honoured,  250. 

Embowelling  a  Corps,  251. 

Entrance  iuco  the  Caves,  326. 

Enoch  and  Elijah,  neither  dy’d  nor  corrupted, 
115. 

Epitaph  on  a  Bee,  28. 

Epagomens,  153. 

EilapicLTi^Aic-,  28 $. 

’Et'']et<pia?ii{,  ib.  280,  286. 

OBrfcUmc 1)8,  277. 

Errijf,  127. 

Euripides’s  Opinion  of  Sepulture ,  3$. 


Expences  of  a  Funeral ,  infignificaat  without 
Embalming ,  102. 

Experiments  concerning  Scarcity  of  Rain  in 

15  7- 

- of  th t  Water,  158. 

- - *  for  making  eternal  Fire ,  352. 

■ — — -  the  iff,  ib. 

• -  the  2d,  354. 

F. 


FAme  the  Goddefi  of  Embalming,  1 1 7. 
Feajls  for  the  Dead,  84. 

■ - of  Lamps,  341. 

- *  to  what  end  inflituted,  343. 

-  the  true  and  facred  Reafon,  ib. 

Fengo,  the  Tyrant’s  Allies  fcattercd  by  the 
Winds,  $1. 

Fire  an  Emblem  of  the  Soul,  331. 

- - - - of  Life  eternal,  33  I9 

— —  thought  by  the  Perfians  to  be  a  God,  2  39. 

- —by  th t Egyptians  a  livingCreaturs, ib. 

Following  the  Corps,  8l. 

To  become  Food  to  Birds  and  Beafls,  a  Curfe, 


39,  40- 

French,  why  they  deny’d  Burial,  25, 

Funeral ,  why  fo  called,  73. 

■ - — —  Rites, why  called  JuJla  Funebria,  34. 

- Oration  fpoke  before  Battel,  43. 

-  Froceffion,  282. 

• -  Gimes,  8j. 

Funus  odor  at  um,  289. 

Furca ,  or  a  Gibbet :  All  fuch  as  were  hanged 
thereon, were  by  the  Laws  deny’d  Burial,  48. 
G. 

GAbbares,  '240. 

Gumelha^ar,  234. 

Gauls  embalmed  with  Oil  of  Cedar ,  274. 
Generals  put  to  Death  for  neglefting  to  Bury 
the  Dead,  42. 

Gentiles ,  sign’d  the  Care  of  Funerals  to  cer¬ 
tain  Gods,  3.5. 

Geometry ,  how  invented,  231. 

Gibnehalon,  IO?. 

d5otfucher,  17. 

Granaries  of  Jofeph,  204. 

Graves  in  the  High  way,  or  under  the  Gal¬ 
lows,  49. 

To  be  dug  out  of  one’s  Grave,  a  Curfe  and 
Punifhrrent,  50. 

G reefs  deny’d  decent  Burial  to  infamous  Per- 
fons  and  Criminals,  47. 

Gulph  of  Mecca,  or  Arabian  Gulph ,  140. 
Gymnafium,  what  it  (ignifies,  171. 

Gymnajlic  Art ,  ib. 

H. 


HAimibal  took  great  care  of  Burial,  42. 
Hatching  of  Chickens  at  Grand  Cairo.  207 

Halmirhaga ,  258. 

He'.iogabatus’ s  Body  dragg’d  about  Streets,  acd 
flung  into  a  Common-fhoar,  5. 

Henry  the  Seventh’s  Chappel,  87. 

Herald, ^6,2^6.  m 


Hermes 
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Hermes  Trifmegifhss,  173* 

__ _  fuppofed  to  be  Armais,  ib. 

- - -  a  great  Philofopher,  Prieft  and  King, 

ibid. 

l  - —  eflablifher  of  Magic,  174. 

Herodotus's  Account  of  the  Egyptian  Funerals, 


Jfr  241. 

Hieroglyphic  Chara&ers,  250. 

- their  fignificatton,  apg. 

High-way-men  deny’d  Burial ,  and  fet  up  OB 
Wheels,  fjc.  48. 

Homer's  Opioion  of  Sepulture,  35. 

Horace’s  Monument,  n5. 

Hypogeum ,  96,  202. 

I. 

IChnography  and  Schenography  of  the  Burial 
Places,  203. 

Jews  deriv’d  their  Manner  of  Embalming  from 
the  Egyptians ,  61. 

Jewift  Embalming  rather  a  Ceremony  than 
Preferving  a  Corps,  62. 

Injell io  Gleb <2,  92. 

Infcriptiont  on  Tombs ,  87,  90, 94,  95, 196* 
Infells,  which  take  Care  of  their  Dead,  2 6. 

-> —  how  they  bury  themlelves,  28. 

— — .  fome  burn’d  and  others  embalm’d,  29. 
Infepulta  fepultura,  38. 

Interment ,  the  fir  A  Caufe  of  it,  8. 

Jofiah  took  Bones  out  of  their  Sepulchers  and 
burnt  them,  50. 

Jfis  taught  the  Egyptians  falubriou*  Plants,  168. 
— -  the  Inventor  of  Images,  170. 

Jfle  of  Pharos ,  220. 

Judging  the  Dead,  244,302. 

K, 


KENOTA^ION,  97. 

Khalit  of  Cleopatra,  2*0. 

Kiffing  the  Dead,  $4. 

— . —  to  what  end  ufed,  ib.  &  9$. 

* - -  rather  prejudicial  than  other  wife,  $5. 

Ko//an'lnetov>  17. 

Korah ,  Dathan ,  and  Abiran,  burled  alive,  49. 


Abyrinth,  222. 

_  by  whom  and  to  what  end 


built,  223,  224. 

La\e  Maris,  141. 

—  why  fo  called,  J42. 

. - - —  AJphaltites ,  143,  i44\ 

Lamps  perpetual,  to  what  end  invented,  331, 


2d  2*  v 

- fuppoied  to  have  burnt  in  the  firfi: 

Pyramid ,  333. 

.  -  .  in  lubterranean  Caves  and  Vaults* 


9^  333 


that  have  burn’d  by 


a  Divine  Power, 


351. 

- -  that  have  burn’d  by  the  Wiles  of  the 

Devil ,  ib. 

- —  or  from  a  natural  Caufe,  352. 


— • —  or  can  be  made  with  Gold,  Silver ,  See. 
353- 

- or  Mercury,  ib. 

—  - with  Naptha,  355. 

- - —  with  liquid  Bitumen,ot  Petroleum, 356. 

■  —  ■■  confirm’d  by  Sciangia,  ib. 

— — —  and  believed  by  Kircber  ib. 

—  -  whether  their  Perpetuity  proceeded 

from  theOilorWick,  363. 

■  - thought  to  be  a  fort  of  Phofj>horut,^6^ 

* — • —  how  made  according  to  Licet  in’ s  Opi¬ 
nion,  3  66. 

Hieroglyphics,  or  Symbols  of  the  Im¬ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  367. 

Lamp  of  the  Alexandrian  Pharos,  337. 

•  -  -  with  a  Dog’s  Head,  340. 

- - -  1  found  at  Edejfa,  351. 

— ■— . -  of  a  Heliotrope,  336. 

—  - -  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  3^0. 

-  with  four  Lights,  339. 

of  Minerva ,  350. 

—  ■  —  of  the  Moon,  338. 

— —  -  of  Mycerinus ,  34  r. 

- — ■ — -  with  an  Ox’s  Head,  340. 

- -  of  an  Ox  with  a  Boy  on  his  Back,  337. 

of  Qlybius,  $51. 
of  PaUas,  348. 

* — —  of  Serapis,  333,  334. 

■■  -  of  a  Sphinx ,  338,  339. 

— 1  with  two  beaked  Ships,  339* 

- -  of  a  tripple- headed  Monfter,  334. 

- -  of  Tulliola,  34^,  345. 

•  - of  Typhon,  335. 

•  -  of  Venus,  35 1. 

Languages  and  Char  alien  of  the  Egyptians  of 
two  kinds,  291. 

Lapis  At  heft  or,  357. 

- Amiantus,  360. 

•  - Cypriot,  ib. 

— — Cary  Jus,  g6r. 

Laws,  their  Goodnefs,  234. 

- made  to  retrain  the  Extravagancy  of 

Funeral  Ceremonies,  73,  79. 

Laying  out  a  Corps,  70. 

—  -  -  why  ufed,  ji. 

Lazarus  embalmed,  <52. 

Lellicdt  feu  Leffi,  74. 

Letter  to  Charles  Bernard,  Efq;  i« 
to  Dr.  John  Lawfon,  123. 

- -  to  Dr.  Hans  Sloan,  307. 

Libitina ,  2  85. 

Libitinarii ,  ib.  &  340. 
library  of  ptolomy,  185,  216. 

Linum  vivum,  358. 

- - • Cyprium ,  360,362. 

— — — .  Carpafium ,  361. 

— . — •  Creticum ,  362. 

Lodgings  of  the  Prieft s,  320. 

Lucretius,  his  Opinion  of  Sepulture,  24. 

Lues  Venerea,  its  fuppofed  Origin,  14. 
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MAchpeUh ,  Abrahams  Burying-place,  8. 
Magical  Medicine  fpread  over  moft 

Countries,  17  5*  . 

Magic  ufed  in  Embalming-,  1 70. 

Magnefia ,  3^2. 

Maltem ,  155.  . 

jVfan,  the  Epitome  andPcrfeaion  oftheMa- 

crocofm,  4. 

.  his  Eiogium,  ^io3. 

- —  his  Tranfgrefiion,  ib. 

—  has  aright  to  a  Burial-place  in  the  Earth, 7. 
Manes ,  Gods  of  Funerals,  35. 

.tore  tnortuum,  143. 

CW/tf  Marius's,  Bones  dug  up  and  flung  into 
the  Sea,  50. 

Matarea ,  208. 

Mathematics ,  19 1. 

Medicines ,  why  call’d  Pharmaca,  175* 

Memphis ,  199. 

Memphitis  Lapis,  187. 
jVlemnon’s  Statue,  192. 

Mercury  II.  173. 

■Wm#,  1 54)  15$' 

Metempfychofis ,  238. 

Milefian  Virgins,  how  deterfd  from  hanging 
themfelves,  48. 
what,  197. 

Monuments  built  during  Life,  8 6,  87. 

why  call’d  Muniments,  59. 

- - - why  Monuments,  too. 

- - -  made  of  Glafs,  10 1. 

Mourning,  241,  242,  24(5,  247,  248. 

. - the  Manner  of  ir,  77. 

. - with  Sackcloth  and  Afhes,  78. 

— - cutting  and  tearing  the  Tlelh,  ib, 

-  Habit,  75* 

Mourners  feigned,  78. 

Mouth  of  the  Dead,  why  flint,  57. 

Mummies  found  in  the  Sands,  152. 

— - .  leveral  things  found  included  in 

them,  297. 

«  ■  -  -  ■-»  Sopbifticate,  279. 

Murderers  denied  Burial,  A7.48* 

N. 

Nature  has  provided  Burial  and  a  Grave 
for  all  Creatures,  30. 

279,  286. 

Nicias  rook  great  care  to  bury  the  flam,  43. 
Nicodemus  and  Jofeph  embalm'd  our  Saviour ,6 2. 
Nile  River,  127. 

p— — —  its  Rife  and  Courfe,  129. 

».... - its  Cat  a  rafts,  130. 

- - - —  its  Oftia,  or  Mouths,  132. 

- - its  Inundation,  132. 

- - - —  time  of  its  Increale,  133. 

. -  its  Elfefis,  134. 

-  Caufe  of  its  Fertility,  135* 

* - -  of  its  Increale,  13 6. 

Operation  of  its  Waters,  1 37* 


Ninth' s  Sepulchre,  22$. 

Nit  rum  Chalaflrmm,  257,  263. 

- Chalafiricum ,  264. 

- - -  Bercnicum,  257. 

Nitre  Armenian,  258. 

— - —  Lydian,  262. 

- Egyptian ,  264. 

of  Buna,  258. 

— —  of  Turkey,  ib. 

- -  three  kinds,  260. 

— —  different  Opinions  of  it,  2 66. 

— —  that  of  the  Ancients  the  fame  with 
our  Salt  Pet  re,  268. 

— — —  ufed  in  Cookery,  269. 

in  Embalming,  255. 


Nitri  Spuma,  257,260,255. 

Nom?  feptem,  127. 

O. 

OBilifque  of  Semiram  is,  184,  229. 

— — -  two  at  Alexandria,  214. 
Cbfervations  on  the  Nile ,  135. 

— - ——  on  the  Pyramids,  322. 

— •* — ■- —  on  the  ubterranean  Caves,  327. 
Office  of  Embalming ,  279. 

Oppobalfamum ,  210. 

Ofnis  taught  the  Egyptians  Food  and  Drink,i58. 
Or  us,  Son  of  0 fir  is.  apply ’d  for  Phyfic,  falubri* 
ous  Plants,  by  facrificirg  them,  i58. 

—  to  which  he  added  Mufic,  16?. 

— —  and  Poetry,  ib. 

- —  thence  thought  to  be  the  Egyptian  Apollo, ib. 
Offilegium ,  84. 

Ofymandua's  Tomb,  1 9  5. 

Ovid  afraid  of  Sea-Burial,  4 5. 

Ointment  of  Childrens  Fat  ufed  by  Witches, 14. 
=—  —  of  Spikenard,  62. 

P. 

PAgans  not  without  fome  hopes  of  the  Re» 
furreftion,  24,  112. 

Painter ,  286,  290. 

Painting  of  the  Dead  ufed  in  France  and  Italy, 74. 
Pall,  why  ufed,  ib. 

Palace  of  Cleotaira.  **4. 

- - -  of  the  Mamaluhe  Sultans,  106. 

Pallium  u^ed  by  the  Greeks  to  cover  their 
Deed,  65. 

Pant  anus,  fitfl  Reader  of  Divinity  and  Philofo - 
phy,  2t$. 

Patriarchs,  where  buried,  8. 

Pawning  the  Dead  246,  303. 

Penfil  Gardens,  227. 

Pentapilii,  144. 

Per/ians ,  how  they  Embalm ,  6 3. 

Perfjns  prefentat  Funerals,  74. 

- - how  qualify ’d  for  Embalming,  177. 

Pharaoh's  Punifhment,  1 2. 

Pharos  or  Watch-Tower,  221. 

Philofophers  contemplated  cn  Life  and  Deaths, 
in  what  fenfc  they  flighted  Burial, 2 3 . 


pheffhotus,  365. 

Phyfic,  how  found  out,  232. 
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^Phyfician,  280. 

Piajier ,  whar,  329. 
pickle  made  of  Nitre,  2 66. 
pijjaffhalt  natural,  276. 

— — - *  artificial,  278. 

, . —  —  natural,  call’d  Mummy,  277. 

places  of  Sepulture ,  88, 89, 90,91,  92, 93>  94- 
Plague,  16$. 

. - ceafes  at  the  Inundation  of  the  Nile, 

134, 135,  1 66., 
plain  of  Mummies,  329,330. 

Plato  defines  the  Scope  and  End  of  his  Philofo- 
phy, to  be  only  the  Confideration  of  Death, 8. 
Pluto,  the  chief  of  the  Funeral  Gods,  3$. 
PoUiacM  cre&ed  a  Tomb  in  Memory  of  his 
beloved  Bitch,  30. 

Polychar  after  ijlic  Statues,  299. 

.  Pollkftor ,  177,  28$. 

'  Poifons  made  of  Mans  Flcfh,  14. 

0c,  (French)  i5 5. 

—  Small,  ib. 

Pompey\  Pillar,  212- 

• -  by  whom  built,  213. 

Prafica,  hired  Mourners ,  76. 

Priefls, the  proper  and  only  Vhyfidans,\’]'i,\D]. 
— — —  their  Bufinefs,  188. 

Problem  conci  rning  Diet,  162* 

Procejjion  of  .1  Funeral ,  7  6. 

Providence  of  God  extends  even  to  the  Bodies 
of  the  Dead,  33. 

Prophylaftic  Statues,  298. 

Pfalms  and  Hymns  whets  introduc’d,  7 6. 
Ptolomean  Library,  216. 
put  tat!  a,  88. 

Purtifaftion,  its  pernicious Effects,  11, 12, 1 3. 

Pyramids,  31  r. 

—  - —  why  fo  call’d,  331* 

—  - ■>  to  what  end  built,  237?  3°9*, 

- -  why  of  a  pyramidal  Form,  ib. 

- -  their  Number,  310. 

—  -  Scituation,  ib. 

—  -  their  Founders,  ib. 

,  —  Defcription  or  tin.  firft,  3x2. 

_ _ _ _ _  the  Entrance  into  it,  313. 

. - . — .  ffift  and  fecond  Gallery,  ib. 

- -  the  Wed,  314. 

. - -  ftrange  Eccho,  315. 

— — -  fiat  Gallery,  316* 

. - -  two  Anti-Ghfets,  317. 

. — - -  fpacious  Chamber,  318. 

» - — .  Cheop\  Tomb,  ib. 

— — - -  how  many  Men  employ  d  in  build¬ 

ing  it,  3  >9. 

Pyramid  the  fecond,  319. 

- -  its  Lodgings  lor  the  Friefts,  320. 

—  -  the  third,  ib. 

Or  ,  ^ 

Vac\s,  who,  177* 

-  none  in  Egypt,  178. 

Quietortum  feu  Re^uietcrium,  ico. 
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RAins  in  Egypt,  147,  155, 

Red-Sea,  140. 

Refleftions  on  the  Egyptian  Embalming,  246. 
Refuneftion ,  the  Hope  of  it  the  chief  Caufe  of 
Burial,  18. 

Right  of  Burial  and  Funeral  Ceremonies ,  4. 

- - -  grounded  on  the  Latv  of  God 

and  Nature,  25. 

Routers,  how  prepar’d,  289. 

Rudder  of  a  Ship,  how  fir  ft  invented,  230. 

S. 

SAcara,  how  the  Inhabitants  get  their  Live*  - 
lyhood,  325. 

Sacrifices  to  the  Dead ,  84. 

Sacrilegious  Perfons  deny’d  Burial,  47, 

Sand,  hovvufeful  in  Embalming ,  151. 
Sandipilarii,  74. 

Salt  made  of  the  Nile  Waters,  130,  220. 

- ufed  with  Balfamics, prefer ves  Eodies,27c. 

Salitores,  Salters, or  Pollinftors,  254,  23$. 
Sarah ,  where  buried,  8. 

Scabs  and  Lepro fie  of  Egypt,  164.. 

Scipio  afraid  of  Sea-Burial,  45. 

Scribe ,  or  Defigner ,  2  <50. 

Scroles  painted  with  Characters,  296. 

Scythians,  how  they  Embalm,  63. 

Sea- Burial,  why  feared  by  the  Ancients,  4 6. 
Searchers ,  their  Office,  71. 

Seafons  of  the  Tear,  153. 

. - - -  temperate,  ib. 

- — _ — -  cold,  154. 

. - - - intemperate,  ib. 

. - —  why  to  be  obferv’d  in  Embalming ,  156. 

Seminatio ,  17. 

Septuagint ,  2  \6. 

Serapis,  or  Apis,  the  Egyptian  JF.fcuUphu,  17 2- 
Serapes ,  298. 

. - -  their  Forms  and  Actions,  299. 

— - -  their  life  and  Virtues,  3 01. 

Serapion,  215,  217. 

Sepulchres ,  why  call’d  Requiem i a,  47* 

- -  forne  proper,  94. 

■ — - -  common,  9$. 

- - - —  belonging  to  the  Family,  ib. 

. - -  hereditary,  ib. 

Sepulchre,  call’d  by  the  Egyptians  Donuts  sterna, 
ior. 

— - why  call’d  eternal  Houfes,  30$. 

- - ■ - -  of  Ofiris,  200. 

. — - -  of  Mycerinus’ s  Daughter,  ib. 

- — . .  of  Alexander,  217. 

. .  of  Ninw,  225. 

. - -  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  194. 

Sepulture  tightly  accounted  Jus  Nature, 

- -  a  Debt  to  Nature,  ib. 

► - -  ordain’d  by  God  himfelf,  9. 

~ — ,  practis’d  by  the  Heathens,  6. 

. . afeerted  in  the  Scriptures,  7. 

n.  - —  confism’d  by  the  Philofophers and 
Poets,  ib.  - - — '  in* 
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.  ■■■  inftltuted  in  obedience  to  the  Love 

of  God  and  Nature ,  8. 

* -  defends  from  the  Plague,  15. 

■  ,  .  .  and  prefcrves  Bodies,  ib. 

- - .  why  invented,  16. 

.  —  ftri&ly  oblerved  in  War,  42. 

. - .  yet  deny  d  fomeout  of  Revenge^  1 . 

-  ■  .  -  always  efteem’d  honourable  among 

Crop’s  People,  8$. 

Sefojtris' s  Cedar  Ship,  183. 

Ships  of  Arabia,  207. 

Silkworm,  fpinsherown  Winding-(heet,  29* 
Situation  of  the  Dead  in  their  Sepulchres, 8  5 ,8(5. 
Smell  of  a  Goal  very  pernicious,  14. 

Snow  in  Egypt,  149. 

Somia ,  the  Burial-place  of  the  Ptolomies,  217. 
Sorcerejfes  feed  on  Man's  Flefh,  14. 

Sore  Eyes  and  Blindnefl  of  the  Egyptians ,  1 6$. 
Soul  concern’d  at  the  ill  fICage  of  the  Body , 
104,  105. 

Sounding  of  Brazen  Veflels  about  the  Dead,  5  7. 
Sphinx,  321. 

- -  reprefents  Momphta,  322. 

Stoics,  value  not  the  Corruption  of  the  Body, 20 . 
Stone-henge  the  Sepulchre  of  the  Britain s,  91. 
Stones  heap’d  over  a  Body,  an  ignominious*  fort 
of  Burial,  $r,  52. 

Summer  of  Egypt,  1 54. 

Subterranean  Caves,  id,  324. 

Surgery  the  chief  of  Arts,  1. 

- -  invented  and  improved  in  Egypt,  1 87. 

-  how  ufeful  in  Embalming ,  18S. 

■  -  teaches  the  Art  of  Bandage ,  ib. 

Surgeon,  the  chief  Embalmer,  188,  283. 

—  . .  hisBufinefs,  284. 

Sylla  the  Diftater,  order’d  his  own  Corps  to  be 
burnt,  that  he  might  not  be  ill  treated  by 
his  Enemies,  $0, 83. 

T. 

Arichenta,  254,  28$. 

T aex’x&t  29?* 

T cLefyy&v,  254. 

Templi  Hortw ,  1 7. 

Temple  of  Belm ,  22 6. 

Teneriff ,  the  Inhabitants  Manner  of  Sepulture 
and  Embalming,  1 1 3. 

Thebais,  127. 

Thebes ,  193. 

0svgy/Kri  r'ex^t  I71‘ 

Theology  of  the  Egyptians ,  238. 

Qi&Lirzvai,  its  fignification,  175: 

Thrum-ftone,  351. 

Thunder  feldom  heard  in  Egypt,  15  6. 


Time  of  carrying  forth  the  Corps,  72.  * 

Tincar ,  261.  . 

Tobit' s  great  Care  in  burying  theficad,  33. 
Toga  us’d  by  the  Romans  to  cloath  their  Dead 

with,  65 

Tomb t  ereded  for  Horfes,  and  honoured  with 

Epitaphs,  30. 

- -  why  dedicated  D Us  Manibtu,  35. 

Tomb  of  a  Deg  at  Rome ,  30. 

*  -  of  King  Arnafis,  321. 

■ - -  of  a  Cat,  31. 

Tombs,  their  Ufe  and  Benefit,  98. 

-  how  adorn’d,  and  with  what  Iafcrip- 

tions,  99. 

. .  how  called,  99,  i®o. 

- -  why  call’d  Tumulm,  92,  99. 

—  —  inanis ,  feu  Tumulus  fine  Cor  pore,  97. 
Traitors  deny’d  Burial,  47,48,  49. 

V. 

Vejpillones ,  why  fo  called,  73.  % 

—  - —  their  Office,  74. 

Vejhtl  Virgins,  how  buried,  50. 

VitelTw’i  Body  ent  in  pieces,  and  flung  into 

the  Tyber,  51. 

VnguentumCedrimm ,  287. 

Undertakers ,  2,177,178,  179,185, 
'rnonoN,  96. 

Vrns  of  Glafi  found  at  Nifmes ,  ib. 

W. 

ALL  built  by  Sefojlris,  224. 

Wafhing  a  Corps,  why  ufed,  $0. 

-  why  with  warm  Water,  59. 

-  why  with  Salt,  ib. 

Water  of  lV7/e  very  prolific,  235. 

Weeping,  if  moderate,  commendable,  79. 

•  - *  us’d  by  Kings  and  Patriarchs,  ib, 

—  - -  by  our  Saviour ,  80. 

—  -  allays  Grief,  81. 

Wells  of  embalmed  Birds,  328. 

A  Virgin  Well,  329. 

Wiefand  Oil,  both  in  a  Lamp,  $64. 

Winds  which  blow  moft  ja  Egypt,  1 55. 

Winter  in  r m- 

Woikmen,  what  Number  imploy’d  in  building 
the  firft  Pyramid,  319. 

Writings  thought  the  beft  Monument,  n<5, 

XX. 

Antippw  buried  his  Dogs,  30. 

XufuAtt,  183. 

Xylobalfamum,  210. 
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ZEilan,  Inhabitants  their  Manner  of  St- 
pulture,  113. 
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